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tendency, has caught this new spirit in a remarkable way. 


slender waist and full chest. Fabrics, patterns and tailoring are 

















HE MEN who are coming home breathe the spirit of 
a new order. They represent a new type of young 
America, new mentally and physically. 
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The House of Kuppenheimer, alert and responsive to every 


The styles are for the new American figure, upright posture, 


such as to again justify the reputation of the best tailored young 
n’s clothes in America. : 


Our spring Style Book illustrates the point. Write for it. 
THE HOUSE OF KUPPENHEIMER 


** 4 National Clothes Service’ 
CHICAGO, U.S.A. 
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New, Seasonable, 
Delicious Fritters 


FY XHE delicacy of fried foods depends upon the 

/ cooking fat which is used. A fat that easily scorches, 
that is absorbed in large degree or leaves a greasy taste 
never can be an aid in the preparation of wholesome or 
especially appetizing meals. 


Crisco has none of these faults. 


in and the fat out. 
because they are not at all greasy and are digested easily. 


A gor dd way to prove this is to try these Fritters. Fried in this 
sweet, wholly vegetable cooking fat, they are a tempting addi- 
tion to your menu at any time. 


RISCO 


for Frying for SAorten ng 
for Cake Making 


To the housewife it is a pleasure to use Crisco for two very 
important reasons. It does not fill the kitchen with odor and 
smoke, and because it does, not absorb flavors or odors from 
foods the same Crisco can be used again and again without 
waste. 


After frying your Fritters strain the left over Crisco. It can be 
used even as shortening for pastry or cake. 

Crisco is wholly vegetable, the rich 
cream of edibie oil. You can get Crisco 
everywhere in sanitary, airtight pack- 
ages, one pound and upward, net 
weight. You are assured of its abso- 


A Helpful Book for 


Housewives 


In her helpful new book, “‘The Whys of 
Cooking”, Janet McKenzie Hill, editor 


of American Cookery and founder of 








Foods fried in Crisco are 
jacketed immediately in a crisp brown crust that keeps the flavor 
Crisco fried foods are unusually pleasing 


lute purity yet it costs no more than 
lard dished out of an open tub, unpro- 
tected from impurities. To those 
accustomed to butter in cooking, Crisco 
gives equally satisfactory results at 
half the cost. If you have always 
depended on butter give Crisco 
a trial. 





the Boston Cooking School, includes a 
most valuable chapter on the proper 
way to fry foods. Thousands of cook 
ing questions of interest to housewives 
are asked and answered. The book is 
illustrated in color. Contains 150 reci 
pes for tasteful and economical foods 
Published to sell for 25 cents, we will 
send you a copy for 10 cents in stamps 
Address Department K.- 3, The Procter 
& Gamble Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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A New Recipe for 
Fritters 


Tested and Approved by Good Housekeep- 
ing Institute, Mildred Maddocks, Director. 


2 cupfuls hot milk '¢ cupful sugar 

4 cupful fine corn meal 2 egg yolks 

» teaspoonful salt grated rind 1 lemon 
° or orange 


(Use accurate level measurements) 


Sift together the corn meal, salt, and sugar, 
then stir vigorously while gradually sprink 
ling into the hot milk; continue to stir until 
the mixture thickens, then cover and let 
cook one hour or longer, stirring occasion 
ally; add a little of the hot mush to the 
yolks and grated rind, mix and stir into the 
rest of the hot mixture; beat thoroughly, 
then cover and let cook about two minutes. 
Turn into a Criscoed shallow pan to make 
a sheet half an inch deep. When cold, cut 
into rings with a doughnut cutter or if you 
prefer, into squares; dip in flour and fry in 
hot Crisco; drain on soft paper, sprinkle 
with powdered sugar and serve at once. 
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NUMBER of things have been said about B G Ie St ] L little punishments and rewards for people are all 
people who live in glass houses. VW era aQm ey ee rted out, they are apparently getting ready to 
This article is an inquiry as to how it would peak to us at last in a deep beautiful Europear 
work for the next hundred years or’ so to have glass houses for nations. I should not bass—to sing a kind of incantation at us. ‘‘Good dear little forty natior they 
have thought of it four years ago; or even four months ago. It has come over me while propose to sing to the good little forty nations all together at once: 
trying to read the newspapers during the last few weeks. Shut your mouth 
I And open your eyes 
And we'll give you something 
HE main experience I have had during the war and since the war, with regard to To make you wis 7 
news, is that so far as any ordinary man can see what newspapers are for is to 
hush it up. During the war it was obvious that if we were going to coéperate with our older 
Day after day one sits down with the front page of one’s newspaper stretching itself sister nations to whip the Germans we should have to know their secrets, a 
across the world, and begins reading hopefully and eagerly five or six columns of if they were going to continue to let us know their secrets we should have 
hushed-up news. still about them. But now that the Germans are whipped, and now that 
It is hushed up rather well, and it is only by indirection or afterward that one has been publicly turned to by everybody, by the whole gamut or ile of natior 
feels the forty or the hundred and forty high-salaried writers tiptoeing softly about from the Germans up, as the oldest democracy to take the lead in arranging a democratic 
in the Corridors of Time and in the Great Hall of What Has Happened, putting world peace, we face a situation in which we shall be false to the world as well as false 
their fingers on one another’s lips and cabling at us six columns a day of silence to ourselves not to see to it from the start that if we sit in a world conference all secret 
cabling their rumor-decorated silence at us, their long-winded ! to a hundred any nations may seek to keep from the other nations or seek to have with us shall be 
million people! ried upon the housetops. 
History will know what is being done. Our children and our children’s children will Peace not by secrets. 
know Peace by ventilation. 
In two or three hundred years women will throw their aprons over their heads Peace open for everybody alike, every 
and run into one another's houses with a cup of molasses and gossip about it—about Peace rung out from belfries and fron oa hundred thousand citi 
what is happening now; but we do not know—we who are waiting just outside the listening midnight and noon, sunset and earth to the same room i! 
keyhole of what is happening, we who have to pay for it, we who have to correct th Paris the same minute—listening with the iterests and to the intere 
mistakes of it, we who have to live the rest of our lives with it—we are not supposed of a world, and to the coming of a comm 
by fearers and by censors to be intelligent enough to know. 
I have heard for four years a vast immemorial abysmal Sh-h! being said to six sd 
hundred million people out of the bottomless fear and out of the bound lindnes praca are six sources of censorship, of undue news control. The six sources are six 
of diplomats and politicians of all nations. I have watched us all—forty nations of us fears. The first fear is the fear the governments in Europe have of the people and 
being stood up in rows like children in a kind of nursery of history—forty natior f f lett il new 
us with our eyes shut and our fingers on our lips, for four years! And now to-day at The ir of the Government of America that if it tells the ret 
last, in this deciding moment of the next two thousand years, now that the tired, timid of Eur the American people the European governments will 1 
and resentful hearts of the politicians have got their hates and their suspicions all confide ernment let the Ame in G rnment ky } 
arranged, and now that their pessimisms, their checks and balances of unbelie f, their need Know to do part 











Head On! 











4 THE 








The third fear the fear of the American Government 
he American people 
I'he fourth fear the fear most American newspapers 
have of the American people 
The fitth fe the fear of the people of one another. 
A rhe xt? fear the fear of the ener?r 
All six of these fear n tell r the truth are based on cone 
eat le in each mal the fear each man has of himself, 
h man’s lack of self-respect as to | own power to make 
elf believed and unde ‘ her people, and his 
1 of rest for the | ue { e other people to under- 
tand 
All the fe it are ga ig together and heaping up 
I threats ate ev { to-day in its sublime 
menta 7 e te it are making us 
I t a t eping i ith fron people are 
ed f ‘ ma fear of himself, in each 
ma " ‘ t I po r of being be lieved, of 
‘ y able vdvertise the truth as he ees it to other 
people 
(¢ rat na " ud »bea paral is in men of the 
th-pictu ’ f Men who are censoring may be 
ud ( i 1 1d ve ny The are suffering 
i i I i t! t be called a locomotor 
itaxia or si! k of pu t Censorshiy the mili 
irism « e mind Censorship works in things of the 
it pre lot material thing The 
i Germa t. the pirit we have been 
ht he td 
Ihe . , her ho cor ides that bee ‘ 
he inl | i truth to the people it must be hushed 
ip, that people 5 il and her people must not be 
ved to try to express it. The censorship is a kind of 
nce I lea ’ ha ne nexpres e person 
ith a merel militar mind fal before the problem of 
rusting himself t« i man with the truth, to face people 
th the trut} The cer p we find ourselves period 
i thre el | ! ind ! ! ilwa coming over 
me men a ‘ i ital I ment from government 
heads to ne pap reporte! is really a kind of swoon or 
dead faint of the f ilt f getting attention and the power 
of being be ed, the tru e power of putting fac 
the ‘ t ‘ ire yn pe ed to bel ‘ 
ther 
The fa hat | ! i y go o the point, and 
t} the r ‘ t i to ire ce! T nip n people 
is to develop their ‘ express themselves or to sub 
e fo he | ple r il in be seen at ar ! 
ment | looking the pe le n bot ae i a que ! 
is to whether a pa i fact shall be hushed up or no 
Ihe x} in eX] ifact, who ifa nd make 
erise u lata i t en wi the in so put 
he fact to people that the in trust other people beside 
hemselves to make sense out of it are always those who are 
n favor of lett he fact it rh e who have not this 
r of presenting a fact w be found to be the men who 
yng round with their hands on pec smoutl 
of us have the idea that the or people who are 
t} ire ernment cet the men who are being 
i ! ernments {i ishing ople up Thi 
amistake, The Germanr irism of the mind hasstrucl 


n deeper than that, 


[' 4 MAN were shut up alone in a big room with n 
window in it and one lamp, and if in the present desperate 
of the world the only way he 


ld were by 


could learn anything 


ibout what was going having three 


fed to him through a hole in the wall, how 
the 


of his mind 


new paper iday 
ibout what wa 


ild the 


much would he know happening in 


ld in six weeks? And what w inside 


yet to be like in six weeks? 


of America 


what would 


tee appointed by the new paper 
m at the end of his 


Ifa commi 
were to call on |} ix week 


he be likely, after 


| eould think of 


he got through 
thing 


vearing, to Say 


a few to say that might do. 


All I can say is, speaking for myself, that when I have 


been shut up with a newspaper trying to take in Peace 
Conference news for 
half an hour—pale, 








from Pari I feel so 
nely, I feel so evaporated, so bloodless and inhuman that 
my first wild impulse is to rush outdoors, run up the street 
to the first man I meet—any warm, natural fellow human 
being will do—and grab him by the hand and wring his 
hand silently, to get the current of life once more, to reas- 
sure myself that I am in with real folks in a real world. 


expurgated, Pasteurized Fog of new 
! 


Of course the man would not understand me at first, but 
he would if I told him I had been chewing the wind from 
Paris, masticating my daily vacuum from Germany and 
digesting the last breathlessness from Russia. 


If after I had been locked up in a room without a window 
in it with newspapers for six weeks a committee of Amer- 
ican newspaper men were to call on me and were to examine 
me as an extreme case of an evaporated man, a man who 
had been evaporated by reading news from Paris, and ask 
me what was the matter with me I should say to them: 

“Hushers and mummers.” 

Hushers and mummers « 
kinds —the 
Government; 


verywhere all the time, of two 
dear old leftover censors appointed by the 
and the brand-new thousands of 
going about censoring in a wild, loose 


censors, 
them everywhere, 
way, shutting up anybody and everybody appointed by 
themselves. 


Pe rhaps a gor d way to show the hush-and-mum 
to call attention to the way 


the 


what 
it has been run- 


how it 


disease is like is 


g its course among newspaper and has 





the war was over reading a 
different, that my war 
reading my newspaper—of going without enough 
patriotic thing I must ex- 
pect to put up with as part of defending my like 


I had supposed that when 


newspaper was going to be experl- 
ence in 
news—was merely a necessary patr 
country, 
going without enough sugar 
I uppo ed I was not be ing allowed new by the news- 
ause the German 
houlder and 
that the 
doling out to me what they were allowed by the Army and 
DY the Nav ye 

The idea that newspapers sometimes were really more 
afraid of news than other people—the idea that the main 
people were having in getting news lay ina 
the newspapers had of having 
me. I have 
a library as if 
afe for knowledge, as if they 


might be looking over my 


papers be« 
getting some. I knew, or supposed I knew, 


newspapers were doing their best and were just 


trouble mar y 


more or less general fear 
news get out—was very slow in 
o felt about 
ind of 
protecting knowledge from people who might want 
yme—but papers, I 


matter of liked to sell papers, 


coming to 


known librarians wh books in 


they were running a k 
were 
not new upposed newspapers as a 


course but that no one would 


ever catch newspapers being anxious lest some news might 
creep into them that would make people’s mouths water to 
buy more editior 


But I was innoce nt. 
We have all had exper 
last few months that 


h the newspapers during 
I have 
to take one or two of mine 


ences ¥ 








the have set us wondering. 


thought it would do no harm 


up for a few minutes, do some group thinking with them 


in THE SATURDAY EVENING Post, make up my mind what 
they mean, if I can, with seven or eight million people to 
help 
Iv 
NE of the things I have wondered about the most 


lately, from the point of view of news values, was the 
the few aloud from 
Maine to California when a few papers published a letter 
from Frank Kent, the managing editor of the Baltimore 
Sun, which really told people out loud the suspicions and 
of nations that the people were whispering on 
streets in Paris, but which the newspapers felt th 
American people were not intelligent enough to be allowed 
to know 

The selfsame whispers from Paris, published by Mr. 
Kent, have since proved to be the raw material, the very 
stuff and core of the difficulty that the Peace Conference 
had to meet. The situation, as everybody knows now, 
which the Peace Conference has had to face and meet 
adequately Mr. Kent trusted the people with against the 
will of the newspapers. 


way newspapers a weeks ago wept 


ealousie 


the 


Given an uncensored report brought over by hand—a 


real, live human document—many of the newspapers of 
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the country, as free as the wind, were as afraid of it asa 
censor would be. Of course they were too late in dealing 
with Mr. Kent’s letter, and could only speak in low-toned, 
grieved editorials about how indiscreet the papers were 
that published it. 

It is useless to blame the censor and the censor alone for 
the newslessness of the papers when ina prominent instance 
like this hosts of leading newspapers can be seen outcen- 
soring the censor or taking sides with the censor out loud 
taking sides with a man at the end of the pipe between 
two continents who keeps thinking he knows enough in his 
poor, scared, little one-man mind to turn off and to turn 
on with a faucet what two continents think. 

Mr. Kent quoted in his article what the censor said to 
the American correspondents: ‘‘ American newspaper men 
are at liberty to send to America anything that might 
appear in the French and British newspapers, but nothing 
more.” 

Then Mr. Kent spoke up and said loudly and plainly 
to all Americans: 

“In political and governmental circles the French do 
not love us at all.” 

Then the newspapers descend like a thousand Charlie 
Chaplins on Mr. Kent. 

What any ordinary American man naturally wants to 
know is: Why should Mr. Kent be dealt with by the 
newspapers as almost a pro-German for telling us things 
which must be at least partly true, which we ought to 
have the nerve to face, and to do something with? Every- 
body knew it must be partly true. If real French people 
are all to be concealed from real American people, why 
would American people bother with supposing they are 
going to do something real with the French? To some of 
us it is a relief to have some indications in the newspapers 
that people with whom we are in delicate relations are 
acting like human beings. 

The American people are asked by France to join them 
in doing something, and France stands at the end of a 
two-inch pipe that runs between what a hundred million 
people think in America and what forty millions in 
France think and with a faucet at the other end calmly 
turns off and turns on what the French people think. All 
the French Government wants to use the two-inch pipe 
for apparently is to tell us what to do, not letting us know 
through it what the people of France, with whom we have 
got to do what we do, are thinking; and it does not believe 
in letting the people of America get through anything that 
they are thinking to the people of France. 

A two-inch pipe between two continents is bad enough, 
but to have the kind of people running the faucet on it at 
the other end who do not see that mutual and full under- 
standing between the peoples is the only possible way for 
the peoples to be competent to do a big difficult thing 
together is stupid, archaic and German beyond belief 
Only a kind of bottomless ignorance of human psychology, 
a bottomless human feebleness, a palsy of knowledge about 
human nature and how it works and what it is that makes 
it work and want to work could be guilty, in a colossal 
opportunity like this to get nations together, of fussily, 
fretfully and old-maidishly keeping them apart. 

The WwW hole brood of censor-minded people, of soft slipper- 
footed sneakers with truth, should be turned out of the 
European nations before America can afford to consent to 
have anything serious to do with them. America does not 
want to bother with censor-minded, out-of-date people 
who, in broad daylight, after the black night of war is over, 
are still trying to make Americans—a hundred million 
Americans—not only in their outer actions but in the very 
inner intimate lives of their minds do things the way a 
Kaiser would. 

People who are stealing round with dark lanterns in a 
broad daylight of peace, people who are trying to hide 
what they are the way an ostrich does—by sinking its 
seared little eyes in the down on its own neck—are not 

suitable people to whirl together, to motivate and to set 
going forever world peace between great peoples. 
(Continued on Page 70) 
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SMALL round man, hairless and unwrinkled as an 
egg, and simply but comfortably attired in a blue 
alpaca coat and limp crash trousers, burst out of the 

railway eating house, slammed the screen door behind him 

and stood blinking and irresolute in the white glare 

of the There followed him into 


t! d drone of electric fans 





sunshine. 
the sw 


and the sound of : 


dese rt 


e open alr Ish 


’s voice, querulous, nag- 





yomat? 
woma 


The fat man sighed and swabbed 


ring, insistent 
his brow with a moist handkerchief. His watery 
blue eyes traced the shimmering lines of steel 








outhward to the point where they 
began to quiver and dance in the 
heat waves, but no thread of 
moke hung motionless on that 
burning horizon. The man sighed 
again, took a few waddling, un- 
certain steps in the direction of 
the station building and yelped 
alc ud 

**Hey, Johnson!”’ 

Almost immediate 1 shaggy 
head »bed out of an open win- 
low. Two melancholy brown eyes 
nterrogated the fat man, staring 
oberly at him from eit}! ot 

ong thin nose Below the nose 
was a mouth as serious as the 
eyes, and the drawn cheeks and 
left chin were stubbled with a 
three days’ beard rh was Fred 
Johnson, station agent at Coyote 
pring “We Humy ty,”” he 


lrawled, “‘what is it now? You and Pearl 
een fighting agar Shame on you! Bird 

their little ne ivre¢ ’ 

he fat man dabbed at | pink cheeks and 
nterrupted the juotat n with conside tle 
varmth. “How many times I got to tell you, Johnson, to 
can that ‘Humy business If you int to talk to me 
ou call me by my right name! 


’ Well, as it happens, Mister Boggs 
Alpha Algernon Boggs—I don't to talk to 
i-tall. I’m busy.”’ The shaggy head disappeared 
Boggs grunted wrathfully, stood undecided for a mo- 


want 





ment, and waddling across the intervening space thrust 
his pink moon of a countenance in at the open window 
Johnson, buried to the elbows in yellow official communica- 


pretended to be unaware of the fat man’s presence. 
‘* Aw, say,”” began Boggs in a conciliatory tone, “it’s too 





hot to argue—too hot to do anything but sweat 
What ails Twenty-four? She ain’t laid out anywheres, is 
re poe 
“Thirty minutes late, Humpty,” was the terse reply. 
Still worrying about that new hasher, eh?” 
“Yes, and if you in my fix you'd be worrying too. 


Four days ago I wired that lunkhead of a superintendent 











that one of the girls w quitting and to send me another 
one out from town. Four days, and no sign of her yet 
Gawd knows I gol grie f « nough running an eating house 
here | ll’s kitchen, without going short-handed on help! 
Pearl is on the rampage again—threatening to quit, and 
everything—and I’m right square up against it! Thai 
superintendent he’s a fine piece of cheese, he is!”’ 

A flicker of amusement crossed Johnson’s sober features. 


He almost smiled; Boggs, with his troubles, was Coyote 


Springs’ nearest approach to continuous entertainment. 
“Oh, I wouldn’t blame the poor super,”’ Johnson re- 
marked. “It may not be his fault. Give the girls credit 


for having a little sense It’s no cinch getting hashers to 


pend their vacation in a summer resort like this. Look at 

all the other places they can go to— places where it’s cool 
and nice Bear Valley, Lake Tahoe, and forty or fifty 
beach towns with surf bathing and sea breeze . 


> 


“What's 


compal 


rdét to do with it? cried Boggs. ‘‘The 
didn’t it? You bet 
the superintendent can do is 


I have to stay here, 


ng house he re, 
And the least tl 
see that I’ve got help enough to run it. 
don’t 1? Well, then!”’ 
* continued Johnson with irritating calmness, 
ck Coyote Springs in July —not if you was 
nd. And any hasher that picks it is liable 
half-witted. Be reasonable, man, be reasonable!”’ 
wailed Boggs. ‘‘You come over and 
deal ’em off the arm for a couple of hours and see how 
reasonable you'll be! I got a right to expect better treat- 
and if that new girl ain’t on Twenty-four I'll send 
the superintendent a wire that’ll make his hair curl!” 
“And that’s more than he could ever do for you,” 
drawled Johnson 
““Humph!” 
over his shining pate and eying Johnson's tousled thatch 





your ill Oo 





“Even so, 
‘you wouldn’t p 
in your right mi 
to be 


** Reasonable !”’ 


ment, 


**Now, speaking of hair 


grunted Boggs, passing the handkerchief 
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omel; a pool parlor which was also 
the barber shop two battered ta- 
ble a cue rack, and an ice chest 
tocked with soft and disappointing 
ari a casual sort of garage which 
i half blacksmit! hop; and a 
bling, creaking outrage whicl 
illed itself the Oa Hot Sam 
Wing, an aged sun-dried Celestial 
gave the railway eating house feeble 
nte mittent « ! pe { I ind there W 
a blind pig in the sagebrush behind the 
tow! a tumbledowr pariah Of a shack mal 
“You and June Had a Fuss? She Goes Mopin’ Round tained for such misguided 1) is were not 
All Day, and You—You Act Like a Sick Owl tisfied with d neat Vt Inauthorized 
and illegal institution was visited o ler 
male olently ‘* Hog bristles set in solid ve ol darkne Daylight ho no secret na naked 
VOry hey never come out! Read the lesert town, and a railroad communit hallenges the 
advertisement And if you want to kid me get some ld when it mes to knowing —ar issing —neig! 
thing new. This Humpty-Dumpty business is awful stale borhood affair Naked? Well, not quite ome optimist 
“Still speaking of hair,” continued the unruffled Joh: nad planted about a dozen spind y cottor 1 tree 
son, “I'll bet you the best ten-cent cigar in your case that along the main street, but nobody hoped to remair 
this new hasher is a bottle blonde Coyote Spring ng enough to enjoy the shade 
“No-o,” said Boggs cautiously; ‘you'd have to give The railway eating house v the real center of the 
odds on that.” town. It was a flat-topped squatty structure of imitatior 
“A bottle blonde,” urged Johnson; ‘‘and kind of fat tone, slate gray in color, and it held the heat eal f 
But still it ain’t an even bet. I don’t know why it is, There at a standard price the hungry and hurried traveler 
but mostly always a bottle blonde is fat.” might bolt a standardized sandwich, litter brother i 
Johnson shook his head and chuckled sarcastically. the rallwa andwiches between the two ocean and wasl 
“‘Where’s your sporting blood, Humpty? All you want it down with a cup of coffee in no way differing from all the 
is ninety per cent the best of it. Gee, but you're a game er cups of coffee encountered en rout 
bird!”’ Given sufficient time the traveler might order a T-bons 
“Game!” ejaculated the fat man. ‘I took this job, teak or a breaded veai cutlet — wh t always a breaded 
didn’t 1? I took it when it was wished on me, and I've ea itlet?— both standardized even to the lettuce leaf a 
stuck longer than any other manager that ever tackled it!’ me end of the platter, and the inevitable and seeming 
“That ain't gameness,”’ said Johnson wearily. Phat’ nexhaustible French fried 
just plain absence of intelligence. Do you think anybod There were no tab n the eating house at C« te 
with an eyecupful of brains would stay here if he could get Spring The customers, male and female, dangled the 
away? Do you think I'd be here if the company would feet from high stools at either side of the haped nter 
transfer me anywhere else? Game? You ain't game n front of which stood the cigar case and the ca egiste 
enough to quit, Humpty—and neither am I, worse luc] both presided over by the manager. Inside the e of 
neither am I! Now beat it, and if you bother me any more’ the U, and cunningly placed t ake e eye of transic 
I'll bounce this paperweight off you! On your way! trade, were the sand hes, the cake 1 the fruit 
Boggs withdrew, mutte ring, and the station agent re Every transcontinental travel the three 
turned to his work plate ich one ¢ ered b 1 high g dome with } 
“Just because he"wouldn’t bet,’ aid Johnson tohimself, atop ndwiches in the center, ham, tongue 
ai hope she’s a brunette A brunette and young But Deel, swaddied in paper napt ! il i 
it'll be a bottle blonde, and old enough to have grand the ght and caramel laye ike ‘ 1 Wt ene 
children in the draft Then, after a pause: “‘We never cakes come from, who make he he i 
had a good looker here yet.” »>much better than the rea i ' ne ( 
ize and eve eem t ¥ ile ene i 
The town of Coyote Springs crouched quivering in the hich no traveler } It has a bee 
dry heat of the Mojave Desert—a motley collection of ntinue to be so u ‘ y i ‘ 
warped frame buildings which had taken ow root it Neither doe he travels ! } ‘ 
sandy and inhospitable soil. To the north and east were and the bana é I ‘ li 
black lava buttes looming abruptly out of the monotony ecret 
of the plain, sinister, fanglike peaks which bore no trace of Into this familiar setting car t I 
animal or vegetable life. To the south there was nothing lamming the ree | behind Pe hoped 
but the desert itself, rolling away in low undulations, sand that the ence of his ¢ ild put i 
and sagebrush, sagebrush and sand, an endless vista of cussion which had lasted f " Hye " 
yellows and browns stretching as far as the aching eye A tall gaur n glare I ( 
could reach. To the west was more desert, but on the ur? 
horizon were the purple mountains guarding the twisting Wel rid she i ‘ 
pass which led to the world’s garden spot--mountain “Trai ate ud Bogg ‘ ib pe ¢ ‘ 
covered with thickets of pine and fir, threaded with cool “She ought t et } la ago! ‘ 
trout streams and dotted with green and fertile valle vaitre ‘You listen to me, Boggs; I’m gettin, ght 
Coyote Springs was not a pleasing sight—it could never of th busine 
have been that, even in its scorched and blistered yout} ‘I know, I kr nterrupted the manage I 
but in the broad scheme of transcontinental traffic t} the defe ‘ I igh { all of Pearl, | 
sweltering dot on the map had its uses. True, the lord in’t blame me. | red 
limiteds hooted in derision as they clicked swiftly ove Anda f attent the aid t rg il 
the switches in its railroad yard, and the listless passenger just wort ‘ ‘ eady to drop inn i i 
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rk and everything! Well, plenty other 
places I can go. I don’t have to stay here and fry, thank 


he Lord!” 


th double worl 


“You wouldn’t quit and leave me flat?’’ There was a 
pleading note in Boggs’ voice. ‘“‘ Haven't I always treated 
:right, Pearl? Any little thing I could do for you, you 


had only to ask it. Ain't that true? Haven’t I helped 
you, the last two days?”’ 
The gaunt wv aitress sniffed. ‘‘A fine little hel pe r! Always 


inder foot; always in the way! I'm sick of it, I tell you.” 
The whistle of a locomotive sounded in the dis- 
tance “That’s Twenty-four now,” said Boggs, 
edging toward the door. “‘Chances are he’s on it.” 
“She better be! aid the woman 


with grirn empha I'm no slave, 
and I don’t have to work my sul out 
of me for nobody, joborno 

b. What's more : 

The screen door wea 
lammed again; the mar , 
iwwer had fled. The wait 
re continued to polish 
the coffee urn, sniffing 
from time to time 

Johnson, the station 
went, emerged from hi - 
office, a lank untidy figure 
is shirt sleeve Hi 
trousers bagged badly at 


the knees, he wore neither 
ollar nor tie, and two 
buttons were absent from 
his vest. After one languid glance 


at the approaching train he 


turned to Bogg “Give you 
another chance to be a sport, 
Humpty!” he called “A bottle blonde, and kind of 
fat No? Well, then, she’s on the train or she 


ain't on the train; take which end you like for one of those 


fine Havana cigars made in Dubuque. Comeon! Betame, 


if you sleep in the street!” 

“Aw, choke, choke!"’ growled Boggs. 

Number Twenty-four drew alongside the station build 
ng, the engine hissing and sputtering like some breathles 
red-hot monster. A score of passengers precipitated them 
elves from the day coaches and hurried toward the eating 
house. Boggs made rapid but expert survey of the femi 
nine contingent, cursed bitterly under his breath, and ad 
dressed himself with great vigor to the big gong hanging 
just outside the screen door. There was not the slightest 
need for thi The passengers could not have lost their 
vay, but the rules called for the beating of the gong, and 
Soggs was nothing if not conscientious, 

tang! Bang! Bang! 

Johnson, engaged in light badinage with the peanut 
butcher, suddenly became aware of a young woman at his 
elbow. She was of medium height and figure; her eyes 
were brown; her nose was the least bit uptilted; her hair 
was of that rich coppery tint commonly and quite inade 
quately described as red; her mouth But Johnson 
did not get that far, for the mouth opened and the appari 
tion spoke 

‘*Excuse me, but are you Mr. Boggs?” 

“Who, me?” ejaculated Johnson, suddenly conscious of 
his stubbled cheeks, his uncombed thatch and his sartorial 
hortcomings. “ Bogg Not guilty, lady. That’s Boggs 
ver there leading the hash-house orchestra. I'm only the 


ation agent.’ 

The stranger glanced once at the small round man, 
iiled doubtfully, and turned again to Johnson. 

Then you will know what to do 


rhe station agent? 
with my trunk when it comes. Here is the check.” 
Johnson fumbled the bit of eardboard between his fin 


ge 

Your trunk? Oh, yes. Your trunk Why, you 
don’t mean — you're not going to stop off here?"’ 

‘l came to work in the eating house,” said the young 
woman 

“The suffering mackerel!" breathed Johnson. ‘And 

it’s a bet I would have lost! . . . Oh, Boggs! Come 
here!"’ 


It was night and the switch lanterns winked back at the 
desert stars. From the pool parlor came the distant click 
of ivory and an occasional shout of laughter. A tall man 
at on a baggage truck, nursing a thin shin in his hands. A 
fat man came waddling across a belt of light, chuckling to 
himself 

“You was a little bit late to dinner to-night,’ 

Johnson grunted 

‘Yeh, a little bit late, account of having to get a 
shave and a shine and put on a collar and tie. Your 
work is coarse, Johnson, but you don’t lose no time. 


aid Boggs. 


Wasn't taking chances on somebody else seeing her first, 
hey?” 


“She's no waitress,”” said Johnson, following his own 


train of thought. “She never dealt ‘em off the arm before. 
Anybody can see that.” 


“Sure,” agreed Boggs. ‘‘No experience, but she sailed 
right in and took hold. She’s willing, that’s one good 
thing. I wouldn’t say she’s exactly beautiful —" 


“Was your opinion called for?’’ demanded Johnson 
coldly. 
“Why—no. But I got a right to it just the same. Not 


o gosh-awful beautiful, but—well, attractive. That’s it, 
attractive, and easy to get along with. Why, even Pearl 
fell for her, and Pearl’s a mighty tough audience for an 
amateur hasher. If she can get by with Pearl she can get 













“Bring Me the Change, 
Sister,’’ Said Devore. “I Got a Little Something to Attend to Here"’ 


by with anybody. . . . Yeh, I'll say you'll have compe- 
tition. It won't be no walkaway.”’ 

“Tbumpty,” said Johnson, “‘you’re crazy. You've been 
out here on the desert so long that your brain has melted.” 

“Oh, all right,” said the fat man with a leer; “I’m 
crazy, but you don’t catch me dolling myself all up to 
make a mash on a married woman!” 

“Who said she was married?” Johnson released his 
shin and sat up straight. ‘*Who said so?” 

** Married,” said Boggs calmly, ‘‘and probably got a no- 
good husband somewhere that she’s supporting. You was 
30 busy looking at her face that you didn’t pay any atten- 
tion to her hands, but I got a flash at ’em the minute she 
took off her gloves. Plain gold ring on the third finger of 
her left hand. And that ain’t all.” 

“Well?” said Johnson. 

“She brought out a letter from the superintendent, and 
it said her name was June Carroll. ‘Mrs. or Miss?’ I asks 
her; and what do you think she came back with? ‘Just 
call me June.’ Yeh, like that. What’s your notion?” 

“It’s a mighty pretty name,” was the deliberate reply. 
“A mighty pretty name. . . . Jume. .. It sort of 
suggests trees, and flowers in bloom, and green grass x“ 

“Green grass widows, you mean!” snorted Boggs in- 
dignantly. ‘‘Come out of your trance! You don’t get the 
point at all. She turns up here wearing a wedding ring 
like as not she forgot to take it off—and she don’t want me 
to call her Mrs. Carroll. Of course not! That Missus 
thing, it sort of scares the fellows away, especially when 
they don’t know where the Mister end of the sketch is 
hanging out. Another point: What do you suppose a 
good-looking girl like her is doing out here on the desert 
this time of the year? She don’t, have to sling hash in 
Coyote Springs. What's she here for, then?” 

‘Is that any of our business?”’ asked Johnson. 

“Well,” said Boggs, “‘you can bet your sweet life she 
ain't here for her health. Maybe she came here to shake 
her husband, and if she should happen to run into some- 
body she likes better it won't be any trouble to her to ex- 
plain about that wedding ring!” 

“She ain’t that kind of a woman,” said Johnson. 

“Oh, ain’t she? And I suppose you think you can tell 
by looking at her what kind of a woman she is?’ 

“I do; yes.” 

“Say, looka here,”’ and Boggs pointed a stubby fore- 
finger. “Solomon was the wisest man that ever lived, 
wasn't he? Present company excepted, of course. All 
right. Now you know and I know that no very wise man 
really craves to have a thousand wives running round 
the house. A dozen would be plenty—more as plenty, as 
the song says. All right again. Now then, the difference 
between twelve and a thousand is just the number of times 
old Solomon guessed wrong. And he had something on 
you for experience—you'll admit that. None of the lim- 
iteds ran by his place without stopping; he got a look at 
everything that was traveling on the main line. Yet you 
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sit here on a baggage truck and make a crack that you can 
take one look at a woman and tell what kind of a woman 
she is! Johnson, you give me an ache, you do, for a fact!” 

“Are you all through talking, Humpty?” 

“Just about. Why?” 

“‘Because’’—and Johnson rose and stretched himself 
“T think I’ll go in and blow myself to a dab of ice cream.” 

“Tce cream is all out,”’ grinned Boggs. 

“Oh, well, maybe I’d just as soon have pie. . . . And 
anyway I want to tell her about her trunk.” 

“Go ahead!” grunted Boggs. ‘“‘You and 
Solomon! And if she’s ditched that wedding 
ring you better look out!” 

Johnson looked down at the little fat man 
and there was a tolerant twinkle in his eye. 

“Humpty,” said he, “‘you’re a slanderous 
kind of an animal. What have women ever 
done to you that you hate ’em so?” 

*“A couple of ’em married me,” said Boggs 
simply. ‘‘Ain’t that reason enough? And I’m 
here at Coyote Springs because the second 
Mrs. Boggs hates the very sight of the 
desert any time of theyear. . . . But 
you're wiser than me of course. Yeh, you 
can tell by looking at ’em. Go right 
ahead, Romeo, but if you fall off the 
baleony and break a leg or two don’t 
come belly-aching to me for sympathy, 
that’s all!” 

au 
T LEAST one of Boggs’ proph- 
ecies came true—Johnson had 
competition. 

June Carroll’s popularity was as 
sudden and complete as it was easy 
to understand. Though not a beauty 
she was still the most beautiful thing 
in Coyote Springs, and, as old Jimmy 
Gassaway said, she beat sand and 
sagebrush all holler and it kinder 
rested the eyes to look at something 
that wasn’t all dried up with the heat. 

The lone tonsorial expert, who was also the proprietor 
of the pool parlor and much more handy with a cue than 
with a razor, had many requests for neck shaves—five 
cents additional—and an epidemic of fancy haircuts 
descended upon the town. Hank Osmun, proprietor of the 
general store, sold some pongee shirts which had been 
three years on the shelves, and there was a wild rumor, 
lacking confirmation, that a certain married man had 
purchased a large bottle of violet extract. 

More than ever before the eating house became the 
center of attraction, and the male population showed 
symptoms of becoming addicted to the unhealthy practice 
of “piecing between meals.’”’ Boggs had to double, then 
triple, his ice-cream order. If the young woman was con- 
scious of this remarkable tribute to her charms she said 
nothing about it to anyone, but continued to attend to her 
own affairs. 

The eating-house counter was the dead line for all ad- 
mirers. June Carroll was quite willing to be friendly and 
to chat with the regular customers on impersonal subjects 
such as the heat, the inborn cussedness of the average 
tourist, and old Jimmy Gassaway’s amazing capacity for 
ice cream; but any attempts to turn the conversation into 
intimate channels were promptly discouraged. And the 
piain gold band remained conspicuously upon the third 
finger of her left hand. This gave Coyote Springs some- 
thing to think about, and at least one regular customer 
made a bad guess. 

A fireman named Cassidy—a bold and handsome 
youth—tacked a “‘sweetheart”’ onto his order for ham and 
eggs, but when they came from the kitchen it was the 
gaunt and severe Pearl who delivered them, together with 
a few brief remarks which were so warm that Cassidy’s 
ears glowed gently for the rest of the day. 

**You don’t know a lady when you see one,” said Pear! in 
conclusion. ‘‘ Considering your bringing up it’s no wonder.” 

Coyote Springs discussed the wedding ring quite freely 
and speculated widely upon the whereabouts of the absent 
Mr. Carroll. Public opinion voted hinya no-good sort of a 
hound, because no man who was any kind of a man at all 
would let a pretty young wife go biscuit-shooting about 
the country. 

“But maybe he’s sick,” said the charitable Mrs. Schultz, 
“and she’s had to go to work. Look how often that hap- 
pens.” 

“If it’s sick he is,”’ said Mrs. Shea, “‘she would have 
said something about him. Sickness is nothing to be 
ashamed of, and she would have told Pearl or somebody; 
but she’s never mentioned him once—and she won't an- 
swer questions. I guess if the truth was known she’s seen 
a lot of trouble. It’s in her eyes that she showsit. . . . 
Poor thing, and her so young too. Ah, some men are the 
very divvle and all!” 

“And some would like to be,” remarked Mrs. Schultz 
severely. ‘“‘There’s that station agent, Johnson. Have 
you noticed him lately?” 
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“Noticed him! Could anybody help it? Dear 
he’s not the man he was a month ago. And it’s putting on 
flesh he is too! In summer!” 
*‘And why not?’”’ demanded the other good soul. ‘“‘He 
lf his time eating.” 

,’ said Mrs. Shea, “‘’tis the only chance he 
talk to her. My Denny says it’s a scream to hear him give 
an order. First he must ask about every blessed thing on 
the bill of fare. Then he must decide will it be this or will it 
in his place? 
making a little conversation. Their 


lamb chops and fried 


KNOWS, 


spends ha 





has to 








take if she wa 


be that, and what would she 
Just anything to be 
talk is all about beefsteaks and 
pertaties and the like never a 
Ise. . . . And it’s for that, 
very day! 

added Mrs. Schultz, “‘his 


pants was pressed. I wonder does he think she might be 


word about 
} 


mind you, that he’s slicked 


nvt 
anything 


t 
himself all up and shaves « 


getting a divorce! The fo , 

‘‘Well, anyhow,” said Mrs. Shea, “he’s a decent fool. 
He won't be trying to hold hands with her or getting 
l I Denny likes 


but Denny says the 


gay like that black-headed ape of a Cassidy. 


Johnson— al ie men like best 
is indigestion from eating 


ying any 


the poor fellow can get 





oo much meat this ho She ain’t p 
favorites 
“The thing I can’t understand is why she picked out 


uch a God-forsak as this. Dear knows 


f Denny could get transferred 


was 
This 


of his two matri- 


As the days grew into weeks the cynical Mr. Boggs 


forced to admit the failure of some of his theories. 
d him exceeding for in spite 
asters Boggs considered himself somewhat of an 
conece rned 

June Carroll puzzled him. He would have discussed the 


gent, but Johnson avoided the 


wome!l were 


t and called Boggs a fat pink toad. Even a toad 
mmered and bided his time, 
afternoon he waddled into Johnson’s office, grin- 


June got her first pay check to-day,” said he 


“That'll be all right with me,”’ remarked Johnson, who 
was thumping an official communication out of an aged 
typewriter. ‘Don’t bother me. I’m busy.” 

“You ain’t too busy to listen a minute. I been waiting 
for that pay check. Yeh, I thought I'd get a line on her 
a better one if = 


and you can get 
“*Go away while you're all in one piece,”’ advised John- 


you want 


son. 
“‘Aw, you can’t bluff me,” said I 
on the edge of the de | 


you think. Listen. Fir thing she did was to get that 


oggs, seating himself 
es, it may not be what 
check cashed te! lollar bills, she wanted. Ther he went 
out in the kitchen and wrote a letter and put two of those 
bills into it. 
to put it aboard the train to-night 
t. I heard her a g | if there wa 
” Here Boggs paused 

So you've been sneaking round and watching her’? 


That letter is in her pocket now. She's going 
Going to stay up to do 
a mail box on 





l 
Seventeer 
“ > 


You're a fine little secret-service agent, you are! 
Well?” 

**She could have put that letter through the post office 
here,” 1ed, “but that might tip her hand. 
Hank Osmun would tell, of course 
on the Q.T. There’s a rea 
to know who the letter is going to, and where he is 


Boggs contin 








o, she'll slip it aboard 
Now, if you want 


on, you bet. 


And Boggs paused again. 

**Well?”’ repeated Johnson 

“You could easy find out,’’ finished Bogg 
He'd tell you.” 

At this point Johnson rose 
the nape of h 

Here’ 


said the station 


“McGee is 
on Seventeen. 
swiftly and taking Boggs by 
neck escorted him to the door 

of the 
‘Crawl through it before 


And if 


1ealthy don’t let me catch you fooling round that baggage 


a hole the carpenters left in the side 





house,” agent 


you prefer to remain 





I step on you and squash you 
I 


car to-night!” 
“But,” 
ably sending the dough to her 
neck, 
“It’s none of our business who she’s sending it to 
snarled Johnson. ‘“‘Get that through your fat head, 


*‘don’t you see that she’s prob- 


Ouch! f my 


gurgled Boggs, 
Leggo o 


you big stiff!” 


Humpty And if vou bother me any rn 
crash pants so high you can wear ‘em for 

Boggs went 
mumbling profanel) 


away 








There are time vyhen a decet i er 
beyond the hopes or expectations of a modest n 
reward came to Fred Johnson, who had made it } 
to keep an eye on Boggs until the depar 
seventeer He iw June drop her letter into th 
on the le of the ba page ca 1 re i 
watch the tail lights of the train gr dit 
darkness, and he felt as if he had been spying 

‘Suppose she sees me here on the baggag 
thought Johnson. “ Bette peak to her ) 
who it 

June recognized the drawling v ew! m 
it was a wonderful night. She replied quite trut 
all desert nights are wonderful 

And a good thing the ire aid Johr 
wouldn’t—I mean, nobod d her t 
the night The desert is a ght after di 
daytime it’s holy fright 

“T love it,” said the young woman. “There 
about it—I don’t know just what, but it’ ) 
quiet and always the same It t sort of re 
you ever felt that way 

Yes, but I don’t like to admit it. The desert 
il the ee too much of it hat ha ’ ‘ 
prospectors; the desert has got ’er Ihe an 


where else. After a while they go sort of nutty 
make uu lonesome too. . . dor Ippe 
to sit down and talk a litth 

‘What shall we talk about 

“‘About anything in the 1 but food 
earnestly; and wondered why he had neve 
laugh before. 

So they sat on the baggage truck in the d 
about the weather: about the desert and it 
the great stars burning softly overhead; abou 
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‘Here's a Hole the Carpenters Left in the Side of the House. Craw! Through it Before I Step on You and Squash You" 
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THE LAST MEAN =—By George Pattullo 


IGHT, and the road choked with troop There wa 

a jam at a crossroad and the long columns of 

infantry and artillery, and machine guns and engi 

neers, and ammunition trucks and supply trains, were held 

up, every one of them demanding what the hell was the 

matter up there in front. Why didn’t they move? The 

boche avions would be over in a minute! 

A frantic M. P. was str ng to straighten out the tangle. 

Who win the war?” jeered a doughboy from the dark. 
Rose a sardonic choru The M. P.’s!” 

A lieutenant colonel filtered through the press and dis 

covered that the block wa iused by the obstinacy of the 

driver of a Frenct un who had his truck turned 


traight across the head of the column and refused to back, 


though he could not advance The colonel couldn't speak 
French; but the dri er comprehended in tantly the sort of 
English he employed and got his machine out of the way. 
rhe column moved slow forward, with frequent halts 

Never was such a congestion An entire division was 
going into action, and it had only half a road, the other 

ilf being taken by an unbroken line of trucks and supply 
wagons returning from the battle area—and a division on 
the march stretches out thirty-eight miles 


It had been raining for days and they sloshed through a 
hin layer of mud. Wagons creaked and groaned; trucks 
whined and boomed and back-fired; drivers cursed and 
fumed; tired mules set up a demoniacal braying at every 
top; above the tumult of their crawling advance rose the 
harp voives of officers in command Keep to the right!’ 
Yet all the uproar merged finally into one sound—the slow 
teady tramp of innumerable feet 

A faint whispery 
from the trees that bordered the highway 


drizzle fell on them and dripped sadly 
Presently it 
ceased; the clouds reluctantly dispersed and a pale moon 


shone out 
The Sore Spot in the Section 


pape was no rejoicing on that account. They damned 
the moon for all time. Captain Farwell, trudging at the 
head of his company, glanced up at it apprehensively. Well 
he knew what it would bring—and those long massed 
columns on the road! 

A few minutes and they caught the familiar hum of a 
boche motor. Somebody made a profane remark, which 
raised a nervous laugh. On it came, droning like a mon- 
atrous bee. Where would it strike? They waited tensely, 
their eyes on the road as they hiked. Any moment that 
road might burst 
into jets of flame; 
but they could do 
nothing—only 
march, lest the col 
umn be broken. 

The drone swelled 
to a savage fugue 
He was close upon 
them now Then 
Whang! Whang! 
Whang! Three 
blinding spurts ol 
fire, three tearing 
crashes, and deeper 
darkness The col 
umn wavered and 
went on 

Hie had dropped 
his load ahead of 
Farwell’s company 
Had some failed to 
explode or did he 
still hold a few in 
reserve? Evidently 
the raider’s stock 
was expended, for 
next they heard him 
wirling above the 
tops of the trees 
Down he swooped 
like a devil bat and 
turned loose with a 
machine gun. The 
bullets crackled 
above Farwell’s 
head and he invol 
untarily hunched 
his shoulders, for 
when machine-gun 
bullets crack thes 
are very near; if 
they sing they are 
off at one side. 





The boche flew homeward for more eggs; the column 
continued to advance. They were picking up dead and 
wounded from the road, and a truck stalled in a bomb hole; 
but the doughboys lifted the front wheels out and the line 
went round the spot. 

“Now what’s the matter?’ 

They had halted again. The delay ran into minutes. A 
high bank rose on their right and Farwell perceived a man 
sitting silently on a horse. He stepped out of the line to 


speak to him. 

No response—not even a movement. He spoke again, 
louder this time. Still the rider remained voiceless. 

““What are you doing there? What outfit’re you with?” 
cried the captain angrily. 

Neither man nor horse stirred. There wassomething eerie 
about their immobility. It seemed to Farwell that they 
were resting against the bank. He put out his hand and 
shook the rider by the knee; then recoiled in sudden hor- 
ror. His hand came away moist with warm blood. 

“Why, he’s dead!” he cried. 

‘Dead, sure enough!” agreed a sergeant, making an 
examination. ‘‘Both he and the horse got it, captain.” 

There they stood, leaning against the wall of earth, 
upright as in life. 

The rider still gripped the reins, was still upright in the 
saddle, with his head tilted a little backward. 

The column got under way once more, only to be held 
up a few hundred yards ahead. The block was now such 
that a solo could not have penetrated it—and a motor- 
cycle can sneak through a crack. The middle of Farwell’s 
company rested near the junction of a small cart road with 
the highway. As they waited they heard the throbbing 
song of another plane, musical, threatening. The men 
dropped their voices to whispers 

‘*What the Sam Hill’re you whispering for?” exclaimed 
a soldier. ‘‘Do you suppose he can hear you up there?” 

The night killer drove straight for them; he circled a 
minute or two above their heads. Farwell discerned a 
point of light in the very center of the company and yelled 
fiercely: ‘‘Put that out!"’ The cigarette was snuffed in 
the wink of an eye, but it was too late. A hissing rush, and 
the world teetered about them. They lost three killed and 
eight wounded —because a man had been careless! 

“Who did that smoking?” in a white fury. 


A long silence; then one of the men spoke up: 

“‘It was Grisett, sir.’’ 

“No, sir; it was not. I ain’t touched a cigarette to-night. 
I seen Hall with one in his hand, captain.” 





““You did, hey?” answered Farwell, stepping close; but 


eying him did no good in the gloom. ‘‘What made you 
pick on Hall? Because he’s a casualty?” 

“No, sir. I seen him, honest to Gawd, captain, sir.” 

Farwell had an impulse to shoot him where he stood, for 
intuition told him that Grisett was the culprit. Hadn’t he 
always given trouble, from the day he joined the company 
among a batch of replacements? Surly and dirty, malinger- 
ing on every hike, playing sick when they were in the line, 
Grisett had been a sore spot in his section. Such a man can 
infect an entire platoon as surely as a cancer ravages the 
whole body. But questioning developed that only one of 
his comrades would name Grisett positively; the column 
began to move; and the captain perforce had to abandon 
the investigation until later. 

Wet, weary and footsore, they trudged along, the men’s 
heads bowed beneath the weight of the packs. The air was 
alive with enemy planes, but the company escaped further 
strafing. They heard the crash of bombs farther back 
along the road, but those sounds soon ceased, the moon 
hid her face, and their thoughts centered wholly on when 
they should reach their destination. 


In the Ruined Village 


ARWELL was sick and spent. For three days they 

had hiked across the face of France, doing from twenty 
to twenty-five miles a day. He had a touch of flu; fully a 
third of his command were suffering from its effects or from 
dysentery. But they kept on their feet with sullen dogged- 
ness and headed toward the great battle. Though shiver- 
ing and miserable, now hot, now cold, they would not drop 
out. Some of them were whimpering with the pain of their 
feet and aching joints. Some wept in the despair of utter 
exhaustion. Ever so often came the clatter of a rifle, the 
clash of accouterments—only another fallen unconscious. 
Still they kept on. 

““God!"’ he thought. ‘‘Were ever such men?” 

He wondered, as he plodded along, how many of them 
would emerge alive from this show. They had heard 
rumors of an armistice, of peace within the month; but 
rumors are forever flying through the army and most of the 
boys scouted the hope. It was a cinch that an armistice 
would not be concluded in time to save them from this 
fight, and every sign pointed to a do-or-die effort. He 
knew what that meant. 

Would he pull through this as he had pulled through the 
others? He wore two wound stripes already. Surely those 
were enough! ‘It 
didn’t seem fair 
that he should be 
going in again when 
so many thousands 
| were sitting pretty 
in the back areas. 
He laughed bitterly 
as he thought of the 
trim young men 
who so often dashed 
up from army head- 
quarters to inspect 
them in the rest 
sectors. 

Just before dawn 
they entered a tiny 
village. A frightful 
stench stung their 
nostrils, and twice 
Farwell stumbled 
over something 
soft—the bodies of 
unburied dead. The 
boche had been 
driven from his 
place very recently 
and his shelling had 
been too severe to 
permit the conquer- 
ors to clean up. 
Even as the men 
threaded the pitted 
and littered main 
street, some 155’s 
and a few ‘‘fast 
freights”’ burst on 
the edge of town. 

The houses were 
tumbled heaps of 
stone and mortar. 
They took refuge 
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er work, work don’t bother me, 





Ise fo’ times as happy as a buh-humblebee.” 

ITUS MARSDEN proclaimed to the world the 

content that filled his heart. Work was geod 

enough for field 
hands and river niggers. 
Cutting the lawns that 
fronted white folks’ resi- 
dences on Legal Hill or 
taking an occasional r’ar 
at the gallopin’ dominoes 
when the sevens and 
*levens were feeling anx- 
ious to oblige a boy were 
the sources of an income 
sufficient for the day 
And no man has seen to- 
morrow. 

Vitus walked along a 
shaded back street. The 
sidewalk was made of 
soft red brick, which 
wore down unevenly so 
that young grass cutters 
would flap along and flap 
along until an old brick 
would try to bump hisself 
in an’ live with a boy's 
toes. 

In the left pocket of 
his adhesive shirt three 
silver dollars lay heavy as 
a crocodile’s conscience. 
“Black shoes is three 
dollars, yaller shoes is 
three-fifty,’’ thought 
Vitus. ‘“‘Ketch me one 
mo’ lawn—then watch 
out, yaller shoes! Isea 
wil’cat f’r yaller, an’ Ise 
on my prowl!” 

The Wildcat was cap- 
tured at the corner of 
Fourth and Elm by Mis’ 
Minnie Morrison 
“‘Name’s Mis’ Minnie 
but folks minds like she 
was a ol’ whale an’ them 
Jonah.” 

“Vitus, come here 

The Wildcat responded 
with the muscular activ- 
ity of his namesake 
**Mis’ Minnie, here I is.”’ 


‘“‘This lawn needs 


ArT 


trimming. It must be L a 


ILLUSTRATED Br mM. tL. 


By HUGH WILEY 


BLUMENTHAL 


de oe 





WILDCAT 


The Wildcat rolled ’em, and his proprietary inter 


in the five dollars died a natural death he 

brother galloped the dominoes for two pass« i 

whittled the Wildcat down to the measly fift ‘ 
piece that Mis’ Mint 


had given him f 
curing the ol’ « epnhant 

The Wildcat massaged 
the dice between ' 
magenta palms, “Littl 
gallopers, speak to me! 
Shoots fifty cent 

The little galloper 
spoke to him Ihe 
speech Was not tha 
which charms the ears 
fortune’s paramour. It 
sounded like the language 


of a steamboat man or 
deppity sheriff The 
lodge brother grunted 
“Wildcat, you is had 
your prowl.” 

The Wildeat retreated 
from the circle and made 
his way to the front room 
of the barber shop 

““W illie, how's « hances 


for gettin’ me a haircut 





ol redit till I cuts me 
another law: 

Ihe pro} ‘ or ‘ 
to the financial ondl 
tion of the victim who 


emerged from the bach 
room of the shop, | 
time in stating his term 
‘We sells haircuts f'r 
cash; wartimes an’ foll 
movin’ away ha rie 
about bust now They 
ain’t no more credit till 
after the war is over 
The Wildcat huffled 
out of the hep and 
prowled homeward. He 
paused in front of a 
grocery 
to figger he might eat a 


tore long er ough 


can of sardine fishes. He 
, 


oo read the sign above the 

‘3 he door—‘‘CashGrocery” 
row and resumed his course 
as At the boarding house 


a white man waited for 


the Wildcat. The man 


trimmed evenly and with The Wildcat Massaged the Dice Between His Magenta Paims. “‘Littie Gallopers, Speak to Me! Shoots Fifty Cents!"’ carried a sheaf of folded 
precision—eliminating, up paper n hi ef 
as far as your inferior technic will permit, the incongruous He regarded the flappy sole of his left shoe and discov hand. The Wildcat recalled the fact that white met t} 
undulations consequent to a preponderance of clover.” ered that the contents of the shoe consisted of about equal folded-up papers never meant any luck for a boy 
“Yas’m! Is you got a whetstone?” The Wildcat’s parts of foot and clover. He removed the shoe and shook Ain't no ’stallment man— I finished up that ‘stall; 
intellect sagged for an instant with the effort of remember- the grass out of it. vanjo an’ that ol allment gold watch —hov { 
ing some of the heavy-set words for future use at the Mis’ Minnie appeared with the fifty cent “From a hite man here 
Argumentative Pleasure Club. casual inspection it would appear that your reputation ha The white ma hallenged: “Boy ir 1 e \ 


Ordinarily the business of trimming a lawn meant no 
more to the Wildcat than shuffling half a mile through a 
grass-strewn bit of life, but Mis’ Minnie’s specifications 
had made this a different proposition. Her vocabulary had 
made work out of a little old job of cutting grass. 

‘I don’t bother work, work don’t conflooperate no 
bumblebee-ee. I'll lend me a lawn-mowin’ machine f'r this 
here ol’ elephant of a lawn.” 

For half an hour after the lawn mower had been bor 
rowed —on the strength of a promise to sharpen it up free 
“to show how good kin I make ol’ grass eater cut '’—the 
Wildcat marched with his feet flopping into a cascade of 
blue grass and clover which gushed from the whirling 
knives. He roughed down the incongruous undulations 
and trimmed the edges as best he could with the lawn 
mower, and was so relieved at the improvement ,he had 
wrought that he resolved to sacrifice the edge of his 
shavin’ razor in an attack on the floppity bunches of grass 
along the margin of the lawn. He produced the razor with 
a movement similar to that which a fat man employs in 
scratching his back, and in a few minutes the margin of the 
lawn was enjoying the bristly status of its interior. The 
Wildcat raked up the results of the grass eater’s activity, 
returned the machine to its owner with a request that he 
try it and see how good kin she cut now, and sat down to 
rest himself until Mis’ Minnie might bestow the fifty cents. 

“Black shoes, three dollars. Yaller shoes, three-fifty. 


9 


Fifty cents, where at is you? 


been substantiated in tt ! ance by equivalent per- 


formance.’ 


The Wildeat batted hi eye “Yas’m, Mi Minnie, 
Thank you!” 

The ftifty-cent piece clinked to its place in the pocket of 
the adhesive shirt beside the thre« lver dollar M 


Minnie walked into the house and Vitus sat down to put 
on his left shoe, from which the clover had been emptied 
*Yaller shoes, three fifty " The three-fifty nked not 
as the Wildcat bent over to put on his shoe 

Pressed against the sole inside of the Wildeat’s left shoe 
outlining in placid green the perfection of its promise, 
a four-leaved clover. 

“Cloveh! Li’l cloveh, us needs action!” 

The three-fifty clinked in cadence with the Wildeat’ 
gallop toward a place where sevens and ‘levens were feeling 
anxious to oblige. 


In the back room of Willie Webster's barber sl op the 
Wildcat knelt in a circle of his kind, getting action on the 
three-fiity. A pair of mercury dice introduced by a lodge 
brother failed to respond. The Wildcat shot a dollar and 
let it lay for three passes. He picked up the accumulated 
wealth and warmed the dice with the breath of victory 

““Ise a fo’-leaf wil’cat, an’ Ise on my prowl! Shoots 
five dollars!” 

The lodge brother recalled the guaranty that accompanied 
the mercury dice. ‘Boy,’’ he said, “roll 'em!”. 


The white man pointed the folded-up paper { 
You are drafted for the First Service Batta ! he 
to the provost marshal in Mempl by to-n 


‘T sure msiderable. What UY ne 


Battalion? Vitus Marsden, the Wildcat, menta 
ed l ‘ 
‘ e batta ire | ne ruct I I 
You lo iequipment in led as 80 
pa ne me il exami! ” 
f juipment imination! The W 
k hold of |} Adam’s apple ggerin’ it migh ri 
jump round ur it got lo ‘You mean Ise a 
dier f'r workin’ in dis yere wah?” 
“Wouldn't Say you'll be in the war, boy’’—tl whit 
man had } joy int york u'll be sort of on th ‘ 





of it—the front edge, buildin’ railroads f'r haulin’ dead 
Germans away from in front of our cannons.” 
The Wildcat lost hi 


health during the next three se« 
**Mister, my misery has got me bad ag’in F 





“Before noon to-morrow at Memphis; the pr 
marshal’s office And if you ain’t there you get a mitita 
burial to-morrow at sundown.” 

The white m n casual inte ! tne 
Wildcat’s complaint and departed in search of the next 


winner in the lottery. 
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The militar 
Wildeat curled up 
ont bed and re 


“Uppity, 1 Ax You Where at is de 
Artillery Parade Where I'se Cons 


moved his shoes so 

to be footloos« secrated to Carry Dese Mutes?" 

n his misery In 

de the left shoe, distinct against the dark leather back 
ground of the sole, lay the four-leaved clover 

“Cloveh, you fo’-leaf liar, wuz you a hawg I'd barbecue 
you with a roel 

The Wildeat seraped the four-leaved clover from the 
inside of hi hoe He clenched the talisman in a savage 
fist and heaved it from him. It fell on the foot of the bed 
and attached itself to the surface of a blanket. The Wildcat 
flopped himself down and tried to groan himself to death 
He felt sleep He was pretty handy when there was any 
jobs of eating or sleeping to be done. Presently he dreamed 
of yaller shoes and cascades of four-leaved clover 

Ise a mil'tary Wildcat, an’ Ise on my prowl! Wah 

only us boys hauls dead 
ones on railroads! Shoots five dollars 1 needs action!” 

The Wildcat’s lower jaw sagged down something less 
than a foot. Without half trying he slept until an hour 
past noon of the next day 


Germans is like gallopin’ dominoes 


The Wildcat awakened to face a threatening past and a 
tolerably measly future The window of the room was 
clouded with a drizzle of rain. The smell of something 
frying in hot grease suggested that a little grub might 
come in handy for a hungry prowler. “‘ Ain't et me nothing 
a-tall since Mis’ Minnie consecrated me to cuttin’ that ol’ 
elephant of a lawn.’ 

Dressing consisted of the simple business of putting on 
hi hoe and hat Ihe floppity front end of the left shoe 
was lashed to contact with the sole of the Wildeat's foot by 
“Yaller shoes, three-fifty; I 
don't need you nohow in the summertime.” 

Downstairs the empresas of the boarding house was ren- 


means of a piece of string 


dering grease from some bacon rinds that a white lady had 
bestowed upon her. The Wildcat looked things over and 

ysgested that a little breakfast might build up his run 
down constitutiot 


I'he Amazon eyed him with the cares ng look of an 


tive rattlesnake Brekfus’— vou beggin’ brekfus’, an’ 
dinner cleared up an hour ago! Youse rollin’ heavy if you 
gits any supper, you triflin’ fiddle-footed mushrat! Clear 


outen here!" 

The Wildcat lost interest in breakfast. The white man 
had said something about a military burial in case the 
rendezvous at the provost marshal’s office in Memphis was 
delaved bevend noon 

‘Miss Lou, what time does the clock say now?’ 

‘Inch past two o'clock.” 

Number 953,497 selected from the several evils which 
confronted him that one which led away from the military 





burial. Eliminating the Memphis quadrant from the circle 
of fate there remained the railroad track which led south; 
the impossible Mississip’, on the west; and the Swamp 
Road, leading ea The Swamp Road was pretty fair 


except that a boy traveling that way had to pass the hangin’ 
tree, where a piece of rope still dangled from a lower limb. 


The Wildcat rolled up a blanket from the bed where he 
had slept and tossed it gently out of the window. In mak- 
ing his exit he was careful to avoid Mis’ Lou. He sneaked 
down the back street with his blanket and headed for the 
railroad track which led south. 

Farewell, muddy horseshoe bend in the rollin’ Mississip’; 
farewell, hangin’ tree on the Swamp Road; farewell, mili- 





tary burial 
Number 953,497 reached the railroad yards and headed 
down the track. The Wildcat was on his prowlin’ way. 





‘I don't bother work, work don’t bother me ” 

At the lower end of the yard a soldier stepped from 
between a pair of box cars and pointed a shiny new bayonet 
at the Wildeat’s digestive system. Behind the bayonet was 
the biggest rifle the Wildcat had ever seen. 

The soldier strayed a little from the words of the manual. 
“Nigger,” he demanded, “‘ where in hell is you headed for?”’ 

After a while the Wildcat regained partial control of his 
“Provo’ man’s place in Memphis f’r ’quip- 
ment,” he stated. 

“Corp’| the guard—Post Number Six!” the sentry 
bawled. The Wildcat rolled his eyes. The corporal ap- 
peared, convoying an automatic pistol whose sagging vol- 


lower jaw 


ume was eloquent of military burials. 

**White man with a paper tol’ me my number an’ could 
I git to Memphis. I got headed round somehow wg 

“Boy, head round again, an’ head quick!"’ The Wildcat 
executed an efficient but technically imperfect About Face. 

Ten minutes later, in a box car filled with twenty more 
high numbers, he was en route for Memphis. In an hour 
the car was disgorging its accumulation under the smoky 
train shed in the Memphis station. A group of officers con- 
fronted the Wildcat and his associates. One of these gentle- 
men with a long paper in his hand was reading numbers. 

“*Number 953,497.” 

“Gin’ral, here I is.” The Wildcat stepped forward to 
whatever kind of military funeral might await him. 

Che officer consulted his list. ‘‘Son, is your name Vitus 
Marsden? 

‘“*Gin'ral, yassir 

‘Line up over there with those other boys—and don’t 
call me ‘gin’ral.’” 

“Gin’ral, yassir 

Anything to oblige was the present policy. The “gin’ral” 
had a low voice, like a good poker player. The Wildcat 
decided that the “ gin- 
‘ral’’ was white folks. 

That night the Wild- 
cat slept in a long cot- 


é > 
ton shed. At quarter 1 We 
to ten a lusty bugler ' : 
blew the call to quar- a 


ters 

‘What dat horn 
mean?” the Wildcat 
suddenly de- 
manded of an ex- 
perienced soldier in 
soldier clothes. 

**Sign they’s 
buryin’ some noisy 
nigger,’’ the expe- 
rienced soldier in- 
formed him. 

Taps blared with 
a suddenness to be y 
expected of Gabriel 
only. ‘Buryin’ us 
boys as fast as they 
ketch us,”’*the Wild- 
cat decided. He 
rolled his blanket 
round his head and 
resigned himself to 
whatever hand the 
fates might deal 
from their stacked 
dec k 

Something 
tickled his ear. 
“Cotton creeper, 
mos’ likely.” He 
reached for the 
offending insect 
and inspected it. 
It was the four- 
leaved clover, con- 
siderably the worse 
for wear, which he 
had cast from him 
the night before in 
the boarding house. 
“Cloveh, you hell- 
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The sergeant in charge of quarters turned out the lights. 
The Wildcat kept thinkin’ and ponderin’ about military 
burials and hauling dead Germans in front of cannons. In 
his misery he decided to let the gin’ral help him worry. 
There was one man what acted like white folks. He fell 
asleep with the gin’ral between him and the military funeral 
and the dead Germans and the hangin’ tree and the rest of 
the pesterin’ things that wildcats hate. 

So far the Wildcat had missed four meals. 


Reveille sounded. The Wildcat blinked himself into the 
cold realities of life and sat up. 

“‘Boy,” he said to the ginger-faced youth next to him, 
“boy, what us needs is some side meat an’ gravy an’ bis- 
cuits an’ When does us eat?” 

He put on his shoes and sought out a soldier with three 
chevrons on his sleeve. ‘‘Podneh, where at is us boys’ 
brekfus’ ’quipment?”’ 

The sergeant, old in the service, gave the Wildcat his 
second lesson in military etiquette. The Wildcat figgered 
that if there was any card lower than a deuce in the mili- 
tary deck he was it. For the balance of the day he waited 
for some other boy to start something. In the afternoon he 
passed the medical examination and stood in line for an 
hour until his uniform and equipment were issued to him 
He was assigned to Company C of the battalion. At four 
o'clock the company formed for the first time. The Wildcat 
sized down to Squad Seven and took his place in the 
front rank. 

““Company—’ten-shun!”’ The sergeant observed a sud- 
den epidemic of protruding stomachs 

“Co’pals will be selected at retreat for their mil’tary 
bearin’. When I tells you ‘At ease,’ you eases; when I tells 
you ‘At rest,’ you talks. At rest!” 

The boy behind the Wildcat talked. He talked at the 
Wildcat: 

“Cap'n find that meat plow you's totin’ you'll be at 
res’—after the funeral.” 

The weight of the Wildcat’s shaving razor suddenly 
rested heavy between the shoulder blades of his conscience. 
**How come?” 

“You know how come; an’ it stickin’ out agin’ yo’ coat 
like ol’ hawg’s backbone.” 

The Wildcat straightened up. At retreat he had shifted 
his razor, but was still acutely straight. The captain’s 
**Tenshun!”’ nearly threw him over backward. 

Because of his military bearing the Wildcat became 
corporal of his squad. 

One minute after taps the Wildcat gave his first com- 
mand. “‘Lootenant says, ‘Shut up when taps horn blows.’ 
She done blow. Shut up!” 

Out of the darkness came an impu- 
dent inquiry: ‘Who is you?” 

“Ise yo’ co’pal.”’ 
From another 
corner of the tent 
there came a 
whisper of deri- 
sion: ‘‘Huh 
when de looten- 
ant’s gone dey 
ain’t no co’pals!”’ 
The Wildcat 
fumbled round for 
an instant and 
then walked softly 
toward the source 
of the whisper. 
He lighted a 
match with his 
lefthand. In hisright 
there waved a razor 
with the meanest 
blade Squad Seven 
had ever seen. The 
match burned out. 
Untii reveille Squad 
Seven snored heavily. 


As near as the 
Wildcat could see, the 
war consisted of free 
rations, free clothes, 
a little prancin’ round 
and considerable work 
with picks and shov- 
els. Trench practice 
was the order of the 
day, and for three 
weeks the company 
dug trenches. A jack- 
rabbit, springing from 
Section F-63 of an 

advance sector running 


raisin’ houn’—Ise gonna — through the Skaggs’ pas- 
eat you!"’ He ground a i ture, led two members 
the four-leaved nemesis to Mis’ Minnie’s Vocabulary Had Made Work Out of a Littie of the Wildcat’s family 
a pulp. Old Job of Cutting Grass a chase that terminated 











ti in the guardhouse. With this exception the squad had 
{ an excellent record. The colonel was pleased to remark 
the fact within hearing of the Wildcat; with cyclones sell- 
ing at two cents a ton the Wildcat figured Squad Seven 
was about twelve dollars’ worth. 
Then, following rumor, came orders. 
Box cars to an Atlantic port, afew hours on the long pier 
against which the transport lay, and then four decks below 
fl the surface of the harbor the Wildcat realized that as a 
boiled egg he was something under ninety seconds. All the 
steamboats he was ever on were made of wood and a nigger 
could look over the side and see land once in a while, but 
this old elephant of an iron boat was a jail with four or 
five cellars. 

“What grieves my gizzard mos’ is why is ol’ boat so 
res’less an’ uncertain where is she goin’,” the Wildcat 
objected. ‘Rockin’ round all the time like a bog-down 

mule.” 
The third day out a strange bugle call floated down from 
the deck above. 
' “*Co’pal, what dat h« 
| Squad Seven demanded. 
The Wildcat was pretty well scared himself but managed 
{ to pick his cue from a yell in the far corner of the compart- 


rn sayin’?” a startled member of 





ment, where the sergeants bunked. 








. “Pay day, boy. Ain’t you been a soldier long enough to 
rekonize money when she sings at you?” 

‘ An hour later pay day had grav itated toa group of hard- 

{ boiled professionals whose skill as crap shooters was adver- 

\ tised by their several accumulations of paper money. The 


Wildcat, still in the game and going stronger every second, 
was rolling some eloquent ivory. Restricted in the calis- 
thenics of chance by the fact that his guardian knees cov- 
ered two bales of greenbacks, about all he could do was to 
sweat and win money. Coming out, his opening palm 
en with monotonous regularity. 


shower 


spelled seven or elev 
llars; 
down! . . . Fivespotan’ali’ldeuce. . . . Lie 
lay. . . . Shower down, brothers, shower down! .. . 
gh! Fade me, niggers, fade 
Five 
an’ six is ‘leven! Li’l green leaves come back where at you 


Shower 


**Shoots fifty dc shower down, brothe rs, 


ts her 


} ome on } 


it, an’ I shoots it all. 


An’ I six-aces fo’ m) 
me! Ise a mil’tary wil’ 


a hund’ed an’ de boat rolls me. 


brothers -” 


growed. 
down yo’ money, 
“*Ten-shun!”’ 
At the foot of the companionway stood the lieutenant. 

Presently he began to read out loud from a paper: 
“Special Orders Number Seven—Headquarters First 
}attalion: Gambling on board this ship by mem- 
bers of this battalion is forbidden. Offenders will be placed 
in arrest, in confinement and tried by special court. Signed: 


service 


Colonel Commanding.” 

The lieutenant added an emphatic verbal indorsement: 
“If I find any of you niggers shootin’ craps I'll skin the 
livin’ hell out of you.” 

The Wildcat sat on the edge of his bunk and counted up 
as high as he could. “TI figgers I wins sumpin’ like a thou- 
| san’ dollars; an’ here is me an’ the money, safe an’ sound.” 

From a sack of mail delivered on board at the hour of 
the ship’s departure a letter addressed to the Wildcat 
reached him as he finished counting his money. He laid the 
money beside him and summoned a school nigger. 
**Boy, read me this here letter what she say.” 
| The 
ger ope ned the 
pages of the letter 


| and read it. ’ 


school nig- 


Pet 
> : ’ PE en + ~ 





The Barrage of the Zero Hour Rocked the Earth Round Them —the Mules Charged Across a Field That Began to Bloom With 
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“Letter come from Mis’ m Squad Seven, drenched ar miserable, la 
Lou at de boa’din’ house ‘ iy! down on some wet aw and pulled some wet blar 
sayin’ ‘Where at that blan- 4 kets over its wet anatom 
ket you took an’ three dol- *“Whut did de lootenant call d my pal?” 
lars boa’d an’ here is a ‘Res’ camp.” 
fo’-leaf cloveh fo’ good ‘Anyhow, alongside t , a aan lar 


luck, an’ how is you all? nacheral 
Good-by, an’ Lawd bless 
yo’, savin’ you a jar of 


pussonal preserves what 


feels steady-like an 


inder | ne 


you likes.’”’ Wha ou 
“Where at mean lan’? 
de cloveh?”’ Git t leep! 


The 
nigger shook a 
flattened green 
talisman from 
the envelope. 
The Wildcat 
picked it up. 

“Cloveh! 


Li’l cloveh, 


school 


miles farther along 
the road to Berlina 
general command 
Ing brigade head 
quarters lay down 


on a potato sack 
here is you an’ here’s in the corner of a 
mo’ money what I roofless stone barn 
ever see. and smoked the 


Money, where is you 
at!” 


front ends of three 
Then 


ulphuric bas 


cigarettes 
The bale of green- 
had disap- 


ina 
backs 
peared. 

Mess call blew a 
minute later but the 
Wildcat wasn’t 
hungry. 


rich with the trem 
olo of Passion ne 
eur ed the qualified 
rain and the Serv 
ice of Supply and 
called for an 
orderly. 

‘Ask 


artille ry 


Ten days later at a 
port in France 
discharged 


one of the 
base 


the 


officers to 


ship Sid Pins enters. come in here a 






her brunet cargo. moment, and then 
. Feet, lemme see “Brekfus'!t Youse Rollin’ Heavy if You Gits Any get G. H Q n the wire rhe 
kin you trod de 5 , , , ae orderly saluted and faded into t} 
. upper, You Triflin’ Fiddie-Footed Mushrat iis a an Ae 4 . 
ground! The Wild- adjoining room, where, in a lI 
cat felt middlin good in spite of the incidental discomforts once tenanted | a large red cow, a signal-« rps man sat 
of the voyage Explosive eggs, stewed liver and the rest- in front of a twenty-pair board 
less rockin’ round of the uncertain boat were forgotten, and “Git G. H. Q. an’ ring the Ol’ Man when you git ’em,” 
in their place a hundred happier impressions formed: he ordered. He sought another section of the barn and 
addressed an officer who was stutter yme ke r " 
I eats when I kin git it ‘ t { } 
cP ay Phas ru pewriter Sir, the general presents } —_ 
I leeps mos all de time, wilt i 
’ ; - — nts ar | ‘ e you in | ‘ 
I don’t give a dog-gone if de sun don’t neveh shine, ae 4 ‘ ; “ ais , 
Dat’s why I'ma happy as a buh-humblebee-ee — Che general wa tling up ont potato sack when the 
I don't bother work, an’ work don’t bother me! artillery colonel re porte d. 


** Jim, what’s the maximum barrage ri 


“Fall in!” advance?” he asked. 

Company C formed and counted off as far down the line “Eight miles, general; not over eight 
as the tenth squad without getting balled up, and executed “Our Front is four miles ahead of your gut leaving 
a Squads Right that found only about half its members four to go. I've ordered two miles kicked out of the line 
running wild, and finally hit up a route step for the long Two miles is two miles on paper, but I es start 


it’s hard to hold ’em 


or 





hill that led to camp. 
“Where at is we headed fo’, co’pal?”’ 


and if they mi 


} 1) ~ ; 
in hell are they a 


**Res’ camp; us needs rest.” 3eyond the barrage—and where you said; the on 
At nine o’clock that night the company reached camp who get through.” : 
and dined on bully beef and coffee. For the next three The telephone beside the potato sack rar g. The general 
hours they erected tents and dug dit« hes round them. True spoke slowly: ‘General commanding censored Brigade 
to tradition the evening clouds peaking. Let me have Artillery Staff I} 
of the Gironde condensed to a yeneral commanding censored Brigade Hlow in hell. do 


cold rain which endured through- 
out the night. At 


Continued on Page 45 
midnight 
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ghts on Imdustry in Great 


By Meyer Bloomfield 


idlela 


i@) 

HE business of handling ) 

a large force of men i Di Tl Om 
It 


no longer a mystery 
is something which can be 
put into words plain enough 
Keeping an 
organization going through power over other 


for the average man to understand 
men takes far less brains than does the winning 
of their coéperation by appeal to their intelli- 
yence and their interest.” A leader in British 
industry voices in these words an important 
change in the viewpoint of industrial executives. “I ex- 
pect all my fellow employees, whatever may be their 


work, to help. I know that they can help improve our 
organization and our product. And they know that I 
appreciate such help. I want to see them grow in man- 


urement skill and point of view. One way to do this 

is to open up opportunities for all to know the problems 

we have to meet day by day, and to take counsel with 
them Our men see things which we cannot see. No 
man can be a judge in his own cause. If we tolerate 
this we have the formula that might is right, something 
that we have just defeated. We want an Anglo-Saxon, 
not a Prussian, ideal of industry and its management. 
That ideal is of service on the part of every man engaged 

in itor we all move in a kind of living death. If there 

is no ideal service we have to find out how far we are 
the cause of this failure. Men ordinarily give about 
the response we look for in them, There is no reason 
for any failure to make employment a service if we try 
hard enough But we must believe first that it is \ 
few years ago I was interested in a company started to 
trade on the Gold Coast. We decided to limit our profits 
to a reasonable figure, and to turn over the urplus for the 
benefit of the inhabitants of the country with which we 
were trading. There was no cant, no humbug or charity 
about it. We did not sell silk hats to the naked natives 
We sought a fair trade, gave good value, and used the fund 
such as medical care, for which there 
It was our idea that the country had 
already paid us for this service through our trade.” 


to supply real want 
was no extra charge 


Problems in Human Nature 


JRODUCTION of the goods for which a shaken world is 
waiting does not altogether depend on how much the 
man at the bench will extend himself, though more solid 
effort all round is needed; nor on how far workmen will col 
lectively throw over practices which hold production back. 
They will do this, given certain assurances. Nor does it 
rest on the changes in plant and tools which the employer 
is introducing, though all those things will help and go a 
long way. It hangs on things that go deeper into essential 
human nature, and the wise man is he who takes careful 
account of those things. Management of men is just 
management of human nature, and this human nature 
after a long siege of war strain and of danger, alarms, and 
situations which have stirred the brain cells of the multi- 
tude is not quite the human nature that it was before the 
war, There can be no doubt that everywhere you sense a 
wish to settle down, a longing for quiet and for the ordi 
nary routine of everyday life. That settling down will not 
take place until certain difficulties are adjusted and a 
certain uneasiness appeased. Unless these things are done 
disaffection will be there to harass and disturb. 

Some share for this unsettled state of mind which one 
glimpses in going up and down industrial centers can be 
traced to sharp resentment against the kind of supervision 
under which the men have been working. Not that this 
upervision has. been always harsh or incapable—such an 
issertion would be unfair and exaggerated In many 
instances there has been wisdom, understanding. But 
while employers have theorized and experimented the 
workers have been thinking hard on the whole manage- 
ment proposition, and they cherish certain strong convic- 
tions as to how they should be dealt with. These convie- 
tions are not always clearly stated; but the purpose is clear 
enough, even though the phrasing favored by the more 
wgressive would, if carried to its conclusion, undo all 
organization and tumble industry into a heap. 

But, | repeat, the men have been busily brooding over 
notions of something better in shop relationship than they 
have had before, and as thoughts are facts it is worth while 
trying to understand what is behind their feeling about the 
conduct of the workshop and their part in it. 

Having worked at full tilt throughout the war, and 
believing that they were sharing, as never before, with 
foremen, managers and employers in a common business 
directed to a common end—namely, that of winning the 
war—the workmen, take them as a whole, have developed 
in this war experience a new interest in the industrial 
organization of which they have been a part, and a new 
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sense of their relation to it. They are giving up, if they 
have not already abandoned, the idea that they are mere 
ojourners in their place of employment. All through the 
war they were told again and again—and they were dis- 
posed to believe it—that in their hands lay victory or dis- 
aster; that they were needed just where they were; that 
they were the heart and the solar plexus of the organiza- 
tion; and that nothing could excuse any slacking or shift- 
ing about—in short, that they belonged very much right 
where the y found themselves. 

Every effort was made to steady the working force. For 
a time men were not allowed to flit from job to job. Pres- 
sure of all sorts was used to hold them to their work. And 
when the pressure—that of the war regulations especially — 
was relaxed, public opinion and shop opinion against the 
floater and the job hobo came in to help. So the number 
of job changes was kept down. Every man was expected 
to do his duty, and if he was a workman exempt from mili- 
tary service there was an additional reason to stand by. 
And the men stood by; and the longer they stayed the 
more they made comparisons, both mental and vocal, of 
the personnel that gave them orders and instructions and 
had the say over their comings and goings. 

Every plant on war work and very many others have 
been under a most lively public scrutiny. Everybody 
seemed to know all about their inner workings. Whatever 
may have been the privacy they once enjoyed, the strictly 
internal affairs—the domestic gossip, as it were—of every 
great establishment became common property. Eating 
places, the canteens, the pubs, the smoking coaches—all 
were daily centers of exchange, quotation, the ratings of 
managerial idols—or the contrary, as the case may have 
been, and often was. And out of these informal and uni- 
versal juries certain notions as regards management and 
the man power under its ordering came into view, as I have 
already intimated, and though of low visibility at first it 
yet was of sufficient significance to furnish the abler 
among employers with food for thought. 

This is the lesson that struck home the hardest: That 
the chain of management is never any stronger than its 
weakest foreman link. By foreman I mean any of the 
variety of in-between officials of the plant—overseer, boss, 
leading man or whatever the local designation may be 
for the man who comes directly in contact with the men 
stands in their eyes for management as a whole, and rules 
their shop life and duties. This foreman, unfortunately for 
industry, appears in the drama as more or less of a pock- 
eted, sidetracked individual, though his part is that of 
intermediary between the man at the top and the rank and 
file. He was neither expected nor encouraged to broaden 
his own industrial outlook. He had been put into a niche 
and was left there so long as he didn’t give any trouble and 
delivered the output according to schedule. Conferences 
there were aplenty, but he was not among those present; 
executives met to shape up far-reaching policies, but he 
never sat in. As of the poor, short and simple annals only 
were expected of him. 

The only trouble with this proposition is that the situa- 
tion does not lend itself to any such simplicity. There is 
not a man on the whole industrial general staff who influ- 
ences as much the temper, tone and smooth working of an 
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industry as does this same 
unconsidered foreman per- 
MOORE son. He deals with human 
nature every minute, and 
that same human nature 
deals with him about as frequently, and the action 
and reaction of these forces, to use laboratory 
lingo, is a subject suitable for minds well above 
the freshman grade. To sidetrack this fore- 
man then—that is, to fail to help him grow in 
insight—is to choke up a vital channel of com- 
munication between management and men. 

The folly of it has come home to those abler em- 
ployers before mentioned. They are getting at least a 

glimpse of their men’s real attitude and intention. 
Their enlightenment is not sudden. It has been going 
on for years, the war merely accelerating the process. 
Many men of affairs having the interest or desire could 
find out the best that was being done or thought any- 
where. They could read or travel and talk with any 
man whose industrial opinions they cared for. With- 
out much trouble they could give themselves as wide 
a knowledge of industrial questions as they pleased. 
There is nothing disparaging in pointing out that the 
business executive to-day is, on the whole, decades in 
advance of his immediate predecessors as regards indus- 
trial insight. Assuredly there is coming up a new genera- 
tion of industrial leaders in Britain, bred in a sympathy 
with democracy, which promises much for the future of 
industry and for right relations among those who share 
its burden. 

And one of the first improvements concerns that yawn- 
ing mental gap between the man who has the power to 
give orders and those who take them. The building up of 
an enlightened foremanship is one of the big and as yet 
mainly untackled jobs of management. That here and 
there good beginnings have been made only strengthens 
the sense of need. As clear and decisive is the need, if 
management is to win the respect of the managed, for 
finer tools than have thus far been used. The man power 
that is enlisted for the world’s reconstruction will have to 
be dealt with in terms that suggest an understanding of its 
hopes and sense of values. To grasp this is to have the 
secret of successful management in the days to come. 

At the other end the masses, the rank and file, the work- 
ing forees—however we choose to put it—have also been 
undergoing a mental overhauling. The extent of it is even 
yet hardly realized by the man who leaves his office after 
the day’s work, sees the men flow through the gates, and 
then proceeds to his home or club, where he meets those 
who think as he does, have about the same kind of infor- 
mation as to what is going on, and where he never gets a 
glimmer of a life which takes on fresh vigor and fervor after 
the factory windows are darkened. 


New Aims of Executives 


O GET an idea of what is really happening to the work- 
ingman one must go to the sources of his inspiration 
to his meetings and gathering places, to the evening school, 
the public school, the free lectures, read the press and the 
literature of the crowded quarters, and browse among their 
dingy bookstalls and pushcarts laden with the solidest 
reading matter outside of the specialists’ reference shelves. 
And these are only a few of the stimulants of the modern 
workman. Intelligent executives are aware of these stir- 
rings and are not unsympathetic with them. They are, in 
fact, earnestly trying to square their own ideas of handling 
the working force with this new self-respect of their em- 
ployees. The motive that prompts them is not wholly 
selfish. They welcome the coming of an organization in 
which the lowliest member may feel that he has something 

to chip in of suggestion, criticism and idealism. 
Industrial unrest in Britain can no longer be accounted 
for by dissatisfaction with wage rates or hours of labor, 
as in the early days of trade-union agitation. There was a 
time, not long past, when it was possible to ask in regard 
to a particular dispute ‘‘How much do they want this 
time?”’ An increase of a penny an hour or a couple of 
shillings a day represented generally the extent of the de- 
mands. Sometimes the men resented bad factory condi- 
tions or objected to the manners or lack of manners of their 
foremen, and ceased work in protest; sometimes they 
wanted a shorter working day, less overtime, a rearrange- 
ment of rest days, and the like; but broadly it may be said 
that until a few years ago the workers as a class were not 
much in revolt against any system as such or acutely con- 
scious of there being anything wrong with their place in 
industry. Within a short period, however, a marked 
change has taken place in attitude. A new note of criticism 
crept into their propaganda, denying the claim that indus- 
try was already well managed and could not be improved. 
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Among large sections of the workers, especially among 
the younger men, a new temper has appeared. 

Their ideas are easy to dismiss with a contemptuous 
hrug as half-baked notions of the imperfectly educated. 
Imperfectly educated,indeed,the younger workingmen may 
be, and victims of phrases; but these men are tenacious; 
one creed is expounded with fluency by the men of the 
guild movement and the shop-steward movement, which 
declares that the worker is no longer a cog in the industrial 
machine. It infuriates the worker to be described as a 
‘“*hand”’; he repudiates sometimes with oaths the notion 
that he ought to be content with a slow amelioration of his 
lot. Much of his dislike of the welfare schemes put forward 
by employers, his contempt of profit-sharing arrangements, 
till more his suspicion of “scientific management” 
cannot be explained except by reference to his stubborn 
suspicion that his claim to be treated as a human 
being is subtly being circumvented, It is less and less 
possible to humor him. What he wants is to be treated as 
an equal. It is quite likely that things will not work out 
exactly as he expects, but one has only to come into con- 
tact with these groups of which I speak to realize that 
increases in wages, shorter working hours, welfare schemes, 
pensions and even a share of the profits, though desirable 
in themselves, do not go far enough. The active spirits 
among the rank and file are bent upon raising the status 
of their clas 


Professor Murray’s Story 


HE amount of quiet but effective education going on 

among the workmen of these isles is barely understood 
by the public at large. Ask the man on the street what 
he knows about the Workers’ Educational Association and 
he will probably tell you that he has never heard of it; or, 
if he has, the chances are that he harbors a misty notion 
of its being some highbrow sort of thing. Nothing could 
be farther from the truth. This association and other like 
activities among the men have in view the big, long-headed 
purpose of fitting the British worker for a large place and 
responsibility in the conduct of industry. The rank and 
file are taking in hand the job of improving the man-power 
quality of the cour try, doi ig this in the strong conviction 








that only as they fit themselves can they hope to get and 
keep a bigger rdle in the management of industry. Oxford 
University has been in this undertaking a noteworthy 
assistance and inspiration. Some of the brightest and 
ablest graduates of this and, indeed, of other universities, 
too, have been leaders and teachers in this work. 

What is the Workers’ Educational Association, or the 
W. E. A., as it is better known? Founded in 1903 by a 
group of trade union and codperative society members the 
W. E. A. now comprises nearly three thousand organiza- 
tions, such as trades councils, coéperative education com- 


er 





mittees, workingmen’s clubs and teachers’ associations. 
ts local branches cover the industrial centers of England, 
Scotland, Wales, Ireland, Australia, New Zealand, Canada 
and South Africa. Support for this work flows from a large 


number of small contributions and from government 
grants. Workmen enroll for as much as a three years’ 
course, and keep up a good attendance. In the summer 


school for workingmen at Oxford you will find a roomful of 
men—potters, plumbers, carpenters, miners and machin- 
ists—wrestling over economic questions with professors 
of world-wide fame. 

Prof. Gilbert Murray, the famous Greek scholar, tells 
this incident: 

“There was a close friend of mine, once my secretary, 
who gave up that post to become a W. E. A. teacher. In 
this new work he had a very small salary, and hard work. 
He had offers at higher salaries, but he refused them all 
for this teaching of workingmen. When the war came he 
enlisted, and after he had received a commission he found 
himself commanding some of those North Country miners 
who before the war used to form his classes in history and 
political science. When he was mottally wounded some of 
his men almost gave up their owf lives in a long and brave 
effort to save him. One of these men later*received the 


Victoria Cross for his effort to save his teacher com- 
mander.”’ 

Ruskin College, at Oxford, was founded to bring working 
men under university influence, and among other activities 
it has been carrying on correspondence courses for the men 
who could not become residents. The Central Labor Col 
lege is a rebel offshoot of this institution, and operates 
through the Plebs League. This college is supported by the 
National Union of Railwaymen and the South Wales 
Miners’ Federation, though the active elements in the 
work are only a small minority who are in sympathy with 
its extreme teachings. The state of the mind of the Plebs 
League is sufficiently indicated by its motto: “I can prom- 
ise to be candid but not impartial.’’ A monthly, the Plebs 
Magazine, was issued until suppressed by the government, 
it is generally believed for its revolutionary activities 
during the war. The Commission on Industrial Unrest 
found that the propaganda of the Central Labor College 
was one of the chief sources of trouble in the South Wales 
coal district. In March, 1917, the commission states, 
nineteen classes were being conducted in South Wales, 
with some five hundred men in attendance. But the 
influence of the work could not be measured by the small 
membership of these classes. This influence is, as the 
committee points out, ‘deliberate of purpose,” and forms 
a leaven which can on occasion ferment considerably. 

How many men if they were asked what was the greatest 
business enterprise in the British Empire—greatest in 
volume of trade combined with the largest number of share 
holders—could answer offhand ‘“‘The coéperative move- 
ment’? Here is one of the giant enterprises of the present 
day. It is the biggest school of business on earth, providing 
workmen with experience in business management such as 
nothing else gives; it is the recruiting and training station 
for industria! leaders to a degree which warrants my giving 
more than passing mention to the workings of the coépera- 
tive movement. 

In origin the movement dates back to the days of Robert 
Owen and the Rochdale Pioneers—the first codperative 
store being that founded at Rochdale in Lancashire by 
the now historic twenty-eight poor weavers, who in 
December, 1844, opened the Auld Weyvurs’ Shop, in Toad 
Lane, as a grocery store. This shop at first was open only 
on Saturday and Monday evenings; one member acting 
as salesman, another as secretary, a third as cashier to a 
trade of about ten dollars a week, while a fourth was cu 
todian of the capital, amounting to less than one hundred 
and fifty dollars, gathered by dint of hard saving. To-day 
the coéperative stores are the recognized medium of supply 
for the household necessities of not much less than half the 
industrial population of Great Britain. 


The Rochdale Weavers 


HE device that made the Rochdale Pioneers the type of 

all time and established the movement was the division 
of “‘ profits’’ or surplus on the purchases of all the customers. 

From the humble beginnings of twenty-eight members 
the movement has grown, until to-day the United Kingdom 
includes fifteen hundred societies with an aggregate mem- 
bership of three and a half million shareholders. Its annual 
trade is now no less than one billion dollars; its capital in 
shares, loans and deposits amounts to three hundred and 
forty millions; its reserve fund equals four hundred mil- 
lions, with a “profit” or surplus of one hundred millions a 
year. The value of its land, buildings and stock is one hun- 
dred millions, and it has at least fifty millions invested in 
house-building schemes for its members. The persons 
employed directly in the movement number one hundred 
and sixty thousand, and the annual wages bill is-sixty 
millions. More than six hundred thousand dollars annu- 
ally is set aside for purposes of education, propaganda and 
recreation; a similar sum being devoted to charitable 
purposes 

When it is remembered that the whole of this colossal 
undertaking is managed by workingmen, such as colliers, 
enginefrs, weavers, spinners and carpenters, who give their 
scant leisure without any fee or reward, and travel up and 





down the land in the interest of this movement for bare 


expenses, we realize at once that mething deep and 
strong must be acting on the minds of th yreat army. 

4. & May, the general secretary of the International 
Codéperative Alliance, told me: “One of the fundamental 
principles of the movement is that it shall have no dealing 
with the liquor traffic. In spite of the grocers’ licenses thi 


principle is rigidly adhered to, and so far from weakening 
on the question as the movement develops the tendency 
is, for example, in acquiring land either for business pur 
poses or the many housing schemes of the societies, to 
extinguish existing licenses, and certainly to prevent them 
from operating on codperative soil 

“Of course the great contribution which the movement 
has made to the well-being of the people lies in facilities for 
thrift. In the first place, the system of cash payments for 
all goods has worked a revolution in the habits of the 
people once compromised by the system of ‘truck’ which 
many employers set up in their factories. Robert Owen 
made the first practical experiment to combat this evil at 
his works at New Lanark in the early days of the nine 
teenth century by establishing a cost-price store for the 
use of his workpeople. Their wages were paid in the full 
instead of being set off against their score at the shop of 
the master and they were at liberty to spend their wages 
at the store which Owen had pro ided or to go elsewhere, 
Such a scheme was then considered quixotic in the 
extreme, but the modern cooperative movement has done 
much to secure the passing of the Truck Acts which 
abolished the whole bad system.” 


Eating Oneself Into a Home 


“MNHE plan of building up share capital by small pay- 
ments of six cents and upward, together with the later 
rule that dividends on purchases should be capitalized up to 
the amount of the minimum shareholding, made the thrift 
of the members nearly automatic. Many a family to-day 
realizes to the full the truth of the saying that ‘an Englis} 
man’s house is his castle’ simply as the result of the saving 
thus practiced, They have liter alls eaten themselves into 
their own house and home 
“The boards or 
solely of working men and women, who are elected and 


mmimittec of n anagement consist 


usually serve for one year. Their services are gratuitou 
except in the case of the cooperative wi olesale societies 
where they are required to give their whole time to the 
work, and are therefore paid salaries, the highest of whic! 
is under twenty-five hundred dollar ; 

“After the committees of management come the busi 





a vear. 


ness managers and secretaries. The training of such men 
has been a fairly long and varied process, which will best be 
illustrated by one or two examples. Alexander McLeod 
the late general manager and secretary of the Woolwict 
Society, was a working machinist in the Royal Arsen: 

over fifty years ago. He and his shopmates decided t 

establish a coéperative society in Woolwich. They bega: 
in a small back room in a side street near the entrance t 

the factory, and announced in the workshop that thes 
would attend on certain evenings in the week to distribute 
the chest of tea purcha ed by the aid of the combined 
contributions of their shopmates. Eventually a shop wa 
taken in the town and the society grew until to-day it 


numbers over fifty thousand members and its trade approx- 


imates to one half million sterling a year. It is the largest 
and most successful society near London, 

**In more recent times the movement has been com- 
pelled, by reason of its rapid increase and the dearth of men 
aC quainted with the peculiarities of coOperative trade, to 
train Its own manage 
ticable because each society is autonomot 
small ways. There is little difficulty in obtaining from ar 


Generally speaking, this is prae- 


, and begins i 


existing society a man trained in the methods of buying 
and selling who is capable of controlling operations at the 
start of a new society, especially when assured of the 
assistance and advice which the central federations of our 
ocieties place at his disposal in the matter of purchasing, 


Centinued on Page 38 
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“He's as Much Houn' as Anything Eise. 


HE mixed train was chugging jerkily 
up the first bit of stiff grade frome the 
bottom lands to the est irginia 

mountains. Cinders and dust were sift 
ing drowsily through the warps of shut 

windows, adding their quota to the grime that had long 
ince turned the poisonously crimson plush of the day 
coach seats to the hue of smoked sunset 

To one passenger this train had formerly seemed a 
miracle of speed as well as of matchless elegance Now to 
the fancy of this passenger-—a lanky and leather-visaged 


mountaineer— the locomotive seemed to be pacing the run 
of some trackside snail 

Not that Cassius Wyble had become accustomed to 
faster or more commodious trains during the endless 
months since Uncle Sam's draft net had yanked him from 
his mountain shack and had dropped him, protesting like a 


teased wildcat, into the Camp Lee training mill for soldier 


In France, when Cash had been so lucky as to travel by 
rail, his journeys had been made in cars whose announced 
capacity Wit “Forty Men Kight Horses.” And the 

witch-line train that was now bearing him mountainward 


mad lost none of its glamour 
But at a speed of a thousand miles an hour he would still 
have fumed wrathfully to-day at the engine’s slownes 
for Cash Wyble was going home! 

For much more than a year he had pictured this supreme 
hour Throughout his drudgery at the training camp and 
the mingled boredom and stark excitement of his foreign 
ervice, Cash had never once been free from the mordant 
had been 


homesickness that almost phy sical pain 


Perhaps mountaineers alone can understand this gnaw 





ing nostalgia— mountaineers who hitherto have never 


trayed fifty miles away from their birthplaces. The ache 
had been with Cassius Wyble night and day, in battle and 
in billet. And now the grinding anguish of it was over. He 


as going home 
Cash had 


mental 


agination, 


Blessed or ith a flaring in 
visualized a million times the home coming On h 
retina were stamped every billowing curve of his home 
hilltops, every mountain gorge and craz, every detail of his 
Oftenest 


and clearest of all he had pictured the slab shack wherein 


mean hillside farm and hidden moonshine still 


he had been born and where he had ed until the draft 
iught him 

The shack, his old-time comfortable clothes, his rifle, the 
gorgeous laziness and freedom from iron discipline! No 
trapped wildeat ever pined for it rock den more keenly 
than did Wyble for the things summed up to him in that 
one word— Home! And the ever-closer approach to that 
paradise alternately roused him to fury at the train's 
towness and to an awed ecstasy of fulfillment 

At last—a long tedious last—the train wheezed to a 


population mountain-side me- 
tropolis of Clayburg, a scant thirty-two miles from the 
Wyble shack. The rest of the journey must be made on 
neck-breaking trail that local cus 


top at the two-thousand 


foot or by mule over 


tom had flattered by the name of road. 
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Don't Matter What He Is. 


TRATE DO £. F. 


Up to eighteen months earlier Cash Wyble had been 
calmly certain that Clayburg was the largest and most 
magnificent city on earth. Stoical surveys of such places 
as Paris and London had shaken his lifelong ideas as to 
Clayburg’s rank in the world’s list of giant cities, but had 
left unmoved his belief in the mountain town’s architec- 
tural splendor. 

Now as he alighted from the train he stood for a full 
minute on the edge of the station’s platform, 
heavily about him. Something had happened to Clayburg. 
Someone had played a measly trick on the wonder city of 


blinking 


Cash's dreams 

The splendor of the place had departed. 
to-day as a ragged cluster of wooden buildings—only a 
handful of them above two stories in height—fringing the 
red-brick bank. The nine streets 
The sidewalks were of splin- 


Cash saw it 


tation and the squat, 
were unpaved and rutted. 
tered and sagging wood. Bony hogs and bonier mongrel 
dogs lounged in the roadways. 

Cash Wyble had never cultivated the Muses; for, like 
his mountain ancestors, he held poetry and music in the 
same category as reading and writing namely, as things 
a grown and busy man had no time to bother with. Hence 
he had not heard the ancient heart ery of the returning 
Wanderer: 


The streets are narrow and the houses mean! 
Did I or Fancy leave them broad and clean? 


r, in his own mind Cash felt no such doubt. He 
he had left Clayburg a city beautiful. And he 
eturned to find it a dump. He waxed vaguely resentful. 
Someone, somehow, was to blame. 

One or two loafers nodded casually to Wyble from the 
steps of the North Americ gullied street 
from the station. They were glad to see him back. He 
was thrilledly glad to see their home faces. Yet 
he and they happened to be sober at this hour of the day 
the mutual greetings took the form of grim nods, punctu- 
ated by throaty growls that none but fellow hill folk could 
have translated as ‘‘Howdy!” 

An hour later, with eighty pounds of supplies packed on 
his wide shoulders, Cassius Wyble hit the trail for home. 
He resisted the temptation to stay overnight in Clayburg, 
there to squander a slice of his hoarded pay on a celebra- 
tion spree. He resisted the temptation because a yearning 
fifty times stronger was dragging him toward his own 
shack. Though the aspect of Clayburg had changed, he 
well knew his home could have lost none of its dear glamour. 

All night he trudged, and sunrise found him on a bluff 
edge looking down at his shack, a furlong away. Long and 
tensely he stood there staring at the goal of his eighteen 
months’ pilgrimage. In such surroundings and in the’hush 
of the dawn a pigpen itself must have been beautiful. 


Moreove 


well knew 


a Store across the 


as both 


He's My Bunkie. An’ He's Gilad to See Me. 








That's Good Enough!"’ 


Here, at least, was no wrench of disillu- 


ny: Albert Payeon Terhume sion. The place was as he had always 


dreamed of it. 

In the rapture of the moment Cash 
gave vent to his emotion by shifting his 
quid from left cheek to right and by an unconscious intake 
of breath. Then he ran down the bluff to his home. He 
flung wide the slab door and stood on the threshold. 

One foot across the doorsill, he halted—with a sudden- 
ness that drove the pack straps painfully into his flesh. 
Something had happened! 

One half of his mind told Cash the cabin was in every 
respect as he had quitted it—except for eighteen months 
of added squalor. The other half of his mind ceased from 
its orgy of silent jubilation and fought angrily for its 
bearings. 

The shack’s one-room interior was vivid in the sunlight 
and it smote upon more than one of Wyble’s senses. A 
smell of dirt and of mustiness and of years of unwash hung 
heavy in the airless room. Lightly coated by dust, the 
higgledy-piggledy arrangement of the few bits of furniture 
was mercilessly distinct. The bunk, for instance, with its 
swirl of ragged and grimed blankets; the chairs with their 
burdens of heterogeneous litter; the clothes corner, 
crammed with soiled apparel in varying stages of decay; 
the cupboard with an array of uncleaned tin dishes and 
its skillet, to which tufts of blue-molded bacon grease still 
clung! 

In former times—yes, and in his transatlantic memories 
of the shack—all this had seemed to Wyble not only nor- 
mal but cozy. Now for some mysterious reason it sickened 
him. He could not understand the cruel revulsion of feel- 
ing. Dimly it struck him as disloyal. 

Cash Wyble had been yanked out of the most primitive 
form of American life, and had been planted, sorely against 
his will, in the very center of the world’s most up-to-date 
drama. He had shown his resentment at such treatment 
by keeping his eyes and ears fast closed against any influ- 
ence the new life might have exercised upon him. Stead- 
fastly he had refused all chances of broadening his mind 
by contact with the new existence. He gloried in this and 
in the smug belief that he had come home unchanged by 
all he had been through. He was a West Virginia mountain- 
eer, with the standards of his mountain forbears. That 
was enough for Cash. 

Yet—like every other man, high or low, whom the war 
breath had fanned—he was forever changed; not the less 
so because he did not know it. 

For eighteen months Wyble had been forced to wear 
underclothes and socks for the first time in his career. 
Daily he had been forced to wash and to shave. The 
sharply taught gospel of personal cleanliness and of rigid 
neatness had been hammered unceasingly into him until 
such cleanliness and neatness had unconsciously become 
matters of prideful habit. He had been taught to guy the 
fellow rookie who was down-at-heel and who lacked 
spruceness of aspect and of motion—even as he himself 
had been right merrily guyed when first he joined the Army. 


wARD 
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Weeks of kitchen-police detail—penalties for insubordi- 
nation and slovenliness—had grafted upon his sulking 
cosmos a reluctant zest for cleanliness in cookery and in 
culinary appointments. As the drill had taught him the 
clean-cut use of his legs and to walk with chest ahead of 
stomach, so his inner man had perforce been taught still 
more important things; and all in the square and angle of 
his work—none of it by any wish or realization on the part 
of Cash himself. 

With the new eyes he had spent a year and a half in 
developing the home-comer glowered at the former center 
of his universe. He found it disgusting. Presently, setting 
his lank jaw, he prepared to carry out a program he had 
rehearsed a thousand times. 

Unfastening his pack, he put it unopened in a corner. 
Then he stripped and burrowed into the ruck of garments 
in the clothes corner. Emerging from the chaos with a 
butternut shirt and a pair of ragged trousers, he donned 
this once-loved raiment. And he wiggled his toes in the 
joy of going barefoot once more 

Now that he was outwardly the Cassius Wyble of yore, 
he made ready to set forth on a leisurely round of morning 
visits among the nearer span of hills. If these calls were 
prompted by social yearnings Cash did not admit it. He 
wanted to collect various treasures from people to whose 
care he had intrusted them when he went away. His 
married brother, for instance, in a hovel a mile southward, 
was custodian of his beloved rifle. Bemis Clay, over the 
ridge, was taking care of Wyble’s equally beloved yellow 
“‘houn’ dawg.”’ Zach Irons, his still partner, was harboring 
the W yble mule. i so on 

Cash had pictured himself again and again as faring 
forth in his exquisitely comfortable rags, and barefooted, 








i 


to hobnob with these worthies * 
and to receive from them his 
household god And he reveled 
now in the closeness of the pros 


pect. 





His first step out his own 
door wrung from him a grow! of 
discomfort. His bare left sole, 
softened by more than five hun- 
dred day S of shoe wearing, trod 
solidly on a sharp flint in the 
dooryard. And to neither of his 


feet was the feel of the pebbly 





ground alluring. Indeed, it was 
actively distressing 

His body, from long swathing 
in underclothes, re sented the 
greasily rough contact of butter- 
nut shirt and patched trousers 
The actively dirty aspect of his 
clothes, too, was more than an- 
noying to some new part of his 
consciousness. Cash felt as might 
some oft-combed Persian cat that 
is plumped into a garbage pail. 

He did not understand. He 
was angry with himself; but he 
was ten times angrier with his 
rags and with his protesting soles. 
He had a sense of nameless deg- 
radation which he did not try 
to explain. He caught himself 
glancing furtively round for a 
superior officer who might reason 
ably be expected to give him a 
tongue-lashing and a sentence to 
the “hoosgow”’ for his rank un- 
tidiness 

And the furtive glance showed 
him a wholly new type of superior 
officer advancing upon him from 
the trail. 

She was a girl of perhaps 
twenty-two. She was not espe- 
cially pretty, because her soft 
wavy brown hair and softer brown 
eyes were counterbalanced by a 
jaw whose gentle curves could 
not hide a decided bulldog prom- 
inence A physiognomist could 
have read much from that queer 
set of her jaw. A veteran student 


of women could have read still 


more. 

The student of women could 
have told Cash— who would not 
have understood a word of the 
explanation—that this type of 
woman is infinitely more perilous 
than any stereotyped siren; that 
her eyes bespoke a wealth of ten- 





derness and of love power more 
motherly than wifely; that her 
jaw marked her as the sort which 
never lets go. 


Police reporters know the type at a glance. They have 
not like a 
vine, but like a life belt to some superworthless husband 
or son; a woman whom beatings cannot shake loose, whose 
gentleness is terrible, whose self-appointed guardianship 
ends only when the ambulance surgeon gives place to the 
seventy-five-dollar undertaker. 

None of which Cash W yble knew or cared about He 
recognized the intruder as one Jean Evans—a “foreigner” 
from over Huntington way who had come to take charge 
of the district school in the gully a month or two before 
Cash was drafted. He had met her only once—when she 
had rounded up the region for pupils and had stopped at 
his bachelor shack in the course of her quest. 

She and Cash had not exchanged fifty words on the occa 
sion of that fruitless call. Wyble’s chief recollection of her 
was one of faint interest in the facts that her hair was not 
slicked back into the peeled-onion coiffure so fashionable 
in the mountains, and that she was neither slab-fronted nor 
of a meal-bag figure, as were most of the hill women. With 


seen it countless times in a woman who clings 


some slight difficulty he recalled the memory of her now 
And he marveled at this second visit to | shack. Surely 


j 


she could not be sim] ‘enough to imagine he had married 


and raised a family of school-going age during the past 





eighteen months! 

The quaint idea brought a half grin to his leathern lip 
The girl seemed to take the grimace for a sign of welcome, 
for she answered it with a smile that did pretty things to 
her mouth and her eyes. Advancing into the dooryard he 
held out a brown little hand 

“Welcome back, Mr. Wyble!” she greeted the unre- 
sponding mountaineer. “It’s good to see you again. I 


caught a glimpse of you from my window when you came 





For a Fraction of a Second Wyble Stood Still, His Body Aquiver, His Mouth Writhing The Murder 


Mood Was Aflare in Hist Brain 





‘I reckon it’s all right,’”’ he mumbled ungraciously, | 





mind suddenly turning inward with a jolt of shame that 


r i igner should se« 


this perfectly groomed fore 
and in his soiled and malodorous butter? 
Again he wondered at the queer sensatior When Jear 


Evans had topped at his shack that other time he had 


been appareled as now. And he had had a ten-day 
and a face that had been guiltless of more than a sketcl 
wash for still longer. Yet he had known no embarrassment 
then. He had felt no emotion other than the calm supe 
riority of a grown man toward a mere womar eCSpM ti 
toward a foreigne r and one who pi ked upa livel ood | 
teaching children such folderols as reading and writing 
and ciphering 

Now he stood awkwardly, seeking to make his bare fee« 
as inconspicuous as he could, and morbidly aware of the 
tatters and stains on his clothes Mystification at | own 
embarrassm t left him even less gracious than usual 

“I’ve come over to ask a great favor of you,” pursued 
Jeam, keeping her eves on h face and ignoring his cos 
tume. “Please don’t say you won't do it! I Wgint you to 
drop in at the schoolhouse some day any day you like 
and give the children a little talk about the war and—the 
ngs you saw and—and did over there And as 
Her voice trailed away. The bravely begun request 
faltered unde r the man’ 


scowl of amaze. 
‘Lord!” grunted Cash, breaking in upon her as she 
sought to catch up the threads of her plea. “What in blue 


blazes are you-a tryin’ to git at? Lain’t no speechmaker 


I'd most likly hem an’ haw, an’ set ’em all to gigglin’; or 
else I'd git int’rested in what I wa ga n’ "bout an’ cut 
‘ itl ome cuss word 

Kither way there ain’t nothin’ I 

a iy tha 1 be \ ! their 

list’nin’ to. I jes’ bee ver tothe 

war ‘cau ‘ | Wi made v An’ 


I’ve come back like 1 went 
None the less, Cash was mild]; 


urprised at the way the I po 
tion tickled his fancy That an 
one should really want to hear 
of } idventure that anyone 


hould be asking him to make a 
peech—was a curious balm t 

his jarred feel ngs It gave him 
a trange nse of npo net 


even though the petitioner wa 





ol a womal a fore igner at 
that! Not that he was going to 
do such a fool thing; but it wa 
monstrou pleasant t tal 
a! it it 
You see,” Jean wa Lying 
is she took a fresh grip on he 
ourage al ‘ her bulldog jaw 
yu see, Mr. Wyble, up here th 

var has been the ( bigge 
thing in our lives, as has beer 
to everyone everywhere And so 
many of the people nthe mour 
tains have had ich uncerta 
notior about it the ild t 
make it all clear tothe ire 
I've tried to as be | Rd 
have explained ‘ re 
for instance, that the ’ 

aged for the fur 1 ! r 
for gain, or ou f ‘ 
but tha is f ‘ 
vorid st id a t ‘ 
place to live it i 
nave peace lor ‘ 

! ‘ 1 t i 


lea afte | ‘ r 
r" é ‘ rele | 
uW ' t \ I've 
ieceeded t 
mendou erested rou 
he rat y f ' 1} 
e home ey \ 
1 ou ] r ‘ he i 
about it ta spe hn, 
ul f } 
e se ad ( 
‘ ple } 
» remember! \\ 
N t me men God } 
! irted as e of } 
from othe ind lu ‘ } 
withheld ( W ( 
W nr 1 of nati 
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T WAS Easter night, 1916, and all the vil- 

lage of Bouromka was assembled in the 

church or in its garde n on the hill top, lis- 
tening to the chanted service of the Resurrec- 
tion, bowed low to the ground in prayer, and 
following the anctent service with all the respect and devo- 
tion which the war had renewed. The three great doorways 
were thrown wide open, as were the windows; and the 
fragrance of spring blossoms and new leaves, damp earth 
and soft incense, mingled agreeably in the warm air. A 
tarry night, long to be remembered in the history of this 
quiet corner of the world, where generally modern inven- 
tions were unknown, and one lived still almost as in the 


Middle Age 

The people from the castle were present in their own 
loge; above the multitude they stood in feudal power. 
The handgome elderly Princess, with her well-drawn 


French feature unmistakable Paris smart clothes and 
coiffure, was the center figure behind the balustrade, and 
he stood by her children and grandchildren, Between her 
yvenuflections she gently beat time to the measure of the 
chant and gazed about at the peasantry below her, noting 
with pride the splendor of the beautiful church decorations 
and the rich service, as well as the prosperous air of her 
people. She could take much credit to herself for their 
progress of late in such branches as she had encouraged 
and for the well-being which she had brought them with 
her French ideas 

At midnight the Hallelujah Chant, the most beautiful in 
all the Orthodox services, began, and the priest intoned his 
“Christ has risen,’ and was followed higher and higher by 
the thrilling vibrating chorus of melodious Slav voices: 
‘In verity He is risen.”” Up and up it soared until the 
splendor of rejoicing reached the high blue-painted dome 
of the church. 

In every hand appeared a tiny lighted taper at this 
moment, and the procession formed to march out and 
round the church garden; the priest leading, with his 
deacons spreading incense; the Princess and her children 
following; then intendants and retainers, the village 
elders and all the congregation, down to the last poor 
mendicant, fell into line. It was a wonderful sight in the 
perfumed night of Little Russia, which the twinkling stars 
gazed down upon. After this came the mass, with its tale 
of death overcome and vanquished for the saving of the 
world: and the tapers were extinguished, and all was 
juieted, save the voice of our young priest intoning slowly 
and Impressive ly 

The wandering attention of my twelve-year-old girl led her 
eyes through the doorway over the heads of the crowd, out 
to the chAteau park and the ancient grass-grown gorodok 


or fortres which in the Middle Ages had been a strong- 


hold of the Cossacks against attacking forces from the 
plain Little Bertha’s soft big brown eyes lost their 
dreaminess, and she grew intense 


She leaned toward her uncle and spoke in a vibrant 
whisper: ‘Uncle Guishka, do look! Over there on the 
gorodok, see what is happening.’ 

He, too, looked up sharply, and with a muttered excla- 
mation he disappeared from the back of the loge, dragging 
with him out of the church the head intendant, whose aids 
followed, and the village chief of police. They held a short 
consultation, and my brother-in-law pointed toward the 
park. ‘Then six men seized their horses and with click of 
purs mounted them and were gone 


The Miraculous Omen 


YUISHKA returned to the loge, where every eye was on 
I him; and all the family, who by this time had been 
nformed of little Bertha’s discovery, were staring with 
anxious expressions in the direction of the overgrown 


t] 
nr 
i 


fortress 
What an idea!” said the old Princess audibly, and then 
he put up her lorgnon and turned pale. The country 


churchgoers were naturally distracted from their devo- 
tions, and in open-eyed amazement they looked out into 
the night, while Batioushka finished his service lamely, 
aid a hasty benediction, took off his gay-flowered robes of 
brocade and joined his flock, 


What is it, my children?” 
Eh, Batioushka, see; it is the signal. A great disaster 


threaten over there the fire dances, and we all know 
what that portends. Tell about it, Diadia Ivan.’ 

And Uncle Ivan stepped forward, leaning on his stick, 
ind told how in the ancient times the Cossacks had robbed 
ind tortured, then murdered some innocent victims here 

their fortre and how in memory the souls of these 


returned from time to time through the ages, as dancing 

rches of flame, to the spot of their martyrdom. ‘The 
li t occurred was at midnight on Easter of the year 
when our Princess Marie-Alexandrovna died!" 


is ime 


By Princess Cantacuzéne 
Countess Spéransky, née Grant 


This had been a terrible blow to Bouromka and: ‘“‘Who 
knows what calamity menaces us at present, with the war 
stillgoingon?”’ Again: “See, Batioushka; there dance the 
torches now, several of them over above the gorodok. I 
heard His Highness telling Michael-Pétrovitch and the 
other intendants, as well as the police, to go fetch the 
miscreants who could invent such a masquerade and 
frighten us all to-night. True, Batioushka, it means dis- 
aster, unless it is a game of the youngsters. For never has 
the miracle been seen without foreshadowing great trouble 
to our people.” 

The apparition of the torches had somewhat dampened 
the spirit of revelry appropriate to Easter, which probably 
returned, however, after the peasants had scattered to 
their spread of Easter dishes, with which tradition and the 
church bade them break their three days’ fast. At the 
chateau the Princess tried to overcome the general weight 
of anxiety with her Western skepticism and Gallic wit; 
but seeing faces still preoccupied round her she finally 
changed the subject of conversation until by her effort 
the supper table became gay again. 


A Much-Beloved Princess 


HEN later the police returned and reported they had 

gone over every foot of the old earthworks and not a 
single soul was found there, and the phenomenon of the 
torches was not visible to them so long as they stood on the 
spot, though it was visible to them and everyone once 
outside the boundaries, their tale was merely treated as 
interesting by the Princess, while the rest of the family 
remained cast down with a premonition of trouble. The 
children were delighted to have “seen a fairy tale,” and 
each one wondered what would be the outcome, while the 
old Princess finally decided with perfect cheerfulness it 
must mean her death within the year! 

But the war went on, and neither the Princess nor her 
soldier sons had died. Nor did any scourge strike Bou- 
romka village and its inhabitants. On the contrary, after 
eleven months came news of the revolution, and that all 
men were free and equal. And the people began to prepare 
for a millennium, for were not the magic words of “‘land 
given away”’ part of each motto, announcement or speech 
made by the new government? 

To our peasants this was always synonymous with 
progress, riches and happiness. Of late years their needs 
and troubles had been less felt with the acquiring of their 
lands. So with hearts full of hope our people of Bouromka 
embraced the new ideals of the revolution, as they under- 
stood them. 

Months passed; the revolution was a year and a half 
old, and it was the autumn of 1918, the season when the 
Slav peasants like to think of a long peaceful winter ahead; 
and to sleep with a well-mended roof above, a high pile of 
firewood near the door and with grain and other food in 
their barns, to be used for fattening cattle as well as men 
All this was true and good in days before the revolution, 
and there had been also then a share of comfortable ready 
money in each man’s pocket, which had been paid by the 
chateau near by for harvest work. Now things were very 
different, however, and had grown dreadful in spite of the 
new liberty; worse even than when as serfs on this place 
the people had lived under absolute masters, for the latter 
were kind and paternal. Those among the peasants who 
had been employed in the great household had been 
treated like her children by the Princess Marie-Alexan- 
drovna. She had loved them and felt responsible for their 
happiness. Her own grandfather's mother had been a 
peasant woman, married to the village priest, and living in 
poverty until her son became prime minister and was 
made vastly rich by the sovereign’s gratitude; and among 
the family portraits at Bouromka hung that of the quaint 
old creature in her national dress, with a pleased smile 
upon her face, perhaps to find herself among the great 
lords in uniform and the ladies in court frills. Old Moses- 
Kousmitch and Uncle Peter, who were still respectively 
the retired butler and the eldest gardener, dimly re- 
membered Spéransky in their childhood; and they had 
served first his daughter and then his granddaughter, the 
Princess Marie-Alexandrovna. 

The latter had been the one they all adored, for she had 
cared for her peasantry with her own hands during the chol- 
era epidemic of the sixties, when all over the province the 
people had died like flies, save only on the fair domains of 
Bouromka. There she had built a great hospital, and she 
herself had stayed in it for many weeks among the ailing, 
giving them drops and pills, which helped to cure the 


scourge. They had refused to take medicine 
from the government doctors, because rumor 
had said these men were sent to give the serfs 
poison, so even if they escaped the cholera 
they would die of something else. 

Memory held many anecdotes of Princess Marie- 
Alexandrovna. She had allowed her peasants to marry 
as they liked, and had treated them always gently, as no 
one had ever done before. All those who served her were 
devoted to the house. She had lived at Bouromka through 
her whole lifetime, save when now and then she made a 
short trip to Italy or to Odessa, and once or twice to St. 
Petersburg. And the money drawn from her land had 
been mainly spent there too. Her boy and only child had 
been brought up there, and he loved the place and studied 
the people and their needs with his mother. Before he 
went to the university the old Princess had asked to have 
him bear the name and title of her own grandfather, 
Spéransky, who had been the priest’s son and had become 
the great man of his time. This favor was granted by 
imperial decree, and the young Prince Cantacuzéne became 
Count Spéransky also. He went out into the world then 
to study, married and had children, and Bouromka, with 
its steppe lands and forests and its three large villages, was 
administered by his mother until her death. She had faced 
alone the abolition of the serfage and since that time the 
many problems that had come up as results therefrom. 
There were heavy taxes, and the peasants’ work in house 
and field must be paid for, and yet the brave old woman 
had not despaired, but labored on, using the small sums of 
which she could dispose for improvements and for her 
boy’s education; also to help her people still, though she no 
longer owned them except in their voluntary allegiance. 
In the eighties the old lady died, and was deeply mourned 
by the people, who venerated her memory. 

After her death the young Prince with his French wife 
came back to reign in Bouromka, but he himself was of 
fragile health and lived but a few years. His share in the 
estate’s development consisted mainly of some handsome 
additions to the chateau and of farm buildings built on the 
newest lines. The people were fond of him, mainly for the 
memory of his youth, which had been spent among them 
at his mother’s side; and they spoke of him and his kindly 
ways, and wept sincerely when he was laid near Marie- 
Alexandrovna on the hill top by the picturesque church, 
which they had built together. 


From Serfdom to Freedom 


OTH these people had managed to avoid the fate that 

had overtaken most Russian proprietors in the years 
following the emancipation. In spite of the necessity of 
paying heavily for labor they had kept clear of debt. The 
government’s compensation had been very small for the 
serfs’ value and for the property given these, which con- 
sisted of a half of Bouromka’s land. Though it meant 
great loss, in acres and in “souls” which had belonged to 
the ex-masters, by careful living the Prince and his mother 
left to their heirs estates free of all mortgage, and a con- 
tented populace, full of affectionate gratitude, surrounding 
them. 

The French Princess brought many theories from her 
country; also immense energy. With conviction she 
pressed upon her Russian people reforms and develop- 
ments such as she had seen in her own land. Under her 
direction much was done, and with great effect, to bring 
the peasants forward. New instruments and seeds, new 
plants and trees, new blooded cattle, new buildings, much 
new machinery, a distillery and a mill marked her road 
through life. The servants coming from the village to work 
in the chateau were introduced for the first time to beds 
with sheets and pillowcases, instead of having to sleep 
on the stoves or under the tables in kitchen and pantry. 
They were taught to do work regularly, methodically, 
thoroughly and together, as an organized machine, and 
to keep the house clean, while the lands were cultivated as 
they had never been before; and though the place lost some 
of its charm of Slav ways, and national costumes almost 
disappeared, and though perhaps the villagers loved the 
chateau somewhat less, and drifted away from the inti- 
mate patriarchal relations of the past, there was real prog- 
ress about one and a new stirring; and as the Princess 
would proudly say, “‘ Bouromka is more civilized; almost 
like abroad.” 

In the village the people remained truly Russian, happy- 
go-lucky and casual, almost to the point of tragedy. The 
usurers exploited them, and they were lazy and helpless in 
their own fields and homes. They felt it was easier to do 
nothing on borrowed money and to drink than to follow 
the chateau’s example and grow prosperous. So the 1905 
revolution found them a shiftless, helpless, inert, benighted 
crowd, and seemed to have but small effect on the village 
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of Bouromka, which was too far from railroads or factory 
centers apparently ever to have talked politics or built 
themselves positive ideals. By the arrival of certain prop- 
agandists, who formed a village committee and urged the 
peasants on, they did hold meetings and listen with dull 
ears to promises and to tirades as to their misery—which 
was real enough, judging by the aspect of the town. There 
was no uprising, however, at Bouromka, and our three vil- 
ages lived through the troublous epoch with only some 
few hot-headed, discontented men to show for it. Cos- 
sacks who came to police the property settled down 
with happy illogic among the villagers as friends, chose 
3ouromka women for wives, and remained for good 
among us. 

But elsewhere disturbances, which were much greater, 
had shaken the government into various new measures, 
making for advance and reform, and our district profited 
by these as well as others. Since the emancipation all 
lands of the peasantry had belonged to the communes, or 
Mir; now it was divided up among the individuals—in 
terribly small plots, of course, but still each was owned 
outright, and could be bought and sold, or cultivated by 
the man to whom it belonged. 

Qur people rez 
some wishing to enlarge their fields worked and saved and 
bought of others, who did not love the country, but caring 


for other things went 





zed this advantage immediately, and 


their acquired capital to the 
large cities to work in shops and factories; or even emi- 
grated to far-away Siberia, to find new interests in a 
broader atmosphere. Their going made agricultural work- 
men rarer, and raised the wages. 


How Bright Peasants Got Ahead 


HIS was all to the peasants’ advantage, for we proprie- 

tors felt inclined to hold our people, trained or untrained, 
as best we « ould, especially those who showed intelligen« e; 
and so we gladly paid the price. We could use to advantage 
on our estate all men with modern ideas and increasing 
ability, and we encouraged the new development by every 
eabout that among others, 
revolutionary group became 
our head machinist, and was paid city wages and given a 
cottage in our courtyard. From being called ‘Thou 
he became “ Mr. Tiltzoff,’’ and took tea on occasion with 
the superintendent, who before had looked down upon 
him. In the new order of things he was one of the main- 
stays upon whom our administration leaned. There was 
another man, too, handsome, of a high-bred type of face, 
Avxentieff, who, with flaming eyes and Greek features and 
with the grace one meets often in Little Russia, doffed his 
cap as if he were at court, and could make his men and 








meansin our power. Tl can 





one leader in the villagers 


cattle do anything A natural leader, he was, though he 


drank on occasion, could neither read nor write, and had 
the reputation of being very ‘‘red.’’ He had shown hi 
mettle once at a fire, when he had organized the arrange- 
ments for life-saving; and again, when there had been a 
marsh to dig away to produce a lake in the park ground 

he had forced men and horses by the sheer strength of his 
will to do work considered impossible before. We ad- 
mired him, though we were told of his defects. Consider- 
ing his good qualities outweighed his faults, my husband 
had used his influence to give the young fellow a serious 
place of responsibility, and he was gradually promoted to 
being head of the farm courtyard, and second in command 
for the agricultural work on the estates. Proud of his place 
and of the implied confidence, he had thereafter shown 
himself admirable at his work and entirely trustworth; 

When ten years later the great war came suddenly no 


vodka and large pay made the village rich. The place and 


people were good to look upon, as never before, and though 
many of tl ( 
they returned on leave occasionally and brought back 
news which developed the multitude, giving them some 
idea of the outside world, by talk of East Prussia, Poland 
and Galicia, where the husbands had fought. They had 
seen many sights of interest, and had grown to know a 


civilization much more advanced than was that of their 


1e best men physically were mobilized as soldiers 





home. 

Meantime, also, the women of the village were learning 
much, and could do men’s work on our land and on the 
village fields. They handled their incomes well and dé 
cided the daily questions of their own and their children’s 
lives, guided their households, and learned to spend money 
at will for food or for ribbons and furniture and clothes 

The Austrian prisoners had been elements of education 
also in many ways, and the greatest influence of all was 
that of Batioushka, the new young village priest. He ha 
come with his wife to Bouromka just before the war, and 
had not found time to grow tired with age or inert from 
discouragement; and he worked and lived among his 
people, teaching them not only to pray and confe tneir 
sins but to build up their fortunes, and their health and 
spirits too. He even trained them to amuse themselve 
which they had never done before, and he put new intelli 
gence into their heads, and new zest into their bodis 
Their houses grew better, their food more varied ; 
healthful, and the village life was busier and gayer. But 
even with all this there was still a long distance to travel 
for our semioriental country to catch up with the west 
of Europe. 

Then came the winter of 1916-17, when vague rumors 
reached us from the north—of factory hands who were 
striking in the cities for lack of food; of misery at the Front, 
where even the soldiers were not being so well fed as here- 


tofore, where discontent was rife with the hard life, an 


and 





ammunition was still woefully lacking from causes of bad 
transportation And who was to blame? asked the people 
and the answer always was: The gov 





the strange German Party, with tl und her 
protégés in charge, done many wrong things? They had 
ent the Czar to the staff, one heard ind driven the Grand 
Duke away, who loved the people and knew al t making 
war! 


Now it was said by Peter or by Ivan, who returned to 


Bouromka on leave, that a man had visited his regime 


and had there told that he knew all of what occurred in 
Petrograd, and that it was quite true that some minister 
were trying to sell us to the enemy while the raier 


¢ 


fought and died; and some at court were writing to the 
enemy’s government; and provisions were being held 
back from the Front; while there was less bread and meat 
even in Petrograd, and almost no food or fuel reached the 


poor of the capital, though those who stole from the people 


lived there in the height of luxury One could see how 


things were going, since even here in the village tea and 
such small luxuries were becoming searce 


Insidious Propaganda Work 


| TER n came traveler to the village, who also were 
4“ wise,”’ and who knew what was occurring the world, 


in 
emained a few days, fraternizing 


the said 1 thev 1 
with the people, reading newspapers to them and saying 
many curious thing among others, that the German 
were not really bad, but much like us; that soldiers might 
fight battles and yet between times be friends with the 
enemy and exchange provisions occasionally between 
trenches, receiving coffee or other excellent things for 
loaves of the black bread which wearied our men What 
was bad was onl the German Government and the 
Kaiser; but had we not troubles with our own govern 
ment and the protected few at its head? It was impossible 


that one 





ned everywhere, 


and how were who cheated He could not 





Now the Russian Government was selling bonds for a 
loan, and one of the strangers said there was no more gold 
to repay these, so the bonds would be good for nothing, 
and the peasantry had better not buy them. Of course, he 
added, officers, police officials and the bureaucrats would 
ay one must do so; but they were all in league, and had 
always been ready to exploit those beneath them. They 
did not even want the masses to know how to read or to 


have any comforts; and now, also, they were down on the 





duma, which would soon be closed by proclamation from 





above. The people were strong, however, at last, and were 


learning to understand; and the tyrants must beware. 


Continued on Page 143 
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Men, Women and Events During Eight Decades of 
werner ATMePICAM History —By Henry Watterson 


the War if 
< tiol ; t ILLUSTRATED 


hould be called,because, 


ertain travail. The wiser 
head of the Constitu 
tional Convention per 


eived this plainly 


enough; its dissonance to 
the logic of their move 
ment; on the sentimental 
ide its repugnancy; on 


the practical side its 
doubtful economy; anc 
hut for the tobacco grov 
ind the cotton 
it had gone by 
ird. The North soon 


nt 


ni 
I 
) ‘ 


j 
ne 


found lave labor ur 
profitable and rid itself 
of slavery Thus, re- 


tricted to the South, it 
ime to represent in the 
uuthern mind a “right” 
vhich the South was 
bound to defend 
Mr. Slidell told me in 
Varis that Louis Napo- 
mn had once said to him 
answer to his urgency 
r the recognition of the 
uthern Confederacy 
I have talked the mat 
ter over with Lord Pal 
nerston and we are both 
of the opinion that a 


ng as African slavery 





There Came in 1853 to the Thirty:Third Congress a Youngish, Dapper and Graceful Man, Notable as the 


exists at the South we 

cannot recognize the 

Confederacy. Wedor 

demand its instant abolition. But if you put it in course 


of abatement and final abolishment through a term of 
year I do not care how many — we can intervene to some 
purpose, As matters stand we dare not go before a Euro 
pean congress with such a proposal.” 

Mr. Slidell passed it up to Richmond. Mr. Davis passed 
t on to the generals in the field rhe re ponse he received 


rv hand was the statement that it would disorganize 


neve 
and disband the Confederate Armi« Yet we are told, 
ind it is doubtless true, that s« arcely one Confederate sol 


dier in ten actually owned a slave 


Thu do imaginings become theories, and theories 
rt lve themselve into claims, and interests, however 
mistaken, rise to the dignity of prerogative 

il 
Trin fathers had rather a hazy view of the future. I was 
s to the decline and fall of the old Whig Party 
e rise of the Republican Party. There was a brief 


n sectional excitement after the Compromise Meas- 
ires of 1850, but the overwhelming defeat of the Whigs in 
1852 and the dominancy of Mr. Jefferson Davis in the cab- 
net of Mr. Pierce brought the agitation back again Mr 
Davis was a follower of Mr. Calhoun— though it may be 
loubted whether Mr. ¢ alhoun woul d ever have been willing 
to go to the and Mr Pierce being by 
temperament a Southerner as well as in opinions an 
extreme pro-slavery Democrat, his Administration fell 
nder the spell of the g of the party. 
he Kansas-Nebraska Bill was originally sone ‘8 
but the repeal of the Missouri Compromise, which on Mr 
Davis’ insistence was made a part of it, let slip the dog 
of war 


length of secession 


iltra-Southern win 


enough, 
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recur to them I am 
myself nonplused, 
for they did not sound 
so terrible at the time. 
My father was a leader 
| of the Union wing of the 
Democratic Party 
headed in 1860 the 
Douglas presidential 
ticket in Tennessee— and 
remained a Unionist dur- 
ing the War of Sections. 
He broke away from 
Pierce and retired from 
the editorship of the 
Washington Union upon 
the issue of the repeal of 
the Missouri Compro- 
mise, to which he was 
opposed, refusing the ap- 
pointment of governor of 
Oregon, with which the 
President sought to pla- 
cate him, though it 
meant his return to the 
Senate of the United 
States in a year or two, 
when he and Oregon’s 
delegate in Congress, 
Gen. Joseph Lane—the 
Lane of the Breckenridge 
and Lane ticket of 
1860—had brought the 
territory of Oregon in as 
a state. 

I have often thought 
just where I would have 
come in and what might 
have happened to me if 
he had accepted the ap- 
pointment and I had 
grown to manhood on the 
Pacific Coast. As it was 
I attended a school in 
Philadelphia—the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Acad- 
emy—came home to 
Tennessee in 1856, and 
after a season with pri- 
vate tutors found myself 
back in the national capi- 
J} tal in 1858. 











Onty Democrat in the Massachusetts Delegation 


In Stephen A. Douglas was found an able and pliant 
instrument. Like Clay, Webster and Calhoun before him, 
Judge Douglas had the presidential bee in his bonnet. He 
thought the South would, as it could, nominate and elect 
him President. 

Personally he was a most lovable man—rather too con- 
vivial—and for a while in 1852 it looked as though he 
might be the Democratic nominee His candidacy was 
premature, his backers overconfident and indiscreet. 

‘I like Douglas and am for him,” said Buck Stone, a 
member of Congress and delegate to the National Demo- 
cratic Convention from Kentucky, “‘though I consider 
him a pate deal of a damn fool.” Pressed for a reason he 
continued: ‘Why, think of a man wanting to be President 
at forty years of age, and obliged to behave himself all the 
rest of his life! I woulan’t take the job ou any such terms.” 

The proposed repeal of the Missouri Compromise 
opened up the slavery debate anew and gave it increased 
vitality. Hell literally broke loose among the political 
elements. The issues which had divided Whigs and 
Democrats went to the rear, while this one paramount 
issue took possession of the stage. It was welcomed by the 
extremists of both sections, a very godsend to the beaten 
politicians led by Mr. Seward. Rampant sectionalism was 
at first kept a little in the background. There were on either 
side concealments and reserves. Many patriotic men put 
the Union above slavery or antislavery. But the two sets 
of rival extremists had their will at last, and in seven short 
years deepened and embittered the contention to the 
degree that disunion and war seemed, certainly proved, the 
only way out of it. 

The extravagance of the debates of those years amazes 
the modern reader. Occasionally when I have occasion to 


It was then that I 
began to nurse some am- 
bitions of my own. I was 
going to be a great man of letters. I was going to write 
histories and dramas and romances and poetry. But as I 
had set up for myself I felt in honor bound meanwhile to 
earn my own living. 

mr 

TAKE it that the early steps of every man to get a 

footing may be of interest when fairly told. I sought 
work in New York with indifferent success. Mr. Raymond, 
of the Times, hearing me play the piano, at which from 
childhood I had received careful instruction, gave me a job 
as ‘‘ musical critic’’ during the absence of Mr. Seymour, the 
regular critic. I must have done my work acceptably, 
since I was not fired. It included a report, by the way, of 
the premiére of my hoy-and-girl companion, Adelina Patti, 
when she made her début in Sonnambula at the Academy 
of Music. But, as the saying is, I did not “catch on.” 
There appeared a more promising opening in Washington, 
and thither I betook myself. 

The Daily States had been established there by John 
P. Heiss, who with Thomas Ritchie had years before estab- 
lished the Washington Union. Roger A. Pryor was its 
nominal editor. But he soon returned to Virginia and came 
to Congress, and the editorial writing on the States was 
being done by Col. A. Dudley Mann, later along Confed- 
erate commissioner to France, preceding Mr. Slidell. 

Colonel Mann preferred to work incognito. I was taken 
on as a kind of go-between and, as I may say, figurehead, 
on the strength of being my father’s son and a very self- 
confident young gentleman, and began to get my news- 
paper education in point of fact as an amanuensis to Major 
Heiss. He was a practical experienced newspaper man; 
had started the Union at Nashville as well as the Union 
at Washington and the Crescent —maybe it was the 
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Delta—at New Orleans; and for the 
rudiments of newspaper work I could 
scarcely have had a better teacher. 

Back of Colonel Mann as a leader 
writer on the States was a remarkable 
woman. She was Mrs. Jane Casneau, 
the wife of Gen. George Casneau, of 
Texas, who had a claim before Con- 
gress. Though she was unknown to fame 
Thomas H. Benton used to say that she 
had more to do with making and end- 
ing the Mexican War than anybody else. 

Somewhere in the early thirties she 
had gone with her newly wedded hus- 
band, an adventurous Yankee by the 
name of Storm, tothe Rio Grande and 
started a settlement they called Eagle 
Pass. Storm died, the Texas outbreak 
began, and the young widow was driven 
back to San Antonio, where she met 
and married Casneau, one of Houston’s 
lieutenants, like herself a New Yorker. 
She was sent by Polk with Pillow and 
Trist to the City of Mexico and actually 
wrote the final treaty. It was she who 
dubbed William Walker “the little gray- 
eyed man of destiny,’ and put the 
nickname ‘‘Old Fuss and Feathers” on 
General Scott, whom she heartily dis- 
liked. 

A braver, more intellectual woman 
neverlived. She must have been a beauty 
in her youth; still very comely at fifty; 
but a born insurrecto and a terror with her pen. God made 
and equipped her for a filibuster. She possessed infinite 
knowledge of Spanish-American affairs, looked like a Span- 
iard and wrote and spoke the Spanish language fluently 
Her obsession was the bringing of Central America into 
the Federal Union. With Major Heiss she divided my 
newspaper education, her part of it being the writing part 
Whatever I may have attained in that line I largely owe 
to her. She took great pains with me and mothered me in 
the absence of my own mother, who had long been her 
very dear friend. To get rid of her, or rather her pen, Mr. 
Buchanan gave General Casneau, when the Douglas 
chism was breaking out, a Central American mission, and 
she and he were lost by shipwreck on their way to this 





post, somewhere in Caribbean waters. 

My immediate yokemate on the States was John Savage, 
“Jack,” as he was commonly called; a brilliant Irishman, 
who with Devin Reilley and John Mitchel and Thomas 
Francis Meagher, his intimates, and Joseph Brennan, his 
brother-in-law, made a pretty good Irishman of me. They 
were 48 men, with literary gifts of one sort and another, 
who certainly helped me along with my writing, but, as 
matters fell out, did not go far enough to influence my char- 
acter, for they were a wild lot, full of taking enthusiasm 
and juvenile decrepitudes of judgment, ripe for adven- 
tures and ready for any enterprise that promised fun. 

Between John 
Savage and Mrs. 





I Was Living at Willard’s Hotel, and One of My Volunteer Nurses Was Mrs. Daniel £. 


Sickles, a Pretty Young Thing 


clerkship, a real “‘sinecure,”’ in the Interior Department by 
Jacob Thompson, the secretary, my father’s old colleague in 
Congress. When the troubles of 1860-61 rose I was literally 
doing ‘‘a land-office business,’’ with money galore and to 
spare. Somehow, I don’t know how, I contrived to spend 
it, though I had no vices, and worked like a hired man 
upon my literary hopes and newspaper obligations. 

Life in Washington under these conditions was delight- 
ful. I did not know how my heart was wrapped up in it 
until I had to part with it. My father stood very high in 
public esteem. My mother was a leader in society. All 
doors were open to me. I had many very dear friends. 
Going back to Tennessee in the midsummer of 1861, via 
Pittsburgh and Cincinnati, there happened a railway break 
and a halt of several hours at a village onthe Ohio. I strolled 
down to the river and sat myself upon the brink, almost 
despairing—nigh heartbroken—when I began to feel an 
irresistible fascination about the swift-flowing stream. I 
leaped to my feet and ran away; and that is the only 
thought of suicide that I can recall. 

iv 
RS. CLAY, of Alabama, in her Belle of the Fifties has 
given a graphic and true picture of life in the national 


capital during the Administrations of Pierce and Buchanan, 
The South was very much in the saddle. Pierce, as I have 





Casneau I had the 
constant spur of 
commendation and 
assistance as well as 
affection. I passed 
all my spare time 
in the Library of 
Congress and knew 
its arrangements at 
least as well as Mr. 
Meehan, the libra- 
rian, and Robert 
Kearon, the assist- 
ant, much to the 
surprise of Mr. 
Spofford, who suc- 
ceeded Mr. Meehan 
as librarian. 

Not long after 
my return to Was! 
ington Col. John 
W. Forney ple ked 
me up, and I was 
employed in addi 
tion to my not very 
arduous duties or 
the States to writs 
occasional letters 
from Washington 
to the Philadelphia 
Press. Good for- 
tune like ill fortune 
rarely comes 
ingly. Without 
anybody’s inter- 
position I was 
appointed to a 
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I Strotted Down te the River and Sat Myself Upon the Brink, Almost Despairing — Nigh Heartbroken 


said, was wholly Southern in tempera 
ment, and Buchanan, who to those he 
did not like or approve had, as Arnold 
Harris said, “a winning way of making 
himself hateful,”’ was an aristocrat and 


wholly under Southern and feminine 
influence 

I was very fond of Mr. Pierce, but | 
could never endure Mr. Buchanan. H 
very voice was an offense to me lwa 
directed by a periodical publication to 
make a sketch of him to accompany a: 
engraving, and I did my best on it 
Jacob Thomp on, the Secretary of the 
Interior, said to me: ‘‘Now, Henr 
here’s your chance for a foreign ay 
pointment.” 

| now know that my writing wa 
clumsy enough and my attempt to play 





the courtier clumsier still. Neverthe 
less, as a friend of my father and 
mother “Old Buck" might have beer 
a little more considerate than he wa 
with a lad trying to please and do him 
honor. I came away from the Whit« 
Hlouse my amour propre wounded, and 
though | had not far to go went straight 
into the Douglas camp 
Taking nearly sixty years to think it 
| have reached the conclusion that 
Mr. Buchanan was the victim of both 
personal and historic injustice. With 


over 


ct ion in sight his one aim was to get 
out of the White House before the s« rap began. He was of 
course on terms of intimacy with all the secession leaders, 
especially Mr. Slidell, of Louisiana, like himself a North- 
erner by birth, and Mr. Mason, a thick-skulled, ruffle 
shirted Virginian. It was not in Buchanan or Pierce, with 


their antecedents and associations, to be unc ompromising 
Federalists There was no clear law to go on. Moderate 
men were in a muck of doubt just what to do. With 
Horace Greeley Mr. Buchanan was ready to say ‘‘ Let the 
erring sisters go.”” This was the extent of Mr. Pierce’ 
pacifism during the War of Sections. 

A new party risen upon the remains of the Whig Party 
the Republican Party —was at the door and coming into 
power. Lifelong pro-slavery Democrats could not look on 
with equanimity, still less with complaisance, and doubt 
less Pierce and Buchanan to the end of their days thought 
less of the Republicans than of the Confederates. As a 
consequence Republican writers have given quarter to 
neither of them 

It will not do to go too deeply into the account of those 
days. The times were untoward, out of joint. I knew of 
two Confederate generals who first tried for commissions 
in the Union Army; 
they are both dead and their secret shall die with me 


gallant and good fellows too; but 





| kine Ww like \' 
resign his commission in the army to go with the South, 
but was prevented 
by his wife, a 
Northern woman, 


se a famous Union general who was about to 


who had obtained 
of Mr. Lincoln the 
promise of a briga 


r’s commission, 


Vv 
N 1858 a won- 
derful affair 


came to pa I 
a Mr enator 
Gwinn’sfancy dre 


ball, written of, 
talked of, far and 
wide I did not yet 
to attend thi My 


ime Val pre 
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ike neau doing 
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t . id Vhner | fell i 
i Hl ill and 
* =) 
: ’ if ] ' 
id with poignant 
- regret toreadabout 
ae 
i t next day in the 
< paper l wa li 


ng at Willard’ 
Hotel, and one of 
my volunteer 
nurses was Mrs 
Daniel E. Sickle 


pretty young 








dal. Her husband 


(Centinued on 
Page 65) 
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Democracy at Work 


N THREE weet the Peace Conference accomplished 
more in the directi of disposing of the great problem 
before it than Congres for example, would have accom- 
plished in six month 

In view of the number, e and complexity of the prob- 
lems it may be doubted that Congress would have got 


that far along in a year 


That is because affair it Paris were in the hands of a 
few men with great power and great re ponsibility A 
dozen men sitting round a table with free, open, brisk 


interchange of opinion and information could easily do all 
the work of an ordinary session of Congress in sixty days 
and do it better, if they were the right men 

The traditional democratic method—a big assembly 
with a publie gallery on one side and a press gallery on 
the other—is a monstrously slow, cumbrous machine for 
the dispatch of public busine There are times, like this 
present winter, when it seems a coming question whether 
Congress will not break down and have to be supplanted 
by a body that can dispose of the work before it in reason 
able time. Democracy fairly began in mass meetings like 
the New England town meeting Nowadays it has to 
work through delegate ty and large, its present idea is 
that a hundred delegates are better than ten. It may have 


to reverse that idea 


Graded Taxes 


A SUXTY-ACRE farm and a six-thousand-acre farm are 
taxed at the same rate, two cows are taxed at the 


same rate as two thousand cows, and a small stock of goods 


at the same rate as a big stocl hen why should a three 
thousand-dollar income be taxed two or three per cent and 
a thirty-thousand-dollar income twenty-five or thirty per 
cent? 

Every now and then we get a letter asking substantially 
that question. Apparently a good many people are puzzled 
over it 

Of how much benefit is government to any particular 
man? There isno way of telling. If one man used two yards 
of government and another twenty yards we might sell it to 
both of them at the same rate a yard. But government is 
not used that way. There is no way of allotting its benefits 
among individuals. It is not left to anyone to say how 
much or how little of it he will take. So intelligent nations 
have leaned more and more to the idea that a citizen should 
contribute to government according to his ability. 


} 


One acre of land is about as useful as another acre, 


acre farm or a six-thousand, 


whether it belongs in a six 





One cow is about as useful as another. So the property 
tax is levied at a uniform rate. But the net yield of the 


sixty-acre farm goes to one family, and the net yield of the 


six-thousand-acre farm goes to another family. The small 
farm provides its family with little more than a living. It 
is not able to contribute much to support of government. 
The big-farm family has a large surplus over living 
expenses. It is able to contribute twenty per cent of its 
income 

A property tax must be substantially at one rate. If the 
rate on a big farm were ten times as high as on a small 
farm nobody could operate a big farm. But when income 
gets into the hands of a given family or individual, govern- 
ment is quite right in levying at a progressive rate on the 


urplus over the family’s reasonable needs. 


Waterways 


E ACKNOWLEDGE receipt of a pamphlet reporting 

the proceedings of a waterway convention. One 
peaker, having spent years studying the subject and 
being copiously fortified with engineers’ opinions, statistics 
of freight movement, and the like, is sure the proposed 
anal will be of immense benefit to the city and to that 
entire region. Another speaker, who has likewise given 
the subject diligent study and is also liberally supplied 
with citations and statistics, is equally sure the canal will 
be a sheer waste of money and energy, never doing any- 
body any real good. 

T 


ing that particular canal for twenty-five years. So far as 


vat particular region, as it happens, has been discuss- 


we can see it is no nearer a decision about it—to build it 
or to drop it—than it was a quarter of a century ago. 
Probably there are fifty canal projects or waterway 
improvement projects in about the same state. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the whole subject of inland waterways is in 
pretty much that state. 

The country makes no decision about it—makes no 
approach to setting up a national policy based on compre- 
hensive scientific study. 

There has been twenty years of discussion all over the 
country, but the subject is as much up in the air now as it 
was in the beginning. We are as far as ever from having an 
authoritative body of experience and opinion by which 
any given project can be judged intelligently and a fairly 
satisfactory conclusion reached about it. 

We are making no tangible progress in that direction. 
We can make no real progress until the Federal Govern- 
ment takes up the subject seriously, with an organization 
and a body of experts capable of leading toward an intelli- 
gent national policy. Mostly we just sit round and talk 
more or less aimlessly. 

If the effort now expended on many detached schemes 
were directed to getting a permanent expert waterways 


commission better progress might be expected, 


Disappearing Gold 


PROBABLY the world has had its last sight of gold 
except in jewelry shops. Five years ago gold pieces 
were in common circulation over nearly all of Europe. 
They have practically all been impounded in the big cen- 
tral banks now and it is not likely they will ever again be 
released for circulation. Paper substitutes will be used, as 
in the central and eastern parts of the United States for 
many years. Even our gold certificates have mainly dis- 
appeared from circulation. The Federal Reserve, Banks 
have them—issuing their own notes for circulating pur- 
poses in place of them. Other banks hold very little 
actual gold. 

Early in the war Europe shipped tons of gold to Amer- 
ica in settlement of trade balances. Probably that will 
never happen again. They are working now to establish an 
international depository of gold—probably in London. 
Hereafter, when England or France wishes to ship us 
twenty millions of ‘‘gold”’ she will simply put a bundle of 
the depository’s certificates in an envelope and mail them 


over, just as our banks used to transfer “gold” to one 
another by handing over treasury or clearing-house cer- 
tificates for the metal. 

Nearly all the gold in the world is now locked up in a 
few big depositories, the greatest hoard being in the 
treasury vaults at Washington. Receipts or certificates 
for this gold will change hands from time to time, between 
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banks and between nations. But except a few watchmen 
and auditors nobody will ever see gold as money. The 
metal itself will lie unmoved from year to year and decade 
to decade. All the trade of the world will be based upon 
something as to whose existence only a handful of men 
will have any proof. 

A convention accepted and agreed upon is the solidest 
thing in the world—the most real thing in the world. 


The Leaky Pail 


HE Government asks a billion or more in connection 


with its wheat guaranty, three quarters of a billion for 
the railroads, and as much more for the naval program. 
There will be a billion for interest on the funded debt, some 
hundreds of millions for merchant ships. 

All good and necessary objects, of course. But as these 
appropriation estimates roll in you see how war has mag- 
nified the Government’s fiscal ideas. A billion actually 
makes much less talk now and provokes much less mis- 
giving than a hundred millions did five years ago. The bore 
has been greatly enlarged. Government shoots money now 
with a fourteen-inch gun instead of a four-inch, and on 
the whole takes it rather less seriously. 

We shall never get back to four-inch again. But unless 
there is far better fiscal organization and control at 
Washington, Government waste is going to be a ponder- 
able handicap on the country’s prosperity. Government 
expenditures are set on such a scale that we simply cannot 
afford the waste. 

Probably a new Congress will convene soon—a Republi- 
can Congress. In a short time you can tell absolutely 
whether it is brass or gold—as readily and certainly as a 
chemist tells by applying acid. If it does not move 
seriously for fiscal reorganization and a budget it is not to 
be trusted out of sight. 


The Old Industrial Order 


\ HEN the Russian curtain finally lifts and we can 

geta dependable view of the situation there, it will 
no doubt be found that things have been falling back into 
their old pattern to a much greater degree than our 
meager conflicting reports have indicated. Apparently 
the Soviet government has offered to acknowledge and 
assume the external debt of the old Russian Empire in 
return for recognition by the Allies. But unless Europe 
went Bolshevik it would have to assume that debt 
anyway, for even agricultural Russia is industrially de 
pendent on Western Europe and America. Finally it must 
trade with them and get credit from them. A repudiator 
cannot get credit. 

Probably the Bolsheviki have been’making headway in 
getting Russian industries organized and at work. Prob 
ably, wherever they have made such headway they have 
called in the old bourgeois class to manage the industries 
paying them very handsome salaries for doing it, by all 
accounts. 

Acknowledging the old debt reintroduces capitalism. 
High-salaried industrial managers reintroduce the de- 
spised bourgeoisie. Since Bolshevik Russia is evidently 
existing and putting forth considerable military power it 
is tolerably certain that things industrial have been getting 
back a good deai into the old pattern 


Profits and Crime 


HAT arch munitions maker, the Steel Corporation, 

earned three hundred and thirty-three million dollars 
net in 1916. As a result of the war, which Socialists say it 
egged the country into for its own benefit, profits felltoa 
hundred and ninety-eight millions last year—due to war 
taxes and war price fixing. 

On the other hand, net profits of the Federal Reserve 
Banks increased last year fivefold. Taken together, they 
earned more than sixty per cent on their capital. The 
bank at New York earned more than a hundred per cent 
on its capital. 

They are agencies of the Government operated primarily 
for public benefit rather than for profit, but war threw a 
great profit into their hands. 

Looking upon a concern’s profits as the measure of its 
crimes is an easy way of disposing of the matter; but as it 
happens it is not a true measure. 
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xVil 
N THE night of Mrs. Plummer’s club banquet 
John went home for supper, partly because he 
really enjoyed be ing a martyr, as he had once 
accused Densie of being, for he knew there would be 
none. He waited patie ntly while the 
Scandinavian handmaiden laid some ; 
weird concoction at his plate. ; 
Miss Sally was out with her friend, 
he was told upon inquiry. And gulp- 
ing down boiled green tea and a little 
dish of sauce John rummaged in the 
living room to find something to read, 
something to make him forget every- 
thing—Sally and her mysterious 
tex, the shop, Kenneth, Harriet, and 
the Golden Rule Syndicate, whose 
methods jarred and irritated him, 
though he felt he must stay at the 
post now that the die was cast. 
Densie came home with Kenneth in 
a cab—another step in advance. She 


wore a gray silk dress and real violets, 
and she looked quite pretty as she 
stood pulling off her gloves and say- 
et dc you get enough 
to eat? Kenneth Larsen on chocolate 
poe and may aise and I must not, 





let it heneinne gain. Doyouremember 
the time you were ‘dying’ in the 
woodshed and we interru pted Aunt 
Sally’s whist club?’ 

““Yes, lremember; and those were 
pretty good times too.”” He was a bit 
sulky, for he was mentally adding, 
**Aunt Sally had no shop.” 

“We had a pleasant time to-night.”’ 
She tossed him a program. “I heard 
nice things said about the exchange.” 

“Do you think you ought to keep 
it?’’ He did not glance at the pro- 
gram. ‘‘Don’t I provide for you?” 

‘With food and fuel and a roof 


ye * She had pre ared for this mo- 





i 
ment long ago. “‘But your life lies 
away from mine, and so of necessity 
mine must lie away from yours or else 
I should become a burden. I am nec- 
essary only to my boy, and I have 
him with me. I don’t mean, my dear 
that you have stopy ped caring,” s 





added impulsively; “‘only that you 
care in a modern fashion. That isthe 
best way to express it. I know you 
wonder why I fuss and work so hard 
in the shop— it is because someone ap- 
preciatesit. I’ve been so weary of hav- 
ing meal after meal stand untouched 
or tasted, or hastily gobbled without 
comment; so tired of staying home 
night after night, and when you re- 
turned of not daring to ask you ques 
tion Isn’t it strange, John, how we 
are always courteous to the passer-by 


and rude 





to the ones of our household? 


OM AlN 


By Nalbro Bartley 
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older man with aterrible 








If the children wanted me here, to “Listen, My Child 


keep the home as I was taught, I should 


never have looked farther. But I never really pleased you 


so I set to work to ple ase someone else. Not a bad arrat ge- 
ment, is it?” 

“I did not say you did not please us,”’ he retorted. 

“ ” 





i, but you acted 

She left him abruptly, without their customary good- 
night kiss 

Meanwh ile Sally and Rex had come to a distinct rift ir 
their affair. Sal! y as beginning to understand the awful 
terror of doubts a the first time in the two years of 
knowing Rex she was learning that it was selfishness which 
made him anxious to have her happy; it disturbed him if 
é was not in high feather and he therefore saw to it that 
she was 

She was beginning to see, dimly as yet, the truth of the 
prophecy, “‘a time waster’’—and when she met Dean 
Laddbarry and he begged to come see her or have her go 
with him to some jolly informal place, she refused from a 
stubborn sense of pride. The glitter and sparkle of hotels 
and expensive restaurants, motors, roadside inns, theater 
after theater and dances palled on her. She felt as if she 
had long had a diet of bonbons and cream puffs and wished 
for some sweet crust of bread. 

Sally was only surface shailow; underneath she was of 
the same quality and loyalty of heart as Densie. But Rex 
saw only this shallowness, or rather he preferred to see no 




















despised manual work of any 


», useless day spent in prinking 
, or reading an entertaining story 


would retell to him, would always give 
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and was just completing the details to her satisfaction 
when thet 
there dressed in his usual exquisite fashion 


ll rang and she answered it, to find him standing 





Sally crimsoned with mortification. She wore a pink 


lawn dress, pretty enough in its way but a trifle rumpled, 
i her hair was carelessly tossed on top of her head tex 
had never seen her this way; she would have given worlds 
t have not had it come about 
What brings you here?” she began gayly, attempting 





‘I’m just finishing my frock 
I'm afraid. You 
s rushed to death 


off the situatior 
want to see it? Everything is very dusty 


mind, do you You see, mummy 





nehow the moment Rex en- 


ered her home the place became 





dwarfed and in appear 
ance he had that power of mal 
ing Sally see it through his eyes 


| just ran up to beg someone’s pardon.” He 
“Sally, I'm 


ing—a business deal in 


dropped a corsage of violets in her lap 
yoing away over Thanksgiv 
New York; and so we'll have to postpone our engage- 
ment We'll have 


” 
oon as I'm back 


a carnival to make up for it as 


**l won't have any Thanks- 
A ponderous 
family dinner would be a bore, and she would have no 


ally’s lips quivered 
giving without you,” she said slowly 


excuse to go away. Densie had said she would have 


Maude Hatton and Lucy Parks over 

“I know, my dear, but if it is busine 

Sally began to cr 

“Come, come, don't be childish!”’ he urged, at a loss for 
word ‘I've not been out of town since we first knew each 


other. I should think you would be tired of me.” 


Her temper rose to the surface ‘l want to know what 


ou are going to do about me,” she cried; “‘ we've known 


each other quite long enough, haven't we 
Do about you?” The mocking eyes seemed to dance, 
the mouth took on an ugly twist 


You know what I mean—what are you going to 


to 

“Well?” Hie was not going to help her 

Oh, Rex, don’t make it so hard. Everyone is beginning 
to wonder about it, we've known each other so long, 
and 


It was difficult for Sall 


and yet her childish jealous 
heart seemed stabbed at the mere thought of his leaving 
town for the holiday on which she had set such store for 
weel 
‘Say it all, Sally, and don’t be too long about it. I 


haven't time to waste on weeps 


\re you going to marry me Sally's eyes flashed with 
1 spark of her great-aunt’s determined spirit 
‘What an idea! Must I ask you that, Sally, in order to 
know you at all?” 
Girls are not supposed to know men so much older 
than themselves unless they are engaged,’’ Sally answered 
' 


weakl 
‘In this day and age we don’t have to be engaged to 


She wished for her mother very much 
every woman we know, do we?” 

He came to sit on the arm of her chair. Sally noticed 
how many small lines were in his face. The afternoon sun- 


light was quite merciless. She began to feel ashamed and 


bewildered 


“Where is the harm,” he was saying, ‘“‘of being pals 
ymrades? Come, Sally, | know how deadly marriage is. 
have your parents kept 
their romance? You have told me not yourself. Look 
I could never see 
marriage as the goal for happiness! Besides, you are only 
i child = 


rears rolled down her cheek 


Take your own home for example 


ibout you— what married people have? 


‘Ah, but L love you,”’ she 
aid simply 

He looked at her critically. She was so young and 
lovely— and it would be rather strenuous to have to find 
omeone else equally young and lovely who would please 
and adore him as Sally did 


‘Listen, my child’’— he stroked her hand gently—‘‘ you 
t lo-day women marry at thirty- 


five lar more than at twenty 


are too young to marry 
And a jolly good thing too. 
You don’t know whether you would want to marry me 
you can’t be sure yet. You've ability in many lines, and | 

yuld not feel right to gobble you up without your first 
having a chance to mature properly 

I'd rather be Once 

in the situation she was determined to see it through. 


mg to you,” said Sally miserably 


I'd be proud and happy to have you, but I’m not 
au aomesti sort,” he assured her ‘l love you, Sally 
top crying! You're a darling infant and I want 
you for my pal as long as you want me But I don't 
flatter myself,’’ he added cleverly, “that I could hope 
really to win you 


there 


Just let me stay pal as long as there is 
no one ¢ Ise, will you, dear?” 

Then Rex bent and kissed her. 
He had never taken liberties with Sally before. His atti- 
tude toward the girl was a cold-blooded one of personal 
delight in her society 


She kept on sobbing 


Besides, no one else would believe 


in him as Sally did—he had not the same influence over 
older, more sophisticated women. 

She sprang up. “You must not kiss me unless we are 
to be married, please She went to the mantel 
and put her head down as she cried. 

Rex frowned. “I’ve pulled a hornets’ nest about my 
ears,” he said half jokingly. ‘‘Come, Sally, don’t ery! 


please.”” 


Buck up and have a good time Thanksgiving. Give an 
there’s the girl. I love you for my 
pal and I will never have another.” 

“But it isn’t right; I want to be right or not at all.” 
She began to be hysterical. 


absent « hap a thought 







“‘Ttis aman’s place 
to ask a woman if he 
wishes her to share 
his name,”’ Rex said 
rather sardonically. 
**Don’t lose your dig- 
nity; for so young a 
girl it was one of your 
chief charms.” 

She stood facing 
him, flushed and un- 
lovely. “‘I will not be 
your pal, Rex, I love 
t will have to be a proper engagement or 


She Fett a Rejected, Despised Spins 
ster Whose Few Pretty Possessions 
Were Only Wasted Ammunition! 


you too much 
we cannot, know each other.” 

“Then it is my dismissal?"’ His copper-colored face was 
a trifle more copper-colored, the nearest he ever came to 
a blush 

Sally hesitated. If he went away angry at her, never to 
see her again, the joy of existence would be gone; it would 
no longer be fun just to be alive and see what would happen 
next! She could not bear it. He had so mesmerized her, 
distorted her viewpoint and given her a false standard of 
values that she would be unable to find the way back 
alone. She could not bear the thought; unconsciously she 
held out her hands to him. 

‘“*No—no,” was all she said, drawing in her breath like a 
frightened child. 

An ugly expression had crossed the copper-colored face. 
You've no claim on me, Sally,” he said a trifle roughly. 
**A man cannot be humbugged into marrying anyone.” 

She beat the palms of her hands together sharply. “Is 
that the way you think of me tg 


humbugging you? 

‘*No; but you don’t seem to understand the way of the 
world. It is not the way of your father and mother, thank 
fortune, but the modern, independent way, that gives the 
individual time and circumstance to his own liking. If you 
insist on my engaging myself to you, Sally — well, I can do 
only one thing—tell you I am sorry to lose a splendid com- 
rade. But marriage and domesticity are impossible as far 
as I am concerned.” 

Sally walked up close to him, her soft red-gold hair 
standing out like a halo with the afternoon sunlight on it 
“If you love someone, you want to belong to them; but if 
you do not want me there is nothing more to say. You 
see, I thought all along that you did; you used to joke 
about it and say things—things such as Dean said, only in 
a nicer way; and I know Dean meant them.’ 

Rex shrugged his shoulders with impatience. He was 
getting into reality, a thing he pledged himself never to do 

“Think it over, Sally, and when I come back tell me if 
you want to be my pal. I'll never have another one. Some 
day, perhaps, I might come to feel different, but for now 
*m honest, and you know that is always best.” 

“Are you going away—right away?” 

“To-night.”. He picked up his coat. 

Sally bit her under lip. ‘‘ Very well,’’ she said dully. 
She felt humiliated. She had asked someone to marry 
her! Modern though it was it made her ashamed and she 
did not want to look at Rex again. 


_ 
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“*“Good-by, little girl.” He held out his hand. 

But she shook her head. “I must think about it,”” was 
all she would let herself say. An amused look showed in 
the dancing eyes. 

After he left she threw herself across her bed and sobbed 
the despairing sobs of a woman—but no one but the Scan- 
dinavian handmaiden knew anything about it! 


xviii 

HANKSGIVING was a wretched affair all the way 

through. Sally was lackluster and wan, scarcely notic- 
ing anyone or answering questions save by a monosyllable, 
eating but little and moping most of the time in 
her room. 

Densie knew there had been some quarrel with 
Rex, since nothing else would have seriously dis 
turbed Sally. She hoped it might be a permanent 
disagreement, and set to work to clean the flat thor- 
oughly and cook the very best dinner of which she 
was capable. 

Harriet came from New York as a surprise—she 
felt it her duty—and made the family circle com- 
plete. Lucy Parks and Maude Hatton dressed in 
their rusty best tottered in early in the afternoon 
to hear all about New York—to Harriet’s horror. 
Harriet had improved rather than not; the period 
since she had last been at home had been a suc- 
cessful and happy one according to her views, and she 
had gained in tolerance and poise from contact with dif- 
ferent and invigorating minds. But she was even more 
self-centered than formerly, and was imbued with a quiet 
egotism not apparent to a casual observer. She wore 
extremely mannish -tailored suits and beautifully made 
waists to go with them; her hair was allowed to grow again 
and was rather prettily tucked into a knot low on her neck. 
Densie rejoiced to see the evidences of feminism make their 
appearance. Harriet had no idea of the value of money, 
though she could tabulate sums for distributing among the 
poor and her chart had been used in relieving earthquake 
sufferers, thereby winning her no small praise. 

She brought everyone a handsome present—things of 
no practical use but in excellent taste. Sally’s was a quaint 
sandalwood box with a key of hammered silver, Kenneth’s 
a set of Chinese stories. Her father was presented with an 
impossible but artistic shaving mirror, and Densie found 
some sort of rare green-china plates marked with her mono- 
gram. Harriet told her she intended to give her the entire 
set by degrees. 

“It is the best way, mummy,” she said gently, “when 
one has nothing in the way of good china to get a little each 
time and have it of the best.” 

Densie meekly accepted the gift. She was pleased with 
Harriet’s change in manner and appearance—though she 
maintained a formal politeness indicative that she consid- 
ered herself a guest, first and last, and would conduct her- 
self accordingly. 

The difference between the two girls was an interesting 
one upon which to reflect. Sally stayed at home and made, 
according to herself, the greater sacrifice. But in a thou- 
sand and one small ways she was unbearably trying and 
nerve-racking. Nevertheless, Sally stayed at home. Har- 
riet had refused to stay home—but once away she was 
graciousness itself in her small pleasing attentions. Densie 
wondered which she preferred; she could not have honestly 
told herself. 

As for Sally’s moping over her quarrel with Rex, Harriet 
took a “polite”? view of the matter. She ignored it; and 
generously praised Sally’s little daubs of paintings and 
said she must visit New York and see the galleries. Sally 
responded to the politeness; she, too, became a polite arti- 
ficial manikin. Everyone kept ‘bucked up,”’ as Kenneth 
said, in front of Harriet—-she had a way with her, there 
was no denying. One could not go into hysterics before 
her or lose one’s temper without a great deal of provocation. 

“The Woman’s Exchange is very nice, mummy,” she 
told her mother. ‘Of course, I don’t particularly care for 
that sort of thing—hammered brass stores and Japanese 
print and old book shops are more to my liking. But I can 
see that you have made use of being so old-fashioned.” 

“Sometimes I wonder if I ought to go back to staying at 
home—but it did not seem as if it mattered, and your 
father has had such a hard time of it.” 

“I shall add my bit presently,’”’ Harriet offered. ‘‘Oh, 
yes; Ican afford to.”” She relinquished the last hope of pos- 
sessing a real Japanese print which she had adored from 
without the showcase for many moons. ‘It makes me feel 
better if I do. You can give it to Sally for pin money.” 

Harriet returned to New York the day after Thanksgiv- 
ing. She was sweetly smiling and formally polite until the 
train pulled out of the shed and she had waved to the 
group on the platform. Then she gave a sigh of relief 
That was done—it would not be necessary for another two 
years—and two years is a long time in which to be alone 
and at peace with the world. She took out a notebook and 
fell to studying—and the home people were erased from 
her memory as much as the menu for the Thanksgiving 
dinner! Such was Harriet. 





(Continued on Page 24) 
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A health-building food. 


“Come, Mr. Ox! Get along! 
Your vigor and muscle belong 





In a skilful combine with vegetables fine 
To make us ambitious and strong 





You need such fortifying diet in weather like this. 


It combines the invigorating nourishment of meaty marrowy ox-joints, the 


wholesome regulative properties of choice vegetables and fine herbs, the strength- 


giving qualities of selected barley. It is a food both delicious and satisfying — 


Campbell’s Ox Tail Soup 


We use only Government-inspected ox tails of 
medium size—the best for this purpose. From 
these we make an especially rich and nourish- 
ing stock to which we add sliced joints sep- 
arately cooked and containing all their original 
nutriment. We blend with this stock a fine 
tomato puree, small diced carrots and turnips, 
sliced fresh celery, chopped parsley, an abun- 
dance of barley, a little onion, white leek and 


delicate flavoring to enhance the tempting savor. 


Keep a supply on hand. Enjoy it often, and always 


serve it hot. 


21 kinds 


12c a can 


You cannot insure the hardy resistant powers 
so necessary at this time of year without the most 
careful attention tothe daily menu. Every item of 
every meal must doits part to reinforce the system 
and build up a rugged physique. This isthe only 
real safeguard against this blustering and treach- 
erous season. And you 
will find this health-pro- 
moting soup a most effect- 


ive and consistent help. 
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(Continued from Page 22) 

Densie tried to ask Sally about Rex the night after 
Harriet had left. She felt it was her duty, though Densie 
had become like a swift lovely river coated over with ice, 
the real current flowing deeply and in secret 

‘[ am sorry if you are going to let this man upset you, 
Sally. I assure you he is not worth it,”’ she told her 
younger daughter. “It is not the right way for affairs to 
progress, and if you have quarreled do make it a definite 
one and begin again—be mummy’s old Sally!” She held 
out her arms 

Sally shook her head. She was standing looking out at 
the cold fall night 

You don’t understand,” she said slowly. “‘I made an 
awful mistake — I said something I never should have said.” 
And she could not be prevailed 


“Who is it? It isn’t—not—not Sally?” 

“Yo.” 

“Well, what do you think you're doing up at this hour?” 
He was pleased she had called him. 

“I wanted to know if you were home.” She was too 
wretched to pretend. “‘It worried me—that is all.” 

“I came in to-night, but I did not phone you because I 
thought you might be having guests or be out. How have 
you been?” 

He was enjoying the victory, and he proposed to make 
Sally surrender unconditionally. 

“IT had a miserable holiday. I wasn’t well. My sister 
came from New York and we had a sort of family dinner— 
I guess you would call it that, but I wasn’t very keen 
about it.’ She tried to laugh. 


March 8, 1919 


The next night at dinner Rex gave Sally a jeweler’s ring 
box, which she opened with tremulous delight. A beautiful 
two-carat diamond was inside, set in platinum. Sally’s 
eyes matched it for brightness. 

“Is it for—for me?” she whispered. 

Rex looked at her carefully. Sally had seldom looked 
more beautiful. She wore the turquoise satin frock and 
her black cape was draped on her chair. She was a trifle 
pale—interestingly so—her gold hair was in curly confu- 
sion peeping from under her hat. She was staring at him 
as if he were a saint aloof on his pedestal. It stirred even 
Humberstone. 

“For you, my dear—a pal peace offering. Come, we 
shan’t waste any more time having bad scenes, Sally. You 
know me and | know you, and this is the twentieth cen- 
tury. Call that ring our pal- 
engagement ring. You wear it 








upon tosay more, Over and over 
Sally had relived that brief good 
bv bet ween herself and Rex. She 
felt humiliated and mortified, 
realizing she had acted in hi 
eye like a poorly manne red 
child. She wondered if he would 
cali her up or write her; shewon 
dered how it would seem to have 
to go on living without Rex 
Humberstone How terribly, 
horribly monotonous life would 
be everything would pall and 
yvrate or her She would never 
be able to pa by the Ce ntury 
Club where he lived without feel 
ing dizzy and faint; she would 
scream if she ever met him face 
and the thought of his 


the same 


to face 
paying anyone else 
wonderful attentions that had 
once been hers Sally’seyes 
grew black and her nails cut into 
her rosy little palms 

She lay 
lessly and wondering what was 
best to do — whether or not she 
hould make an advance to him 
She knew it was wrong; she 


awake, tossing rest 


ought to wait and let him speak 
Hiad he returne 1? Was he ut 
terly disgusted with her childish 
lack of self control? Men did 


not like to have women throw 


themselves at their heads —and 
she had thrown herself at Rex in 
undeniable fashion She could 
not take back those words. She 
hated herself 


0 analyze 


Then she began 
how it had come 
about, just what had made her 
love him so dearly? Why did 
she feel dependent on him for 
the joy of existence? Why did 
she feel ashamed of her 
mother--even of her father 
and her home when Rex was 
about? What baffling, uncanny 
power did he possess? She sat 
up in bed, finally she rose and 
walked up and dowr the floor of 





She Was Growing 
her room, her hands clenched 
toyethe r Moonlight stole in, to show her the edge of the 
unworn turquoise dancing frock which hung in the press; 
it maddened her. She felt a rejected, despised spinster 
whose few pretty possessions were only wasted ammuni 
tion! She shut the door of the press abruptly and con 
tinued her waik 

Why not telephone the Century Club and ask if he had 
returned? She paused, horrified at the thought. It wa 
half past twelve. Would her mother and father hear her 
She could not sleep unless she knew whether he was back 
She could call up quietly and 
Supposing he was back and had not tek 


or not —and she must sle« p 


just be sure 
phoned her! 

Well, better she know the worst She slipped into the 
living room and closed the door; the ticking of the old 
fashioned clock seemed to reprove her actior Almost in 
a whisper she called the Century Club and after a long 
wait the night man answered 

“Is Mr. Humberstone in town 
so she could hardly hold the receiver. 

“Yes, ma’'am-— just a minute,” the porter answered, and 
before Sally could stop him someone had lifted the receiver 
and was saying in the familiar drawl: “ Well—what’s 
wanted?” 

It was Rex 

Sally’s voice deserted her, every drop of blood in her 
body seemed to rush to her forehead and cause trip- 
hammer pulses to beat rhythmically 

* Hello—hello there,”” he kept saying. 

* Rex!” she finally answered. 


Her hands trembled 





and let people think what they 
like. When someone comes along 
for whom you care more than 
you do for me give it back or 
toss it aside and marry them and 
people will know you would not 
marry me. Isn’t that a fair ar- 
rangement?” 

Sally slipped it on the third 
finger of her left hand, holding 
it up to watch the sparkle. “It 
is wonderful—a pal-engagement 
ring!” She seemed a trifle 
doubtful. 

“Doesn't that muzzle Madam 
Grundy?” he insisted. He 
wanted to drive home his point 
**I missed you, too, Sally dear; 
your loneliness wasn’t a one- 
sided affair. I thought over all 
you said and decided this was 
the best way out, for I’m not the 
marrying kind and yet I cannot 
bear to lose you. I know people 
chatter like old women if a man 
does take the most beautiful girl 
in the world about; and the ring 
protects you, Sally —yet you can 
feel free to marry anyone else 
you like at any time. Isn’t that 
fair?”’ 

“T shall never want to marry 
anyone else,’’ she whispered 
softly. 

“Well” — Rex shrugged his 
shoulders—‘‘then if you hedge 
me into a corner—I suppose I'll 
be quite at your beck and call, 
won't 1?” 

“ahd **Don’t you think that after 


% 
Kh, 


a little while—a year—even two 
years—you would want to 
ee marry me? How splendid to 
a 2 é really belong to you!” She was 
so serious she did not realize her 
abandon. 


**We’'ll see. There will never 
be anyone else for me 
long as you choose to have it so. 


not so 








Olid. Without Her Make:Up and Skillful Hairdressing Her Face Was Haggard 


“I'm glad you didn’t like it as well as if you and I had 
had our dinner,” he assured tenderly 

Sally’s heart beat happily once more. 

**Are you?” was all she said 

“When can I see you? Let’s have dinner to-morrow 
night at the Raleigh—-then do something afterward. I 
want to give you something pretty.” 

“All right,”’ she said meekly. ‘‘ What time?” 

“I'll send for you at seven. Now scamper to bed. I’m 
quite set up to think you called me. But it’s two to one 
you just tumbled in from a party and your conscience 
rebuked you!”’ He was the old bantering Rex again. 

“No, no! Truly, I haven't done anything to-day except 
wish for you ‘ 

“You're never silly, dear—just 
Good night, until to-morrow.” 

Sally turned away from the phone. 
standing in the doorway. 

“My dear, what was the matter?’ 

Sally burst into tears—the tension had snapped. 

“TI had been rude to Rex; he went away and I was 
afraid he was angry and would never want to see me 
again. I love him. I cannot help it. It is more to me to 
have his friendship than anything in this world or the next. 
I know it was not proper to call him, but I couldn’t sleep. 
Mother, don’t be cross. You know what it means to love 
someone else better than yourself, don’t you?” She clung 
to her mother piteously. 

Densie shook her head. ‘Poor Sally,” was all she said; 
“I'm afraid it is going to be very hard!” 





and wish I had not been so silly r 
an intense little girl. 


Her mother was 


, 


Just take pity on an old bache- 
lor and let him live in peace at 
the club. Meantime, here’s to my pal—the prettiest, wit- 
tiest, loveliest girl a man could ever love!”’ 

Sally raised her glass in answer to the pledge, the dia- 
mond flashing as she did so. It almost satisfied her, for he 
had given her a bona fide engagement ring, even if there 
was a string to it. Surely, if she chose to develop and 
improve, Rex would come to want her for his wife, and then 
heaven would be hers ahead of time. Meanwhile she must 
be content with his palship, and the world could think 
what it liked. 

She did not realize the grave ethical wrong—it never 
oceurred to her that the wearing of Rex Humberstone’ 
ring was like the closing of a prison door upon herself as 
regards other men’s attentions; that few men are prone 
to be attentive to another man’s fiancée, and that a two- 
carat diamond and five engagements a week with the same 
person tell the world but the one story—that she is his 
fiancée. So Sally shut herself away from the world of 
romance, and the ugly strand of untruth grew larger by 
necessity—for the acceptance of the ring involved the 
telling of many falsehoods. 

She showed her parents the ring, and in answer to their 
half-pleased, half-anxious comments she said: “Please 
don’t say anything to Rex or anyone else. It is just 
between ourselves; and I—I am not quite sure of myself 
yet. I want lots of time.” 

Which was Falsehood Number One. 

“‘Suppose you don’t wear the ring until you are sure,” 
suggested her mother; ‘‘it seems like an outward pledge.” 

(Continued on Page 26) . 
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“4¥/ ORKIE, you’re some little ad- 
vertiser. Why, your cities and 
your power are the wonder of the 
world. Some call you stiff and formal, 
but Yorkie, pal, I’ve heard your heart 
beat and I’ve been told of your lakes 
and mountains and wonderful people. 
Have an OWL, New York!” 


**Thank you, Cal, both forthe OWL 
and your kind words. As for being 
an advertiser, I don’t know where 
I’m much ahead of you. How about 
your fruit? — Your climate ?— Your 


‘i ee 
ia’ 


Smiling California 
_, to Busy, Rich New York 


wondertul lands >— Your skies? And 
do you think they’re not big ‘ads’ for 


%9 


your 


¢ & & 


Yes, OWL and WHITE OWL are 
high favorites in New York, in Cali- 
fornia—and every state between. 
They’re dependable—that’s why. If 
you’ve never believed that a depend- 
able cigar could be made at such a 
moderate price, try OWL or WHITE 
OWL—Yes, now! 


DEALERS: 
O y 
' If your distributor does not sell these dependable cigars, write u 
. GENERAL Cicar Co., Inc., 119 West 40th Street, New York City 


DEPENDABLE CIGARS 


U. S. DEPT. OF LABOR 
WwW. BL. W n, Sec: , 
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OWL 
’ 
Invincible 
OWL Shape 
v . 
Square- 
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Branded Banded 
for your protection 
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It used to be, but people have changed 
Itisa pledge ina way; Rex and I never 
marry anyone eise But we must be p 
tive we vant to marry each other I'm 
very happy — but I’m ver ing and there 
is lots of time 

Wi WAS a ‘ i er 1ded 
ay about the matter 

Christmas afternoon Dean Laddbarry 
came to gay good-b He wa eaving tne 
next morning for | ng-awaited We t. 
He had heard about Sa Plummer’s beau 
tiful engagement ring and had forced him 
elf te watch the society colum to see if 
the engagement was announced When it 
had not appeared he wondered if they con 
sidered it bad form, and finally plucked up 
courage to go and ask Sall 

He found her resting because of a last 
night's dancing party and in anticipation of 
the evening's frolic The flat was rather 
forlorn with it irtificial tree and a few 
careless-looking Christmas package The 


spirit of the day was not to be found. 
Densie had worked until midnight sending 
off packages, and she had ordered a roasted 
turkey from . restaurant, the Scandinavian 
handmaiden having unexpecte ily taken a 
few days off. J ta was restless; something 
seemed to annoy and tempt him. He kept 
tramping round the rooms, protesting about 
useless gifts and telling Kenneth to stop 
beating his drum. He missed something 
it was not just clear to him what it was, but 
he kept recalling the ¢ when he 
ind Densie were children, when the day 
tarted with family prayer, and the mam- 
moth, real pine tree, aglitter with candles 
and tinsel and heaped with cotton snow 
vas hidden behind screens in the dining 
room Then Uncle Herbert, dressed as 
anta Claus, would hand out the presents 
after breakfast, not even forgetting a new 
harness for the ponies. After this came 
church, driving there in the sleigh, and 
they had half a dozen lonesome folks in for 
the one o'clock dinner—and such a dinner! 
Man alive, the women had worked two 
weeks to prepare it—endless courses and 
endless laughing and jokes, and kindly fam- 
ily memories recalled, and Uncle Herbert 
alway 3 stood up, wineglass in har d, to sing 
Believe Me, If All Those Endearing Young 
Charms, to Aunt Sally, who, after being 
coaxed and pretending to be annoyer 
would respond by singing Dear, Dear, Wh at 
Can the Matter Be! This was he r Christ 
mas annual: no one knew why, but it was 
the song with which she responded to Uncle 
Herbert's serenade. 

In the afternoon the neighborhood chil 
dren came to compare new possessions or 
John and Densie went to the ne igh S adienaal 
hildren’s trees while Aunt Sally and Ellen 
Porch packed baskets of food to send by 
Barney to families who would have had no 
Christmas otherwise And the evening 
passed with a delicious cold wee, and 
more toasts and singing, and the children’s 
heing playfully told to go to bed as was 
customary on usual nights, and their finally 
being allowed the extreme limit of the 
law,”’ as Uncle Herbert declared. There 
were the string quartet to play delicate lit 
tle tunes and Aunt Sally to accompa 
them, and usually the minister recited TI 
Cataract of Lodore, and charades or gue 
ing games followed 

At eleven o'clock they would all bundl 
up to their chins in Aunt Sally’s stately 
yuest room and begin to say an old-time 
cordial good night, while John and 
Densie would be found half asleep in 


nristmases 


the recesses of chair 

hat was a real Christmas—with no 
hollow pretense at a holiday, a tired pre 
occupied wife and a silly little daughter 


unning about witl someone old 
enough to be her father, his other child 
in New York having a high tea and 
lelicatessen food! It ir 
itated John just as the Gold 
Syndicate irritated 
m: he was worried about hi 


en Rule 


wn position with them now J 
that they had taken over his , 
tore. The firm was under 
ibly cheap and ‘ 
honest alway taying 
vithin the law He sat down 
to watch Kenneth with his 
construction set 


‘What are \ 1 doing, 


legally” di 


pop?” Kenneth demanded 
presently 

‘Wondering where we're going 
to fetch up,” he said wearily. “‘Go 
nto the next roor I \ l want 
to nap.” 


THE SATURDAY 


John had not seen Dean; he had made 


but a brief stay 

‘I want to ask if you are engaged,’’ Dean 
said to Sally, “before you call the family. 
Just tell me that.” 

His honest gray eyes looked at her left 
hand 

What about it?” she bantered, really 
annoyed that she could not name her wed 
ding date and thoroughly shock him. 

‘Are you engaged to Humberstone?” 

She held out her hand. ‘“ Yes,” she said 
with bravado. ‘‘ Now do you believe me?” 

He turned away. ‘Best wishes,"’ he 
mumbled. ‘I’m off to-morrow.” 

“Good luck, Dean. You’rea cheerful sort, 
Im ist say.” Sally was loath to have him go. 

‘I can’t say any more when I know what 
kind he is.” 
“What do you mean 

‘I suppose it’s the new sort of romance 
but it would never be the way I’d do 

“You've said quite enough,” Sally’s head 
tossed haughtily. ‘‘Good-by, Dean Ladd- 
barry.” 

“There isn’t any use, is there? 
keep on loving you.” 

He spoke so simply that it made her eyes 
glow tenderly. After all, Dean was Dean, 
there was no one quite like his rude precious 
self 

‘There isn’t, 
find someone lots nicer. 
all about me.” 

“You don’t know how much I care,”’ he 
answered hoarsely, and before she could 
speak again he had left the room and she 
invented polite good-bys to the family from 
Dean. 

She had forced herself to make capital of 
the incident to amuse Rex. It served to 
please him Christmas night, a highly col- 
ored version of how Dean had gone away 
and had wanted her to go with him, and 
how she had shown him her ring and he 
knew then she was engaged to Rex Hum- 
berstone. 

‘I’m really quite important in your 
scheme of things, I can see that; but I say, 
Sally, don’t pass up any young millionaires 
or captains of the Coldstream Guards 
you know they’re not to be had twice run- 
ning. I’m sure to surrender to rheumatism 
or something like that that will shove me 
on the shelf. Look out for yourself first, 
y'know, just as we agreed.” 

Sally laughed gayly, determined not to 
let him see how much she cared. As yet the 
intense selfishness of his attitude had not 


dawned upon her. 
xIx 


” 


I mean to 


” 


she said honestly; “you'll 
Then you'll forget 


FTER Densie had been running her 
exchange some three years with in- 
creasing success.a new element came into 
John Plummer’s life something which as 
a young man he had never fancied could be 
so. It was during the summer when Densie 
boldly rented the adjoining store to her own 
and started a quilting depart- 
ment, with white-haired 
women working in the win- 
dows to attract passers-by. 
John Plummer met another 
woman! At first it 
horrified him, but 
the years of small 
selfishness and neg 
leet, the continual 


contrast be- hang 



















tween his 
wife and 
other wive 
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had weakened moral perceptions and the 
stamina with which he had been endowed. 

First of all, he told himself rapidly, he 
still loved Densie—of course he did. But 
he had come to see that there are different 
ways of caring for different people, and that 
his way of loving Densie was a passive, 
obligatory affection. At least, so he analyzed 
it. What had really happened was that now 
that Densie was economically independent 
ind of no further use to him in small cod- 
dling attentions he regarded her in the past 
tense rather than the present. 

This new woman was a “comrade,” he 
very bravely named her, blind to her sensa- 
tional and cheap tactics. She had been a 
second-rate actress, and failing in a career 
she had married and divorced her ‘dt eee 
and had a fruity bundle of domestic wrongs 
to tell anyone who cared to listen. Long, 
long ago, she had a baby and it died. She 
had also written. ‘“‘Just the little things 
that breathed of my very heart, and of 
course no editor would publish them. The 
real things never are published, you know,” 
she told John, who agreed with her. 

At the present time she was giving dra- 
matic recitals of plays, and readings, and 
private elocution lessons. John met her ac- 
cidentally through The Golden Rule Tea 
Store. She bought some things and there 
was a mistake in the order. She came down 
to rectify it and was referred to John. He 
had asked her to sit down and explain it, 
and as she talked to him about the “‘sugah” 
and the unfair measure of cereals he began 
to feel fascinated. She told him her name 
was Mrs. Iris Starr and she lived at Morn- 
ingside Courts—‘‘a wee box of a place.” 
She had large, pale-blue eyes and flaxen 
hair, noticeably flaxen; and she was tall 
and thin, her white organdie cross-stitched 
with black emphasizing this appearance. 
Her hat was a floppy leghorn with plump 
little roses punctuating the brim, and she 
wore strings of coral which hung below her 
waist and had bangles on the end, and nu- 
merous rings on all her fingers. 

But she knew how to look at one appeal- 

ingly and pretend she was going to cry, and 
Pe had a faculty of making a throaty 
quiver come into her voice as, for instance, 
when she spoke of her “ broken life” or her 
“brave little attempts at keeping a home.” 

John felt very sorry for her. She seemed 
so graceful, like a girl, and her voice was 
vibrant and pleasing. She had a humorous 
side to her, which developed at a spanking 
pace directly on the heels of tears. She told 
him she could cook a dinner or go hunting, 
make a dress or play poker equally well. 
“And of course my work—that comes first 
of all!” Which led up to his asking when 
the next recital would be. She gave him 
the name of the hall and the date, two days 
away, and he took a dollar ticket. 

He kept thinking of Iris Starr the rest of 
the day—what a splendid sort she was, 
game yet beautiful, efficient yet 
attractive. Densie lost a great deal 
of caste after the advent of Iris 
Starr, and Mrs. Starr received the 
most generous order of groceries 
the Golden Rule had ever been 
known to send forth. She wrote 

John a tiny pink 
note scented with 
lilac, thanking him 
ee | 
look for him at the 
recital. 

The evening of the 
recital John indus- 
triously got into his 
tuxedo and groomed 
himself diligently. 
No one was at home, 


Graduatly She Won From Him the Fact That He Feit His Wife and Himself Had Married Too Young 


a a 
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so no one paid any attention to his actions. 
He arrived rather early at a mediocre side 
hall, the recital being given under the 
auspices of some church society. 

He was impatient with the preliminaries 
home-talent orchestra, and so forth—-until 
Mrs. Starr made her appearance in a black 
chiffon frock embroidered with gold lilies 
and a great deal of sparkling jet jewelry. 

She did the conventional numbers 
scenes from Shakspere, with Riley’s There, 
Little Girl, Don’t Cry as an encore, and a 
little of Stephen Phillips, topped off by 
Paul Dunbar’s Adam Never Had No 
Mammy, and finally the old stand-by, 
which proved very popular with the audi- 
ence—The Lady of Shalott! 

After the recital John found himself lin- 
gering in hopes of congratulating Mrs. 
Starr. He supposed she would go home in 
a cab with a bevy of admiring friends and 
he felt he would be out of place. But the 
hall cleared quickly and only the treasurer 
was left, counting the money. In a street 
dress and hat Mrs. Starr came into view, 
carrying a bag. She hailed him with a de- 
lighted smile. 

“How awfully good of you,”’ 
holding out her hand. 

“T think I’m the lucky chap,’ 
sponded. 

Mrs. Starr cast an anxious eye toward 
the treasurer. 

“Do wait a moment, I must settle this 
I want toask your opinion if you have time.’ 
She fluttered across the room and returned 
prese sntly with a rather rue ‘ful expression. 

‘This is barnstorming!” she declared 
vehemently. ‘“‘Think—my night’s work 
nets me twelve dollars and sixty cents! 
You see I was on a percentage. It doesn’t 
seem very much when you give your whole 
self to it, does it?”’ 

She had put her hand on John’s arm ina 
sort of shy fashion and they were walking 
downstairs. 

“T should think not!’”’ John championed 
ardently. ‘‘What a shame! You deserve 
ten times as much—it must be a terrible 
strain on you, and you did magnificently.’ 

They had reached the foot of the stairs 
and he looked about for her cab. 

‘[have no coach and four,” she remarked 
wistfully. “I'll tell you a secret—elocu- 
tionists have to walk these days! But then, 
I make the best of my poor little life.’’ She 
paused as if to bid him good night. 

**You must not go home alone,” he urged. 
“T’'d be happy to see you to your door.” 

“You're so good,” she accepted the offer 
hastily, and John found himself more 
amused and interested than he had been 
in years during the too brief walk to Mrs. 
Starr’s apartment. She did not ask him to 
come in, but he learned the date of her next 
recital and promised to come. Each under- 
stood that he was to see her home as well. 

He walked back jauntily. What a woman 
she was! Clever, conte. beautiful, and a 
good fellow—she had been very wise in all 
she had told him! 

When Iris Starr undressed that night she 
looked anxiously at herself in the glass. She 
was growing old. It was a weary age of the 
heart as well as the body. Without her 
make-up and skillful hairdressing her face 
was haggard. She counted over the money 
again. Then she thought of John Plummer. 
She knew as little of the business world as 
John did of the artistic. She supposed he 
must be a rich man, and she knew his wife 
kept the Woman’s Exchange on Dundas 
Street. Indeed, she had often gone in to 
lunch there. She could see he was lonely 
and handsome—and gullible. And that he 
had always been loyal to his wife except in 
vague thoughts. 

‘I wonder,” she mused, turning 
off the light—‘“‘I wonder if I’ve 
enough ambition left in me to 


she began, 


John re- 


° amuse anyone again.”’ Then in the 
4 darkness she smiled as she 
5 thought, “‘ It wouldn't take 

y. very much brains to amuse 


him— he’s quite lambish!” 

John attended the next 
recital, and the next, and 
every recital thereafter, 
accompanying Mrs. Starr 
home each time. He pro- 
cured an engagement for 
her through one of his 
clubs, and she appeared at 
a downtown hotel, creat- 
ing quite a little success. 
By this time John went in 
Lo visit with her at her apartment and 
was thoroughly conversant with her 
bruised little life and planned to make 

(Continued on Page 28 
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( What it means to the buyer of paper 
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OMPLETE in itself, self-contained, 
> self-sustained, the great paper 
manufacturing organization produc- 
ing Systems Bond turns out a high 
quality rag-content sheet at low cost 
—because it is exceptionally well- 
equipped to do so. 

The Eastern Manufacturing Company 
owns and controls over 300,000 acres 
of spruce forest, its rag and wood- 
pulp mills, its electro-chemical works, 
its paper mille. Control of raw mate- 
rials : 
completion « every process from 





all these combine to assure low mate- 
rial and operating costs. Systems 
Bond is the standard bearer of a 
comprehensive group of papers—a 
grade for every Bond and Ledger 
need —all produced under the same 
advantageous conditions—and includ- 
ing the well known Pilgrim, Tran- 
script, and Atlantic marks. Ask 
your printer to use Systems Bond 
on your next order of letter heads. 
Your printer can also obtain for 
you our book on “The Modern 

Manufacture of Writing Paper,” 


rag-sorting to the careful loft- ® interesting and valuable to the 


drying of the finished sheet — 


SSE paper buyer. 


EASTERN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


501 Fifth Avenue 


New York, New York 


Mills at Bangor and Lincoln, Maine 
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(Continued from Page 26) 
her a Shaksperean actress, which she cer- 
tainly was destined to be The Sothern- 
Marlowe : val had stirred her with envy, 
she confes and John gallantly assured 
her that she could not only do as well but 
better 





The whole secret of I: Starr’s fascina- 
tion for him was her undiluted flattery of 
him Densie never flattered She adored 
one, but when that adoration was re yen ted 
or ignored she turne other thing To 
flatter was not in her make-up. Iris Starr 
had always made herliving by flattering both 
men and women. And she was spending her 
last years looking for a husband who could 
not control } renerosit John was an 
easy victim. He was always kept in astand- 
offish position he always impressed on 
him the fact she wa ypardizing her repu- 
tation by being frier vith him because he 
was married, yet she could not help it, he 
was so wonderful! That in itself was a ten- 


trike with John, and she knew it. Then she 
had wonderful little suppers which she 
cooked herself, and sometimes she asked in 
an unattractive woman friend—she always 
saw to the facet of her being unattractive. 
She allowed John to send her flowers— and 
ometimes groceries, humorous as it seems 
and gradually she won from him the fact 
that he felt his wife and himself had mar- 
ried too young, they had not known their 
minds. She learned about Harriet and 
Sally and Rex he had seen Rex and ad 
mired him from afar— and that his wife was 
making a mollyeoddle out of Kenneth. 
Diplomatically Iris Starr laid the wires for 
John’s open rebellion against his wife. 

Densie did not hear of the affair until the 
following year, because it was the very last 
thing that she would have believed. But 
Sally came home from a hotel dinner with 
the news that father had that elocutionist 
there and had tried to hide behind a palm 
leat she see him It disturbed Sally far 
more than it had John. Rex had laughed 
at it— it made him rather secure with John 
Plummer, and he told Sally that she could 
not expect a young, handsome daddy to 
stay home reading Foxe's Book of Martyrs 
until the exchange closed! 

With customary reserve Densie made 
light of the matter before Sally. She waited 
until she was alone with John to ask as to 
the truth of it 

‘I've nothing to iv.””’ was his 

“You were there—Sally saw you,” she 
remonstrated 

“Yes, | was ind I've been to see her. 
You don't care what I do, Densie, and there 
is nothing wrong about the thing. There 
isn't a finer, nobler woman than Iris Starr. 
Talk about a hard life-that woman's ex 
periences would fill any two books! I met 
her accidentally fate, she calls it—and 
I’m sure there’s no harm in knowing her. 
I'll ask her up here if you like.”’ 

Which was a bluff, and Densie knew it. 

‘Don’t bother. I’m content if you are 
Only how would you like to see me taking 
dinner with a strange man?” 

John laughed. It was so impossible to 
think of Densie’s so doing. ‘Come, dear, 
maywve I shouldn't have taken her to din- 
ner. It was the first time, on my honor, 
But she has a rocky time of it to make her 
way, and a little cheer helps her out. She 
interests me because she is different from 
anyone I know. Weare merely good friends, 


answer 


You and I are man and wife,”’ he added 
brutally, “but, by Jove, I’ve come to see 
that we are not friends.” 

‘Have you?” she said sadly. “I'm so 
orry.” 

‘You wouldn't give an inch in your 
ideas —which never does in any partner 
ship.’ 


Densie did not answer 

Presently John burst out ‘What about 
Sally and Rex and their engagement? Is 
that any worse than my taking Mrs. Starr 
to dinner?” 

‘Don't you know only g 
defending themselves 
she asked soberly 

“I'm not defending myself, but if you 
have a busi . \ wn and run it to 
suit yourself I have a rig hi to run my busi- 


ilty people try 
by comparison?” 





ness and my affa 
*Do you want to marry her?” 


the same sober manner 
yee 


she said in 


“Great heavens, no Though he began 
wondering at that very instant whether or 
not he did want to marry Iris Starr. ‘* What 
are you driving at 

i 


“Because if you do-— you can,” she in 
formed him. ‘We don't seem to make each 
other any the more happy by being to 
gether 
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“T’ve no idea of upsetting everyone at 
this stage of the game. I just said early 
ms arriage Ss are a mistake.’ 

ai see . 

And Densie refused to speak of the mat- 
ter again. Whatever came to her ears she 
kept her own counsel concerning; she did 
not even discuss it with Sally, who made 
indignant protests. It was John’s problem; 
let him deal with it as he would. Densie 
had seen Mrs. Starr once, and she smiled in 
amusement at the disillusionment that was 
waiting for John should his good fortune 
ever fail him. But to all appearances she 
remained the childlike wife of a man who 
did no wrong in her eyes, and she devoted 
herself to the exchange so that at the end 
of the year she figured up she had made as 
much money as John and had paid her fair 
share of the expe nses besides buying her 
own and Kenneth’s clothes. Iris Starr 
comrades are expensive trifles. 

Lucy Parks died at the holiday season; 
she had been ailing a long time, only Densie 
had seen to it that she had care. There was 
enough money to bury her decently, and 
the Plummer family and Miss Hatton, 
more eccentric than ever these days, were 
the sole mourners. 

The little old lady’s death sobered them 
for an instant; she recalled memories, and 
again reminded them that there must come 
an end to all things—even Rex Humber- 
stone and Iris Starr and the Woman’s Ex- 
change. Kenneth took her death the most 
to heart. 

‘Why didn’t she marry and have lots of 
children to bury her?” he demanded sev- 
eral days afterward. 

‘ Because her lover was killed at Gettys- 
burg, and she was loyal.” 

“Couldn't she love someone else?”’ 

“People didn’t—as much as they do 
now.” 

‘Isn't it right to love someone else?”’ 

al guess so, Kenneth Ww hy : 

‘I was thinking how nice it would be if 
you loved someone else, and daddy loved 
someone else, and Sally loved Dean instead 
of Rex, and Harry would love someone 
and we'd all start in again.” 

‘Why don’t you want us to stay the way 
we are?” his mother asked thoughtfully. 

“[T don’t know—all the old loves seem 
to have worn out.”” Then he added: “I 
guess I'll have to get a girl myself. All the 
boys have one. Cy has a girl, and Mark 
has a girl, _ so has Tommy Kane. I'd 
like Cy’s girl, but Cy wouldn’t stand for it. 
I could have a girl, but I don’t want her; 
she’s an Eyetalian and when she hands out 
the papers in school she whispers ‘I love 
you,’ when she passes me. That don’t go 
I'd rather be the one to whisper it.” 

“Thank heaven!’’ murmured Densie be- 
tween a te ar and a laugh. “An old- 
fashione d son! 

The next week a great honor befell Den- 
sie, as unexpected as had been the 
of her exchange. She was elected state 
president of the federation of clubs, because 
of her unusual achievement in the matter of 
the exchange. She had not realized how 
victorious she had been. This meant she 
must give less of her time to the exchange 
and more to club life. She recalled the 
shabby little delegate to New York some 
years before, and how she would now wield 
the gavel and greet other shabby delegates. 

Whe n she told John the news he went 
out and bought Iris Starr a gold watch and 
chain, After a soulful talk, inspired by said 
watch and chain, Iris said diplomatically: 
‘It seems to me divorce is quite as ethical 
as marriage. You must remember we are 
living in a new age and people are being 
divorced for many reasons. They seldom 
wait for horrid, sordid happenings. The 
main reason and the most ethical one is 
that they are true to their own selves.” 

John had listened spellbound as she con- 
cluded: ‘The only real sin about caring for 
someone is the hiding it. When a woman 
fails to grow and develop with her husband 
she should renounce him without question 
when he has found a true love. That is only 
justice.” 

With a whirling head John agreed and 
felt strangely elated. 


success 


xx 


URING the year Maude Hatton be- 

came a princess, with a different frock 
for each hour of the day, and she called 
Densie her lady-in-waiting and rebuked her 
when she failed to carry her pink satin train 
as she wished! The old lady’s mind had 
failed sadly since Lucy Parks’ death, but 
she stayed on in her solitary room, too 
feeble to work except at odds and ends for 
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Densie’s exchange, and protesting vigor- 
ously if anyone attempted to do anything 
for her. 

They finally sent for Densie, and after a 
little management Densie took the princess 
to her palace—for to the faded old eyes the 
asylum was a veritable mansion of red brick 
with lawns and gardens and many courtiers 
waiting for their queen! She was quite 
happy, for she felt she had come into her 
own, she told Densie, and she was willing to 
say good-by and be left in state, her gray 
head nodding and bobbing royal greetings 
to all who passed. 

Densie left her with a greater feeling of 
regret than when she had driven home from 
Lucy Parks’ funeral. With tender pity she 
looked through the insane woman’s posses- 
such a stunted, meager little life as 
it had been, after all. In the brass-bound 
trunk, which had been Maude Hatton’s 
father’s, was the history of her life—the 
scraps of her first party dress, yellowed old 
letters, and in a faded plush box lay the 
evidences of her one great romance, the lit- 
tle bangle bracelet, the picture of a soldier 
lad taken in Sixty-One, a few letters—they 
were clear and legible even yet—a poem he 
had copied for her in a flowing beflourished 
hand, Who is Sylvia? and one of her 
favorite hymns. 

Densie burned everything; she felt no 
one else had the right to pry into the spin- 
ster’s withered dreams. Had she been at 
the Little House they would have been put 
in the attic, but in her present circumstances 
the furnace was the kindly alternative. 

No one missed Maude Hatton. It wasa 
relief to Sally and Kenneth, for they had 
long been messengers up to the old lady's 
rooms. When Densie told John what had 
happened he said he wished she might not 
last long, that growing old was a mighty 
monster after every last one of us He 
merely thought of the incident as applying 
to his possible future. 

For John Plummer and Iris Starr were at 
that delightful stage of a mild, middle-aged 
intrigue wherein they were longing to begin 
all over again, “‘knowing what we do now” 
and planning to remodel the universe on 
original lines. 

Densie knew something of what was 
happening, but she paid little attention to 
it. Pride caused her to seem indifferent, 
and whenever she saw Iris Starr her sense 
of humor got the better of her and she could 
have scolded John as she scolded Kenneth. 
She was amused at the pensive attitude 
John assumed when she was at home with 
him, the bored way in which he sat at the 
table and kept up a desultory conversation, 
and how he rushed away to go to Iris Starr’s 
apartment and be properly appreciated by 
having a “soul massage,”’ as Densie named 
her treatment of him. 

Once when she had asked John about the 
ending of the affair he vigorously protested 
against the thought of a divorce; that held 
a certain old-time horror for him. There 
were the children to consider, though many 
of his friends were divorced, even after 
their own children had married— men who 
married “too young to know their minds,” 
he told Densie. 

“It is not fair to Mrs. Starr, John, to 
take up her time,” Densie had argued; 
“and it is not pleasant for Sally to keep 
meeting you like an eloping couple at every 
secluded dining room in town.” She did 
not mention herself. 

‘L wish you'd understand the thing fairly. 
Why are women narrow-minded?” 

“It seems to me I understand it very 
well; ordinarily I should have been lost in 
tears and reproaches.” 

He looked at her a moment without speak- 
ing. Then he said: “I don’t think the less 
of you, Densie; you're the children’s 
mother. Only we have different ideas, and 
nowadays one is not expected to coop them- 
selves up in a two-by-four run and not be 
pe rmitted any frankness of opinions.” 

‘Don’t apologize!” 

“By the way, I’ve had a squeeze for 
money this month; could you manage with 
half the allowance?” 

John was thinking and had been thinking 
that if a woman earned as much money as 
Densie did it was only fair that she use 
some of it for expenses in the house. Ten 
years ago he would have protested against 
such an idea. But it was in keeping with 
the rest of his modernism. 

“Certainly,” she said. 
this for a long while.” 

Despite his splutterings she would not 
argue the matter. 

John’s affair with Iris Starr was as laugh- 
able as a grown dog's trying to chew up 


sions 


“I’ve expected 
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cook’s rubbers and a little soap. It was a 
puppy-dog sort of escapade which should 
have taken place twenty years ago—and, 
like all grown-up dogs who attempt chew- 
ing up rubbers or soap, everyone called him 
mad and gave him a prompt court-martial. 
John was really misjudged. 

Iris Starr did not misjudge him, for she 
was clever in her shallow way and could 
understand the exact circumstances. She 
knew she had a difficult hand to play, and 
unless she played it skillfully she would lose 
the chance to marry him. She wanted to 
marry John —he was attractive personally, 
she could domineer over him, and to her 
way of thinking he held a “ wonderful posi- 
tion.”” His wife did not understand or ap- 
preciate him; nowadays to get a divorce 
round forty-five or fifty and marry some- 
one else was quite a common occurrence. 
Iris had known the seamy side of romance 
far more than John suspected. She saw to 
it that he looked upon her as a helpless, 
injured woman with unappreciated genius, 
due to her timid ladylike ability not to 
make herself heard; and with all this was 
the longing to be his home keeper, his men- 

tal inspiration, his romantic ideal! 

Iris had managed to convey this impres- 
sion gradually; she could see that John had 
been the father of a family for so long that 
it would require clever handling to lead him 
boldly into the divorce court. She also 
made him feel that her present position in 
the matter was almost tragic unless it was 
short-lived; that to acknowledge John 
Plummer, a married man, as her great 
friend was damning to her work and her 
conscience, and yet—here the pale blue 
eyes looked like stars with a hint of tears to 
veil them prettily—she cared so much, for 
him that she was willing to brave social 
ostracism and to wait until he could divorce 
his wife or vice versa and they be married. 
Iris had been divorced —a pitiful tale as she 
told it. She said the judge was very tender 
with her and had denounced her husband 
bitterly from the bench. 

This propaganda was accompanied with 
a good steak nicely broiled and swimming 
in butter sauce or some other delicacy John 
liked and did not have at the flat since the 
advent of the Scandinavian handmaiden; 
or else it was told him when they were sit- 
ting on the roof of the apartment house, 
which she had converted into a little box 
garden, John swinging in the hammock and 
smoking in contentment, and Iris in a lav- 
ender silk with fluttering silver ribbons 
sitting opposite in a steamer chair, he or pale 
yellow hair in thick braids round her oval 
head. 

She used to send John home at half past 
nine very punctiliously, and whenever he 
came home with her from a recital she al- 
ways had Katiebel Drummond—a cross- 
eyed spinster with the additional charm of 
a goiter—waiting to be a proper chaperon, 
and contrast. 

In a very short time John adored Iris; he 
looked upon her as a “pale blossom which 
must be tenderly cherished,” and so forth, 
and told himself to be careful never to 
shock or startle her in any way. One could 
have smiled at John’s careful toilet, the 
slicking-back of his hair and flaunting of 
new ties. At John’s age it was pitiful to be- 
hold. 

‘We can’t drift, Iris,’” he said one winter 
evening when they were having one of their 
feasts. ‘‘I wonder if I have the right to 
to ask my wife for freedom.” 

He winced as he spoke of Densie before 
her; strangely enough it seemed a sacrilege. 

“I don’t see why you can’t,”’ Iris said 
almost too eagerly. ‘“‘She doesn’t want 
you--no woman wants a man if she goes 
into clubs and keeps a shop. I'm so lone- 
some!’’ She held out her slender white 
hands dramatically. 

“TItisa little hard 
gether 

‘Habit,”” she answered harshly. ‘ Be- 
sides, I've no doubt she’d rather have her 
freedom. Your children are growing up. 
Let her take your boy, and let the girls look 
out for themselves.” 

Then she realized she had spoken a little 
too honestly and she became noncommittal 
and shy during the rest of the evening. But 
before John left she had his promise for a 
talk with Densie and the loan of a hundred 
dollars. 

“ Just consider it business, Iris, and think 
of me as if I were a bank and you borrowed 
it at six per cent,’’ John had argued. 

She had had several of these “loans from 
a bank.” After he left she went about the 
house humming. It seemed that here was 

(Continued on Page 30) 


after all our lives to- 
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SK any Hupmobile owner 

to tell you how easily 

his car handles whenever un- 

common quickness of //ckiip 1s 
essential to his covzfort. 


Driving is made infinitely more 
pleasant to /he Comfort Car 
owner by the certainty that he 
can always depend upon this 
instant response. 


He uses it not merely to meet 
an emergency in crowded city 
streets, but for the sheer joy of 
turning on at will a flood of power 
that never fails him. 
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Sally it developed defiance. At twenty four 
she was as sophisticated as a woman of 
forty in some ways—the disillusionment of 
romance, for example. She had gone her 
way, disregarding her mother, and now a 
fierce pride would not let her admit to either 
her mother or her friends that she was any- 
thing but content. Shesaid Rex did not want 
to marry her because he wanted to build 
just such a style house— men have such set 
ideas, you know, not like 
with love ! 


a boy, content 
in a cottage After this excuse 
wore out she said she did not want to give 
there was plenty of time 

ng too much fun; she 
made her foolish little painting daubs a 
hield— but everyone saw through and over 
and round the shield, and only smiled in 
pity Sally wanted to do he 


up her freedom, 
and she was havi 


rown Work in 


her own way, she would insist, and when 
one marred well, one could not do as 
they wished, and so she tl sugnt she would 
wait a little longer! All the time the bril 


liant ring haunted her with its useless bind 
ing beauty It was a far handsomer ring 
than any of her girl friends had had—but 
they had added a wedding band long ago 
herself to be 
vinced this was the true state of 
affairs and she was hap} She forced her 
elf to be content: 


Sally used to argue wit! 


come col 


then by force of contrast 
avage toward Rex and 
indulge in wild moods 
upbraided him and he 
ping a cordial aying 


he would become 
during which she 
at lrowning and sip 


Come Sally, wrinkle don’t become 
that prett forehead. Youknow I’vealwa 
been frank witl ou there n'ita me | 
like half so muct Do be your joll elf 
and let hoo the worries off!” 


After brief periods of rebelling and re 
olving to go away and make Rex realize 
that if he really cared enough for her to 
marry her he must do so, Sally would try to 





school herself not to see him for a week lo 
this he would laughingly agree, but withir 
a few days Sally would have called him up 
and asked him to take her driving! 

es isn't real love Rex; I do know that 


much,” she said one day during the January 


of 1910. ‘It is something terri! like it 
the same as a reconstructed te el car i 
most fool an expert. It is a ghastly sort of 
emotion that ca engull y 1 et eve 
while it doe » you realize it is not real! 


They had driven to the country club and 


were lounging before an open fire 





“Ah, Sally, you’re going to have me on 
the rack again, aren't you? How pretty 


you loo He | d } finger tips to her 
but ‘ oo} 

here had been a time wher a compl 
rom earnest 
, but that was past— it was more 
often the signal for a battle She had 
learned to know the seductive influence of 
t In reality Sally was suf 
fering from cabin fever, as her mother had 


uffered from it years ago. One can have 


ment would have swayed her 


discussiot 
such compime! 


cabin fever in a white-marble palace as well 
s 
as in a desert lean-to. Rex was the cause 


of Sally’s cabin fever 
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“Don’t drag in those things when I try 
to be serious,”’ she pouted, standing up to 
throw off her coat, unaided, and settle her- 
self before the fire 

Rex looked at her critically. With all her 
tantrums Sally had not begun to fade. She 
looked older than her twenty-four years, 
but a beautiful sort of woman of whom he 
could not help being proud. 

“If you will be serious I shall stand it, 
because I can look at you and think how 
lovely you are.”” He put the tips of his 
white fingers toge ther 

“You don’t seem to realize that I cannot 
give up my girlhood and my womanhood 
just trot round half engaged and 
half not engaged, wearing your ring and 
never being able to say when I'm to be 
married 

‘I should think you would want to be 
she added rather rudely. “* What 
will you be twenty years from now? A 
lonely old man in a lonely old hotel ss 

“No; a mummy,” he corrected, chuck- 
ling 

“Your humor is out of place. The whole 
thing is this: I shall not keep on knowing 
we are engaged.” 

She bit her under lip as she spoke, for she 
hated these much as Rex did; 

“so unfair to 
have to have”’ he could not see why he 
did not settle the question properly, as 
Dean Laddbarry would have done. 

“No, | suppose not,”’ he answered, to her 
“but I could never make you 
happ I'm beastly set in my ways, and 
you'd better wait. At thirty you will pick 
out a duke and then give an old pal a 
thourht, won't you?” 


to you 


married,” 


you unk 


scenes as 


they always seemed to Sally 


irprise; 


“What duke will pick me out at thirty? 
With everyone saying ‘She has loved Rex 
Humberstone for over ten years, and he 
never wanted to marry her—just monop- 
olize her!’”’ Sally turned her face away 
from him 

“Ahem! Stormy weather, mates; very 
tormy weather! Here, Sally, all the time 
you've been ragging me I had this in my 
pocket.” 

He drew out a white kid case in which 
was a handsome sapphire pin. 

Sally’s eyes sparkled as she spied it. 
‘What is this for She could not refrain 
from adding: ‘“‘Breach-of-promise pres- 


en 









‘A splendid way to thank a chap,” he 
drawled, laughing at her impertinence. 
‘““No; just a reminder that nothing is too 
good for you, and therefore I am not good 
enough! Come on, pal, put it on your lace 
collar and give us a smile. Haven't I 
earned it?” 

“I'd rather be engaged,” she protested. 
Then she gave a sharp exclamation. “It is 
hideous to have to talk this way to a man! 
My mother never mentioned such things 
first 

“I can quite believe it,’’ he sneered. 

Sally turned on him in indignation. 
“You don’t like mummy because she is 
old-fashioned and has ideals. But she is 
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worth ten of you or I. Only I have disap- 
pointed her, and now it is too late. We all 
disappointed her, so she went to find her 
own salvation. For one, I say she was 
right. She has made a success in spite of 
us, Rex; not because of us.”’ 

“‘She’s a clever woman,” he applauded 
sardonically. ‘I’m sure I never said other- 
wise.” 

“She is more than clever—she is good.” 
Sally was thoughtful, her great gold eyes 
watching the fire crackle. “‘But every- 
thing seems changing. Here is father mak- 
ing an idiot of himself over Iris Starr, and 
mummy knows it. Fancy preferring that 
inane old doll with a professional smile and 
a flock of bangle bracelets to mummy. And 
there’s Harriet growing more like a ma- 
chine and less like a human being. Some- 
time she'll wake up and find herself turned 
into a typewriter or a filing cabinet!” 
Sally laughed at her own nonsense. Her 
of humor invariably tripped in to 
rescue her from the depths. “‘And Ken 
has downy lips, and his voice is a soprano 
one moment and a basso profundo the 
next. Poor old Ken, he’s going to have a 
chance to benefit from our mistakes. He 
says he is going to be a soldier — a captain, 
if you please. I think he wants to wage 
war on all flat dwellers!” 

“Aha, we're ourselves again ” 

tex was delighted. His nerves gave 
warning whenever Sally had a scene. He 
might have called it conscience, but he had 
long preferred the other name 

“How do you really make all 
money?” she asked abruptly 

“Gambling with someone else’s money,” 
he answered lazily. He usually told her 
the truth about business because he knew 
he could trust her 

“That isn’t right.’ 

“Right things never interested me.” 

Sally was silent. She was also admitting 
another humiliating thing—that she was 
consumed with strange jealousy concern- 
ing his past life; she wanted to know every- 
thing that had happened; she felt herself 
on a level with the woman who goes 
through her husband’s pockets while he 
Yet the thwarted heart of her was 
bound to have an outlet, and since she had 
made Rex the sum total of her existence 
she was forced to expend her energy upon 
him in some direction. Jealousy at best is 
a humiliating trait—and to Sally, naturally 
without it, it was an acquired one and 
therefore twice as vivid in its effects. She 
was jealous of this blasé man of the world 
who had psychically stolen her youth and 
held her apart from her own kind. 

Presently she gave up trying to pin Rex 
down to anything definite, and in aban- 
donment became unnaturally hilarious, 
thereby making Rex feel that Sally’s gay 
moments were worth having to stand for 
the rough ones, for she was the best tonic 
of which he knew, and she was as pretty as 
the day he had first met her. 


sense 


your 


sleeps. 
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THE LARGEST LOG EVER 
HAULEDON A MOTOR TRUCK 
Diameter butt 10 feet Total 
log weight approximately 21 tons 








Work That Takes Truck Stamina 


HIS is no spectacular stunt for advertising 

purposes, but a photograph of a Kelly- 
Springfield truck on one of the trips it has 
been making for months on this job, over a 
wood’s road—and not once has it quit. 


Six months of this kind of work is equal to 
about three years of the worst kind of ordinary 
trucking — and this truck is still going. 


That it can stand the strain and twists, that 
it has the power to come through, day after 


day, is the best proof to any truck user of the 
correctness of its flexible design, quality of 
material, and the earnestness and stability 
of the institution producing it. 


Kelly-Springfield trucks have stamina—a con- 
stitution that is above the average. They work 
while many others are being worked upon. 
They have a twelve-year record behind them. 


144 to 6-ton models. 


The KELLY-SPRINGFIELD MOTOR TRUCK CO., SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
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KELLY- SPRINGFIELD 


Builders of HIGH GRADE MOTOR TRUCKS 


See 


TRUCKS 






The Big Brother to the Railroads. 
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‘The PIONEER an 


HE greatness of our country’s commercial 
development stands as a tribute to the cre 
ative genius of its industrial pioneers. From out 
the daring of their vision grew railroad systems, 
the telegraph and the telephone, the mastery of 
electricity, and commercial institutions which are 


now the world’s standards. 


During the days when many of our mightiest 
industries were in their infancy, some fifty years 
ago, an advertising organization was brought to 
birth in the city of Philadelphia. From a begin 
“ning based on a vision backed by determination, 
from a local etfort with a national outlook, this 
institution has grown until its activities encom 
pass the country; this is the summary of the 
record of the house of N. W. Ayer & Son. 


With that genius of vision to see the fullness 
of opportunity within the accomplishment of its 
many and varied clients, this organization has 


maintained the leadership of its pioneer days. 


nO. 


AYER & 





the VISION 


Hardly can there be a public service story or an 
advertising problem taken from the course: of 
American commerce that does not pay tribute to 


the ettorts of this institution. 


Fifty years of constructive endeavor with 
thousands of commodities, has built a complete 
organization. The smallest mechanical detail 
and the most involved advertising problem have 
each at its command the trained service of ex 
perience. From the beginnings of business 
through all the stages of development, this agency 
has been councilor, creator and active operator. 

Here the new enterprise finds a strength of 
experience to back its inexperience; the great 
industry finds a breadth of service capable of 
carrying the most varied and most exacting 
burdens. Constant contact with many clients 
maintains lines of information which keep the 
newest and the best of commercial methods in 
continuous circulation. This service is at the 
disposal of the makers of any worthy commodity. 


SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS 
PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK BOSTON 


CLEVELAND CHICAGO 
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From 


PRING is an internal as well 
as an external fact. Thurs- 
ton Randall was somehow 

aware that it had occurred, even before his eyes 
were fairly opened this May morning or his prompt 
head, thrust from a window, had verified it, taking 
assurance of elm and willow and suppressed bird 
stirs in the desirable tenement portions of these. 
Well, it was the calendar time. Thurston under- 
went its primal impulse, untying a first necktie to 
replace it with a second and gayer, even while he 
acknowledged the event with a sigh which in its 
way was also tributary. 

It would be spring in Central Park—another 
spring in Central Park this lovely morning in May; 
spring on Broadway; it had been spring for some 
time already on Fifth Avenue of course, but that 
no one counted; now here it was at last even in 
the Bronx. 

He sighed again as he maneuvered necktie Num- 
ber Two. Spring has not, he reflected, a great deal 
to do with down-town clerks in small automobile 
industries at a salary of thirty-five per 
had seen springs 
He was only 
one of a few personable and negligible millions, 
those who stay in town when “nobody” is there, 
and to whom, contrary to popular superstition, the 
lure of the White Lights is about as remote as the 
Lore lei. 

Oddly enough, however, it was precisely of the 
White Lights that Thurston was thinking at the 
He 
took from his letter case an envelope and made a 
little penciled computation on its back. Two tickets 
to Russian ballet—third back, Baleony—two dollars 
each; Subway tickets, twenty cents; hot chocolate, 
and so on, after, another doll: 
for less than six—without violets. He ran hastil 
through the bills in his pocketbook and thrust every- 
thing back into his pockets. By Jove, he’d do it! 

And suddenly he decided that the morning called 
for a spring suit. While he donned this and tried 
out more ties he considered Bakst gravely. It had 
to be the Russian ballet, because that year Bakst, 
for a fashion artist, had incontestable values; this 
really excused the two-dollar seats. Not that Thurs- 
ton—Tony to his friends a fashion artist; he 
was even grateful for help ir 
that which he finally now settled on ¢ ould have borne 
witness, 

He laid his plans carefully 
ping to buy tickets on the way; 
early start was important on 
MacDermott, too, wa 
a different way— being t 
He motored from where daily, 
quantity-production cars the f in an 
imported machine, and he had lately betrayed an almost 
puzzlingly increasing propensity for giving Tony lifts to or 
from the office; for which Tony tried hard to be grateful 
promotion coming by but through which 


when one 
has obligations. Jesides, he 


enough to be sensible—and wasn’t. 


moment, and because of them that he sighed. 


it couldn’t be done 





re 





Wa 


the choosing of ties ea 


an early start, stop- 
likewise violets. The 
account of MacDer- 
mott. important in a way 

he junior partner in Tony’s firm. 


in ome not in one of the 


rm turned out, but 


way ol! partners 


it had more than once heart-rendingly occurred to him what 
a pity it was to roll magnificently past the entrance of 
Central Park at the 
could distinctly hi: 


very moment when—well, when he 
ve been better employ} ed there. 

knew, that Tony affected to despise 
cars; ing what might be called the irre- 
ducible minimum of one probably in extreme 
But he had no notion of riding in MacDermott’s 
well, he removed that 


after his death as he sat down to 





It was not, goodne 


he dreamed of own 





some day 
old age. 
this day, and as for ownership 
chance to a probable day 
breakfast, 
his mother with 

“Something wrong, Tony?” 


and unconsciously mingled his morning smile for 
another little 


sigh. 





asked his mother brightly 
returning the smile as she glanced up from the coffee cups. 

She was an amazingly pretty mother; nobody he knew 
had so pretty a one. The other men openly envied him, 
t to take her for his wife. Her skin 
s a girl’s; her pretty gray hair, 
always softly dressed, only made her look the younger, and 
wore soft and frill which Thurston paid for. 
She had as a fact married shockingly young, in the days 
when girls still did so, but her son could not recall her as 


and strangers were ap 


was smooth and pink a 






she y th ings, 


ever having been any younger than now; he had a perma- 
nent vision of her in which she had always been pretty, 
young and smiling as now. The only difference between 
his earliest memories of her and his latest was that in the 
first instance she had sat opposite his father at table, and 
in the latter she had sat opposite him. This final phase had 
lasted now for eleven years. He had been twenty-one and 


young when he took over his father’s responsibilities; now 


reer Al 





His Eyes Had Asked and Hers Had Answered All That 
Anybody Can Answer Who Has Not Been Asked Anything 


he was thirty-two and no longer so very young on 
rare spring morning That father’s la 
in the nature of a bequest to him: 
“Take care of your mother 
Thurston had done his be ; me 
In fact ab 
could have done. E] 
she 


except 


words had been 








olutely noth 


there was 


zabeth Randall existed only in re 


tion to those loved and only in order to care for them 


first, her husband; second, herson; but it would have been 
unthinkable, in the nature of a shock to them all, that she 
should be expected to take care of herself. 

After her husband's death she simply went on keeping 
house for her son as she had ke pt it for his father; the 


checks the elder m: 
by the younger; that 
that Tony’s salary was considerably 
but to this fact his 
in what Thurston often felt 


in had formerly signed were now signed 
except indeed 
than his father’ 


j adapted herself 


s all the difference 
less 


mother hac 


Wa 


had been: 


to be a wonderful way. She 
neither complained nor reminded him; she bought simpler 
clothes and fewer of them, and she made as much of her 
son’s more modest gifts as she had of the father’s costlier 

All this touched Tony extremely. He hated himself 
for not being more successful and able to do more; but 
actually the four rooms and a bath, and the life insurance 
very small, but added to his father’s it would 


that 





ones, 


he carried 
be something for her in the 
thirty-five per to the limit 
That four and a bath might have been a standard for its 
class; Elizabeth’s adorning hands had passed over it; 
there was an effect of ever-fresh muslin curtains and ever 
polished floors; Tony’s favorite food, prettily served, ap- 
peared perennially on the table, and across it an ever-sunny 
face declared ail this was a joy. Other men he knew with 
other mothers, anything but ever-smiling; plain, middle- 
aged mothers, without frills, whom Tony surveyed without 
enthusiasm, and Elizabeth Randall with disapproval. She 
could not think why they did not keep themselves young 


worst of cases—taxed 


and effort wa 


to count effort? 


Perhaps as 


set up homes 





of the 


man for so many 


for 


iT 


tne 


ir 


bargain counte 


comple xion 


all that wa 


de m inded; 


a result of these 
most of the other mothers’ 


th 


at 


Ir own, 


ie 


pome of } l 


lingering leaf. 
growing up, prom 
envied them on the 


their i 





He watched her now a he heated the cup 
making dainty movements with her hand 
Other women neglected these details, but I 
beth Randall never Tony watching her felt 
ense of guilt. It was so plain that she had nott 
ing on her mind but him; he suddenly felt 
meanne n having planned a pleasure not 
include her this bright spring day—but thre 
ticket 

Her first word deepened this guilty feeling 

“Such a shame, dear, for you to be cooped 
ill day in that office day like these 

Het ered a smile. ‘“‘Oh, I’m used to it 

“Still,” persisted Elizabeth, “everyone nee 
a le change and brightening now and then 

A wild dream hot through her t 
brain Perhaps after all she would und 
tand; he half opened his lip 

ay 1 2 rid Eli abeth 

She ! hed the entence with a charn 
it mile ind from her opened hands 
colored slips fell to the table beside her sot 
plate. | k them up and gazed 
them. T not to say the irony 
of th ing ! 

“It’s not really extravagant, dear boy,” he heard | 
mother saying coaxing! “7 rimped them, absolute 
out of the table: and you never knew Five rows bai 
but that doesn’t matter, do« t, for a ballet? Andit’s1 
use to say you don’t want to, because only the other da 
you were saying you did,” 

Tony did not say he didn’t want to; he or ent 
taring at the ticke th a little grit ich he} ish 
might take to expre his pleasure. The lid seen 

her ha elected t -Ba 

a littie Ipper d | ibeth blithel il 

all ready for o just fall into. No 
pleased !"’ 
llowed |} i 

' Pleased to deat! he ponded, but } 

got up from |} } as he rid it N l vail! 
another cup tl n ning I’m a litth ! 

Dear, why didn’t you say so! B lunch 
ready.’ 

Light as a girl she sprang up and brought from t} 
kitchen the de ile indw he he prepared ith her 
hands and which the other fello er ed hin Ir o } 
he moothed down | rat ir and inded nll L 

ine 

It’s nice to see you in a spring suit again, de D 

A itAVE the wi el ld se presse 

Oh, ye You'll find n the chair eplied T 
ently 

He had but one purpose fe Ma 
Dermott hich indeed seerme i f ‘ 
life to hope fo He |} ed her hur 1] ‘ 

er expressiot which he had | 
fathe ested him 

“Wha t the lear Ar 
fingers moved au matica { f 

“No ! 1 | il I 
t reall 

TI ton looked d ‘ 1 
ind frail and brave he p ! ‘ 
tached a | nd handed he 

Oh. I ks I } ! Aft 
pend ir pre ! 
a pair of glove and Tl be i need the 

He stooped and | ed her aya 

‘**Poor little mother! e thou } ed d 
the teps * Pe little her! he | ‘ 
more remorsefully for the pr of resentment tha 
Kept pricking; not resentme! nh he of cou t 
sentment with Fate. He turned at the tep i 
her where she stood in the doorway; then a fan a 
chug caused him to glance over } houlder, and slink ou 
of sight round a corner and behind shelterin b } 
he sprinted lightly down the street ar he eare 


nf 


I 


cause of leavil 


erior tables: 


w hi 











or n th 
and 

bua 

mater? } 
married be 


mother alone 


felt himself an 
fellows already } 
Oo ters whom 
oO sions when | 
seldom dit 


r 


dines 


Thurston had acted a 


i“ 


tion to Generation 
By GRACE ELLERY CHANNING 


1 dine out, be 


i 
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1 tation, where he drew breath, grinning like a fool- 
hly young person instead of a staid bachelor who had 
ryone one more blow of Fate And in the end he 


wait ten minutes at the Central Park entrance 


ime at iast i slender slip of a young woman, with 
busine at, a short skirt, and manner a 
of ‘ we time ney. The coat, turned baldly away 
« throat, revealed a severe open-collared waist; here 
‘ i | ) rer 


lheir greeting was in the glance they exchanged and the 


en iv the teps fell together. Even the violets did not 
bring lust a measured glance from her dark eye 
‘ Thanh 
| pring 1 ww,”’ Thurston offered lamely. 
Yes, | know,” she returned as briefly; and all appeared 
be said unt he added abruptly | sometimes wish 
Di salrsinsatins ad , 
pring isked Tony anxiously 


I know ne uid then ir turr 
And thus in half-spoken sentences and unsaid things 
ved their conversation to secure which he had raced so 
nadly; but ali the time they were walking down Broadway 
wether, looking into art w ndows and bookstores. Thur 
dabbled at odd times in what he honestly believed to 
e vers libre —and perhaps it wa Alma as conscientiously 
nt herself to these effort as he to her concentratior 
Bakstward, which was chiefly in the interest of her fashion 
wor Between them they represented America beginning. 
And always they kept lool r into each other's eyes. 
He had understood —so much better than she had meant 


him to do—-about the spring. It was five years now since 


they had made acquaintance on such a day at the little 
lunch place downtown, and every year since they had 
watched together the vernal advent in Central Park, which 

as their great outdoor and he had bought her on every 
one of those anniversaries that ritual bunch of violets, 
always receiving one violet back, 

And it was four years since he had told her, on a spring 
day lke thi Il hi tory ibout his father’s death, and 


his mothe r, and how pro ition was due to come sometime, 





neantime there was his mother and the flat and 


He had 


but how 


the insurance isked nothing of her; honor, whose 


dearest name is pride, forbade; but his eyes had asked and 
hers had answered all that anybody can answer who has 
not been a inything, and it was perfectly understood 
between then nee then one cruel spring had succeeded 
inother, horril low in their individual coming, horribly 


wift in their aggregated flight, and each harder to bear 








und to meet thant t 

Because of course they were growing older. To-day 
when ‘Tony presently removed his hat, the better to grapple 
vitha Ba d 5 what looked to him like an Arabian 
nightmare, Alma observed with a little tightening of heart 
trings how the ha nt temples was already quite th In; 

eemed | " Ma as indeed it wa And 
hile he w oving the fine straight line and lift of her 
hin he could helt noting also the other fine little lines 
about her eve ind ty that ought not to have been there, 
ind the thinning contours of the cheek and throat Some 
thing pa nate and resentful surged in him at the sight. 
Wi t hy had he eviected even tl morning is 
thank God he had ju partner who might even tl 
very morning have been about to speak the liberating 
vord? Instinetively be bent toward the figure at his side, 
and iddenl I t I ing and without any possible 
excuse for it, they f | themsel ve usping hands in front 
of an absurd print-shop window, none too secluded at that, 
looking heir radiant n ‘ into each other's eyes, Every- 
thing was being said all over again—without anything 
being said 

And you aren’ iter tired, even now,” Tony found 

nhimseil q y alter ut ! whinterval of time, “‘ of wailing 
for me 

“Oh, I'll wait forever,” she answered with an angry, 
beautiful littl sug) We have to, I guess,”” she added 
with the faintest t er emphasi mmediately effaced by 
ne t hter iv isp 

*No, me hat promotion’s really due to come to me 
I< earne | iffirmed MacDermott has almost culti 
vated me latel ind id tl ngs that make me almost ure 

t Then he iddenly dropped her 
hand You're right! I had no business to peak’”’ he 
wa lite unaware he hadr ‘ I—I!I didn’t mean 
t« it wa ina ient 

lhe hand seized and closed on his again; warm, mother- 
ing hrougt every nerve he felt its comfort al oO its cry. 

You did exactly right-—to speak '’’—she too had no idea 

he had said nothing. “It was your duty. Why shouldn't 
\ i Cur 


Because,”” he answered recklessly, “I know all about 
gs you don't I know what it costs to—to keep 
And of 


course if | were any good at all I'd be making more. Good 
heavens, it’s absurd! I'll never get ahead—never be 


house, and what a little way what I make goes. 


For just one moment she looked away; he felt her going 


sibly, like a drowning man. 


clung to her hand inser 


‘““Never mind; we've got each 
other. And as for—houses and things. I don’t have to 
have them. I’m—I’m not a frilly kind of woman at all, 
you know. I don’t have to have the things they have; I 
don’t even want them, I hate them!” she added with sud- 
den energy. “And I’m used to taking care of myself.” 

The pride of this last both thrilled and stung him. 

“T know . 


Then she spoke evenly: 


you’re wonderful, but 
She stopped him. 
‘*We don’t have to talk of this now, and 


anything to 


we won't say 
anybody 

“Of course not,”” Thurston assented miserably. “It’s 
not an engavyement; I won't ask any woman to marry me 
until—I can marry.” 

The modern girl looked the modern girl’s impatience of 
an outworn creed; which the modern man is still struggling 
to understand. 

“Well, don’t worry; you haven’t asked me yet. You 
can call it a disengagement if you like that better.” 

And glancing up to meet these arrows Tony encountered 
a kind heaven in her eyes, fuller than the actual one of 
spring and promise. Instantly his doubts fell from him; 
he stopped being reasonable—and miserable; and recog- 
nized in himself a natural capacity for miracles, which is, 
in fact, the birthright of every normal being. This uplifting 
consciousness, in which he saw himself boldly demanding 
ed from her at the door of the 
fashion loft, three floors above his office. It was here she 


increases, lasted until he pat 





gave him the annual violet. 

Five minutes later in the seclusion of the coop he tempo- 
rarily occupied in one of the inner offices, having laid the 
violet tenderly to sleep between two leaves of paper and 
religiously inscribed it with the date, he felt for his letter 
In his hot haste to 
“ape MacDermott he had failed to transfer it from the 
other suit. He hope d his mother would—but of course she 
go through the pockets before sending it to the 
tailor His hand, stretched toward the telephone, was 
Sudden death might overtake his mother, but 
no such failure of her meticulous habits as lightly sending 
a suit to be pressed with unsearched pockets; her house- 


case, to consign it and it was not. 





would 


withdrawn 


wifely motions were as calculable as the calendar. Insen- 
and then sighed. For now that he 
was reminded of his mother he was reminded also of the 
simple tragedy of his situation; the two women he adored 
did not love each other. Neither of them had said so, but 
1e acutely knew it. 

At first he had made a man’s pathetic attempt to remedy 
the matter. Bringing them together he had judged would 
be—must be—all that was needed, since how could twosuch 


sibly her son smiled 


admirable natures but mutually admire? In practice it 
Something veiled and all but 
hostile lay between them. Thurston supposed it was what 


you call ten 


had not worked out that way. 
perament; he had never once dreamed it was 
But he could see for himself only too 
A coldness never ob- 


what you call Tony. 
plainly that they did not get on. 


ervable at other times hid Alma’s warmth in his mother’s 
presence; and his pained observation taught him that there 
were things in his mother Alma did not quite understand, 

Che last experience of this nature had been so unfruitful 
and yet nothing at 
He had deliberately 
racted himself, affecting to bury himself in newspapers, 


that he had never cared to renew it; 


all had taken place on that occasion. 


the better to create an intimacy between the women, and 


} 


from tl approximate seclusion he had silently contrasted 


while admiring the type 

The mater had looked unusually lovely—even for the 
mater—in some new frilly daintiness, such as one couldn't 
think of her without, and wouldn’t if one could. On the 
other hand, Alma, in the other kind of thing, and the way 
well, immense. But he 
30( retly, of course— 


he wore it, had seemed to him 


his mother looking at her 
as if Alma weren’t dressed at all 
What his mother had really been thinking was “Only 
her evil genius can inspire her to do her hair and dress like 
that! And if she’s like this at twenty-eight, what will she 
be at forty-eight? Conversely, when his mother had tried 
to draw Alma out, on the natural topie of fashions, and 


had caug! 


then, fashions falling cold, on curtains and sofa cushions 
Alma had told her flatly 
that she only cared for bare rooms, and had looked at the 


and embroidered cente rpleces 
open-worked and hemstitched thingumbobs bought—all 
but given away—at the midwinter sales as if she had an 
animosity against such things in particular. What Alma 
had been bitterly thinking as she looked severely at all the 
pretty things was: ‘‘And it is for things like this, thou- 
sands of things like this, that he is losing all his youth and 
chance of happiness. Oh, I will never have one of them 
while I live!” 

His mother had looked quite discouraged at last, and he 
had fe It sorry for her, but se retly he agreed with Alma, 
He loved the idea of bare rooms—as she said it; fluff was 
all right for the mater, and he wouldn’t have had her dream 
he didn’t adore it, but sometimes he himself felt distinctly 
fed up with it. He wouldn’t want the mater changed in 
anything, but what a thing was the new girl, the modern 
girl, the man’s girl, playmate and companion and comrade 
of men! What a life a man might lead with someone who 
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didn’t mind not having things, in a bare flat, with just 
enough to it for living and working and eating, and all the 
rest somehow made up in better things. Not that he had 
any clear idea what these better things were—outdoor 
things, maybe; vivid things anyway—not just tables and 
rugs and doilies. 

All that background, as they called it, was necessary to 
the mater; she was made to be shielded and taken care of, 
so that she in turn could take care of everybody; it moved 
him with tenderness to think of her; but when he thought 
of Alma—he had to get up from his chair and walk to the 
front of the room and stare out of the window into the 
distance. 

Tenderness wasn’t the word for it—there was no word 
for what a man felt for that kind of woman; it would 
have to be coined new—like the type. 

Ah, well, you don’t get promotion by staring out of 
windows. He walked back and seated himself at his desk. 
Halfway down the next page of figures he fell to eating the 
end of his penholder moodily. How do you make two 
women like each other who don’t? And how does one pro- 
mote the sensibilities of junior partners that they may in 
their turn promote you? 

Had he only known it the answer to the last question 
could have been given him by his mother. She of the 
confidently calculable movements was going through some 
surprising ones at this very moment. It had been for her a 
day of surprises, beginning with the moment when, having 
duly directed the junior partner on his way after a certain 
delay, she had gone back into the house with her arms full 
of roses to open and read the note he had put into her 
hand. And as she read her face changed like a girl’s. 

No woman—especially not a. woman whose youth is 
past, and most expecially not Elizabeth Randall—could 
have read such a note unmoved. The junior partner had 
told her—not in the note—that she was like a rose, and 
now he could have specified a pink one. The note, how- 
ever, was not altogether a bolt from the blue. Mr. Mac- 
Dermott was a keen observer of times and seasons; Eliza- 
beth had practiced none of Tony’s small dexterities of 
evasion; thus it had come about that the junior partner 
more often missed the son than the mother, and the im- 
ported car quite as frequently overtook and transported 
her. 

If she had occasionally failed to mention these coinci- 
dental happenings to Tony the reason was simple—yet 
double; you could never be quite sure how a young man 
would view attentions of this sort to his mother, which yet 
she herself could not, in Tony’s own interest, too rudely 
rebuff, since who knew better than she how much the 
junior partner held Tony’s future in his hands? So she 
delicately cultivated, while delicately checking, the grow- 
ing friendship of a gentleman who was one, even by the 
passed-away —deplorably—standards of her own day and 
his. It was indeed their kinship in tastes which had drawn 
him to her first; the old-fashioned home she made, the 
devotion she lavished, the grace and charm with which 
she embroidere d existence for a plain automobile clerk. 

The junior partner was a lonely man, growing lonelier. 
Elizabeth Randall blushed, liked him the more—and she 
had liked him already very well indeed—and put his note 
away to read again, even while she happily determined to 
sacrifice him whole to dear Tony. She put the roses in 
water till the evening, when she would wear them to the 
Russian ballet, and Tony should have a bud. They were 
magnificent roses, from the junior partner’s hothouse or 
the florist’s. Either way they came by automobile. Who- 
ever married the junior partner would have all the things 
these stood for, the junior partner thrown in; and he was 
no small asset. For a fleeting moment Elizabeth pensively 
acknow ledged this. 

But what were flowers or automobiles or all that went 
with them compared with the privilege of making Tony 
happy? She had been in love once, and she was not in 
love—of course not—with the junior partner; but she 
was grateful to him for being in love with her. It gave her 
an almost fierce thrill of pride that she had him to renounce 
and she felt grateful again to the man she was going to 
reject for this fine joy of renunciation he furnished her. 
She was also grateful to him with the secret gratitude of a 
woman to whom, having no other, the passing of the power 
to waken love is as the passing of life’s very purpose. What 
is it, indeed, to be beloved, but to know that spring for 
you is not yet over? Who can be insensible to this until 
dead? And women like Elizabeth Randall are never dead 
until the lid is clamped over them and the earth sodded, 
and then they rise again and live and bloom in the hearts 
of their men kind. 

So Elizabeth went softly about the house, thinking very 
kind thoughts of the man whom she meant to reject, while 
her ministering hands smoothed and dusted and puttered 
and made important the routine of the day, all the time 
with the joyous knowledge that she was deliberately dedi- 
cating herself to dust and putter, of her own free will, out 
of love for Tony. She smoothed his pillow as if it had been 
his head, and when nothing else remained or could be in- 
vented to do she turned her attention to the suit flung across 
the chair. (Concluded on Page 37) 
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*“Life,”’ says the traveling man, “‘is 
just catching one train after another. 
Like any other successful business, mine 
has to run on schedule, and my Elgin 
strap watch is the answer. With the 
time always before me, I know exactly 
where I’m at. 


“Yes, and it’s a satisfaction to own 
a watch that’s never dropped, never left 
under my pillow—as plainly visible in my 
berth at midnight as at high noon. For 
a handy extra watch for a man on the 
road—or for any other active man—there’s 
nothing like the Elgin strap watch with 
the black dial.” 


Genuine black-dial full-luminous 
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(Concluded from Page 34) 

As she lifted it it was not in the least by 
any fault of hers that the fatal letter case flew 
out, as it was by sheer accident of Tony’s 
haste that morning that the contents flew 
after. Elizabeth gathered them all up with 
a careful hand; she would as soon have 
thought of breaking into her son’s office 
safe as of looking at his private papers. 
That these things simply were not done she 
had not to be told 

3ut if a half-open envelope in the course 
of its aviating career deposits a photograph 
face upward on the floor and encircles it 
with a sheer malevolence of little white 
folders dated “‘ May, 19 — ” and many Mays 
more the most scrupulous eye cannot help 
eeing; and seeing, being impressed 

Asshe picked them up with first astill and 
then a whitening face, and a tremulous 
hand, Elizabeth Randall grew cold, and at 
the last her fingers moved mechanically. 
The very final base bit of paper chanced to 
be the penciled memorandum hastily thrust 
on top of all that morning; from it, in 
Tony’s neat and clerkly hand, stared the 
legend: “Balcony seats, 4.00; 
ete., 1.00; Subway, 20 ct 

And now she knew why Tony had seemed 
strange. into the posses- 
sion of so mar y kinds of knowledge all at 
that they overwhelmed her and she 





chocolate, 


She came, indeed, 
once 
collapsed briefly into the chair that had 
held the suit, with it and all the other 
tangible evidences of what she knew grasped 
in her hands 
And then she began to examine these 

dispassionately, like one with a definite task 
to do. The array of violets, each with its 
date —their annual gravestones—set the 
mechanical fingers to trembling again, and 
when she turned the photograph over and 
saw the stoic brief Alma of the donor under- 
written with the legend, in Tony’s hand, di 
mi alma— Tony had been proud when he 
thought of that—something choked Eliza- 


beth Randall 


All this time—and she had never known! 
She turned the photograph again. How 
could she imagine he would care — seriously 
for a girl like that? Why, she was almost a 


boy! Why had he been at such pains to 
conceal from her that he did? It was un- 
filial; it was so unfilial—which meant so 
unlike Tony — that she began ina frightened 
way to think about it. 

Of course she had realized, in a vague 
fashion, that Tony might marry in a far-off, 
remote time—but so far-off that she had 
never asked herself what in that case would 
become of her. Why, to her he was hardly 
out of his youth; and besides that it had 
been the very foundation fact of life that 
she sufficed as perfectly for Tony’s happi- 
ness as he for hers. 

And now here it was 
wasn’t, for the case was clear as day; it 
couldn’t be clearer: Tony’s salary might 
take care of one woman; it couldn’t pos- 
sibly take care of two women. Tony had 


or here was why it 





understood that, too, and this was the ex- 
planation of everything. True, this girl 
worked —took a pride in working; but mar- 
riage and work 

Elizabeth groaned to herself. Tony had 
understood that too; Tony, if you came to 
think of it, had understood many things. 
And the sum of the understandings had 
been his sacrifice, the sacrifice of his youth, 
his happiness, to her, his mother. And she 
had never suspected 

‘‘What can I do?” she thought. “What 
can I do? I must do something— but 
what?’’ 

The answer was plain; she must remove 
herself from her son’s shoulder He must 
have his chance to be happy— what he 
thought was happy anyway, however mi 
taken. Even Alma had her rights; it wa 
appalling to Elizabeth to think she was 
keeping another woman from being happy 
de priving her of her right to be loved and 
taken care of. But who—who was to take 
care of her? 

She looked about Tony’s room piteously. 
It was sucha pretty room. Alma liked bare 
rooms How many things Tony would 
miss, but would never say so; men are so 
generous. She wandered through all the 
rooms restlessly, loving them with a kind 
of passion, as we love faces of those we are 
about to lose. How dear it had been—this 
little nest, with Tony. Nothing else would 
ever be so dear. But she must give it up, 
and give it up in such a way that Tony 
would never know what it had cost her 

For a moment this thought of renuncia- 
tion exalted her and then cold terror seized 
her again. She was forty-nine years old, 
and what was to become of her? The world 
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stretched before her like a vast desert. She 
had left her father’s home, a mere girl, for 
her husband’s; and after her husband there 
had been her son. But after her son who 
was there to whom she could possibly turn 
to take his place? What was there in the 
world but Tony? 

Her agitated wanderings had led her to 
the right place for an answer. It came, 
wafted to her as clearly as words from the 
tall pink roses in the front room, and in the 
natural familiar form of incense. There wa 
the junior partner 

Slowly a look of high resolve came into 
Elizabeth’s face. She would marry the 
junior partner and leave Tony free. Then 
he could marry Alma—and be happy. It 
was a solution which took care of every 
thing, including the junior partner; for it 
did not enter Elizabeth’s head to doubt 
that she should make him happy too. Sub 
consciously she must have known that it 
was not in her to marry any man — and not 
make him happy. The hard part would be 
telling Tony in such a way that he should 
never guess. She dreaded his straight, 
searching glance 

And suddenly she took a great resolu- 
tion. She called up the junior partner and 
said about three words to him in a thin, 
shaky little voice, and then rang him off so 
abruptly that he nearly had an apoplexy 
then and there before he had her rung on 
again. And before she had listened to gore 
than three sentences from him she rang 
him off anew and subsided pinkly into a 
chair, with her heart beating fast, but also 
with a little smile coming and going; and 
as she smiled insensibly her fingers began 
softly to pat her pretty hair into place. 

The junior partner, after frantic and 
repeated ringing, took to issuing frenzied 
and contradictory orders in the office, the 
last being a hurry one for flowers he had 
already forgotten the morning roses—and 
then he rose and passed like a whirlwind 
through the building, bringing up at the 
coop where the least conspicuous of his 
clerks sat computing figures with what all 
at once struck the employer as remarka- 
ble and unrewarded fidelity. Finding the 
whole plant suddenly too constrictive for 
the exuberance of his mood he was im- 
pressed, as he penetrated to it, by the nar 
row confine in which Youth sat, pent and 
uncomplaining 
* “Something ought to be done for him,” 
he mentally resolved, and made note to 
take up the matter with Sotherwaite at 
once 

As he walked in, with the unceremonious 
entrance of a superior, his ear was saluted 
by the following: 

“Yes, it’s me 
A headache — you! 


Tony. What’s up? a 
First of your life, 
isn’t it? ? What—not go to the 
ballet? As bad as that! Shall I call 
the doctor? Oh, of course, dear, if 
you feel that way, and you’re sure it isn’t 
anything. ‘ Anybody I could think 
of? Oh’’— here the speaker became afflicted 
with a cough—‘ why, ye-es, I guess so. Of 
course I can’t be sure, but’’—casually 

“there’s Miss Cayvan, for instance, right 
here in the building; and she takes a kind 
of interest in Bakst, I believe— that kind of 
thing. I could ask her What’s that? 


Bring her up to supper? But are you 
able? . . 
Like it? . . Well, you should worry 
Tony 


Bring Alma up to supper! 
back his 


threw head and 
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laughed right into the telephone “You 
bet she’ll come! I'll see she does Only I’m 
awfully sorry about your head : 
What-— What? What! S-say that again, 
will you? I * 

At this point the junior partner relieved 
him of a telephone which seemed about to 
fall from his hand. Tony made a dash to 
recover it; he glared at the junior partner; 
he did not intend him to know that his 
mother had suddenly gone insane. The 
junior partner held him off with one hand, 
and laughed as he spoke into the receiver: 

Elizabeth - 
“Elizabeth!"’ Tony muttered weakly 
I'll tell him myself; he doesn’t seem in 
full possession of his faculties at present.” 

“Holy smoke!” exclaimed Tony, sub 
iding on a desk corner 

The next moment he rushed at the tele 
phone, snatching it from hi: 
hand 

‘Darling dearest 
you? I—]-I-—I 

“Stutterer!”’ said the Junior 
with mild contempt, repossessing himself 
of the instrument “lizabeth, what he i 
trying to say is that he’s coming right up 
Yes; all right, Elizabeth.” 

He seemed to love that 


uperior’ 
mother! I that 


partner 


word, thought 
Tony, stealing a glance at him. The junior 
partner hung up the receiver definitely and 
faced Tony. 

“My car’s outside; go right up and have 
it out with your mother.’ 

He handed Tony his hat and thrust hi 
gloves into his he Ipless hands Mechar 
ically Tony turned to depart. Something, 
he knew, should be said, but there was not 
a word in him - till he had seen his mother 

At the door he turned; his troubled glance 
sought MacDermott, and in an instant 
MacDermott was at his side, his hand out 

“Thurston—Tony—you don't mind? 
You can trust her to me, can’t you?” 

“It’s only,” said Tony, “that I didn’t 
dream and I couldn’t bear her not to be 
happy, sir. I’ve always tried <i 

“And you've succeeded. | hope to God I 
succeed half as well. Thurston— I'll do my 
best !"’ ‘ 

The grip of his hand as he said it kept 
Tony rubbing his a good part of the way 
uptown, but somehow it helped to reassure 
him. He began to smile a little, and pres- 
ently to smile more. The junior partner, 
as he still found it easiest to think of him, 
had bade him come back with the car, 
adding that he would send it back a second 
time. “‘ And you needn’t particularly hurry 
either; the park’s pretty this time of year.” 

That raised the question whether in his 
turn he should tell his mother or whether 
it would be fairer to Alma to tell her first 
that he intended to marry her—at once. 
On the whole, it seemed peculiarly Alma’s 
business, so he wouldn’t say a thing 

Elizabeth, hoping desperately that she 
should seem natural, might have spared 
herself; anything whatever would have 
seemed natural, by now, to her son. More- 
over, if she was not the radiantly happy 
woman she appeared no woman in private 
life has a right to so much dramatic talent. 
Finally, you can always fool the superior 
male; deep down in her heart it was Alma 
she was secretly afraid of. 

If she had heard the conversation of the 
young people later on, on their way up—a 
circuitous way — her fears would have been 
confirmed 
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‘But dos she love him?” A a aske 
gravely, her own thrilling happiness only 
making her seem the quieter 

“Of course Ince he’ going to marry 
him,” Tony answered blithely, stroking tine 
hand in his under the sedate ) f 
the robe. ‘He's really an awfully good old 
cout ~ 

Alma gave him a quick glance 

“It seems so~ sudder 

‘Things are alway udde! vher 
happen; this is,’ his fingers emphasized 
gently 

Alma was silent a moment, or half 
convinced SI Vanted with her wi 
erated heart to love Tor mothe ind 
now that he no longer aw her a the 


destroyer of Tony happine 
the thing she had resented — the sacrifice of 
Tony it seemed to her it would be quite 
Randa na 


to do a thing which 


easy to love Elizabeth 
unless he Wa yoing 
evere young heart could only 
cnaracterize as deserting Ts 
junior partner’ 
uspicior but Alma remembered the year 
of frilly thing 

‘Do you think she 


my tomarry the 


money It was a 


know at 
he asked abrup 
What mother 
the faintest notion ar 
about them! | came 


a hint, but thought I ought toask you 


*'Thanks,”’ said Alma, faintly ironical 
Her heart beat fast a he entered the 
little flat But faster beat Elizabet! 
i he stood to welcome the bride her son 
brought her {t seemed to her as to Alma 
that things affecting their whole ve vere 


going to be decided in that moment’s me¢ 
ing. There was a tumult in her blood which 
she thought they must hear as she waited 
for what she might read in Alma’s first 
glance. What she was unaware of was the 
expression of her own, fixed on the girl 
Tony loved, the girl she was giving Tony 
up to 

And Alma, lifting her eyes coldly — saw. 
She gave a little, startled, inarticulate sound 
and walked straight into the arms which 
opened and then closed about her 

“There, said Elizabeth softly, “there! 
troking the smooth brown head. 
and brought 





and began 
Alma caught the hand in her 
it to her warm, young lip 

**Mother!"’ was what Alma said, but the 
tone had all the quality of one who sa: 
** My child!” 

Elizabeth’s heart leaped to that caress 
in it 

Tony, looking on, gaped in astonishment 
They had never understood each other one 
little bit, and now it appeared they under 
stood each other and everything else be 
sides, without a word—all in a moment 
just like that! Weren’t women the amazing 
limit! 

Elizabeth was suddenly and deeply 
happy. Mysteriously and beautifully Alma 
had gone subtly over to the rank of 
those whom life continually raised up to 
stand between itself and her, people to love 
and care for, and be cared for by in returt 
She had felt the piritual adoption in tha 
quick surrender, the protecting tone It 
was almost as if instead of being a daug! 
ter Alma had been another sor Alma 
would love her; and to win the love 
Tony's wife and thu 





doubly secure 





happiness was worth any imaginable 
nunciation 

Even as she thought the word I rabetl 
eyes turned with a new olt and gratelu 
tenderne not to her n but the ! r 
partner, and the junior partner heart 
leaped like a young mar 

He i tricken with a snar ! 
is toward Tor ho l be lel t 
! ne but Alma t ! e 7 a t 
‘ nice, but q ‘ dina nd wit 
ung £ ; ind i ! ne } ni 
himself to take it 1 } the ‘ he 
first thing in the morning 

Unaware of tl mip itior pari 
lor is gazing at A ind ! 

ire t i I IM i re ed 

' from the e with ‘ 
perce ng it I i mome the | 

f it’ bereavemse irned } 
i tne next ! { t a i } 
lighthou he | low? MacDermot 
de, and as! quick hands reached t 
( iw he near she fe he « IM r { i 
ayvain out of darkne into safets inn 
light home 

Chere wa till omebody i he 
to hom she wa naispensable i ! 
pensable as Alma to Tony And a 
vas all she had eve ked of life t ‘ 
began agall let of hug 
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SIDELIGHTS ON INDUSTRY IN 
GREAT BRITAIN 


(Continued from Page 13) 


accountancy, and so on. As the 
society grows and spreads into branches 
salesmen who show business aptitude and 
initiative are selected to take charge of the 
branch shops. Here begins a very impor- 
tant part of the training. 

‘*When the history of the great war comes 
to be written in all its fullness the world will 
be amazed to learn what a great part the 
codperative organization and the influence 
played in securing the 
best interests of the nations affected by the 
war. I refer directly to the influence and 
work of the associations of workingmen 
and women. Whether you look to Britain 
or France or Russia, or even among the 
Central Powers of Europe arrayed against 
the forces of democracy and liberty, the 
result is the same. Every government has 
been faced with the necessity of providing 
for the needs of its civil population out of a 
depleted larder and a world shortage of 
foodstuffs and other necessaries of life. 

‘The stocks available to the civil popu- 
lation were still further reduced by the 
necessity of insuring to the army at 
the Front a full supply of the best that the 
world afforded. Faced with the necessity 
of distributing supplies on the basis of the 
miracle of the loaves and fishes; con- 
fronted also with the possibility—if they 
failed to secure something like equitable 
distribution—of discontent and anarchy at 
home, the governments of Europe sepa- 
rately but as if with one consent adopted 
a national form of coéperation. We are far 
from saying that their application of codp- 
erative methods was complete or even sci- 
entifically applied. The governments had 


stocks, 


| commandeered stocks, fixed prices and di- 





rected the channels through which goods 
should pass to the consumers. The codper- 
ative societies were not only practically 
immune from all the severities of control, 
except the difficulty in obtaining supplies, 
but their experience and practice had been 
the touchstone of government prices and 
the consumers’ needs during the war. 
Again, it must not be assumed that the 
prices which have been fixed by the Minis- 
try of Food have been the lowest at which 
codperators could conduct their business.” 
In any large town, particularly in the 
north of England, you cannot walk for ten 
minutes through any industrial neighbor- 
hood without coming on two or three 
branches of the codperative store that 
serves it. If they are merely local branches 
they will look like any ordinary shop. If 
you happen to strike the central store you 
will find it housed in an imposing block of 
buildings not much different from the de- 
partment store in the United States. 


Dividends and Rebates 


The main feature of the coéperative store 
is that it exists not for the general public 
but for its registered customers, and as a 
rule no one but the registered customer 
gets a cent of profit out of the concern. That 
does not mean that the ordinary housewife 
cannot buy at a codéperative store. She 
can. You can go into a store yourself and 
buy a pair of shoes or a soft hat or a loaf of 
bread or a leg of mutton or a stone of pota- 
toes or a ton of coal, and pay for them at 
the market price. The store has no objec- 
tion to selling to you, but if you want to 
reap the advantages that give the codpera- 
tive movement its reason for existence you 
must become a member and get an official 
number. That is a very simple matter. All 
that is necessary is to invest anything, from 
five dollars to a thousand, in the store. Five 
per cent is paid on the money and at the 
same time you become entitled to a share 
in the profits of the business, in proportion 
not to your holding of stock but to the 
volume of your purchases over the counter. 

Every time the mechanic’s wife goes to 
the store for her week’s groceries or her 
bread or her fuel or her pots and pans she 
gives her number at the pay desk and re- 
ceives in return a check with the amount 
of her purchase marked on it. At the end 
of every quarter the store’s books are bal- 
anced, and all the profits, after payment of 


| rent, wages, management expenses and the 


fixed dividend on capital, are divided among 
the member-purchasers in proportion to 
the totals of their accounts with the store 
for the period. 


There is one exception to that: In addi- 
tion to the payment to purchasers there is 
often a small bonus given to employees. 
The principle involved in that is important, 
but the actual benefit to the employees is 
small, as is shown by the fact that in 1916 
the 1484 retail coéperative stores in Great 
Britain paid out nearly sixty million dol- 
lars in profits divided among purchasers, 
and only about three hundred and seventy 
thousand dollars in bonus to employees. 
The rate at which members get repayment 
varies in different societies and at different 
periods from perhaps four per cent to twelve 
and a half per cent of what they have spent 
inthe precedingthreemonths. Thatamount 
they can either draw in cash or reinvest in 
the store at five or six per cent interest. 


Customers and Capitalists 


That is a bare outline of the general 
principles on which the codperative move- 
ment is based, but it gives no adequate 
impression of the hold the movement has 
established on the industrial communities 
in Great Britain. To get that you need to 
go and explore for yourself the possibilities 
of a particular store. Take asa fair example 
the society the full title of every retail 
store is “Industrial Coéperative Society, 
Ltd.’”’—at Plymouth, one of the largest and 
most prosperous in the south of England. 
The locality served by the society contains 
a population of 250,000 people, and .of 
these it is claimed that 180,000 draw the 
greater part of their commodities from the 
central store or its branches. The actual 
membership of the store is more than 30,000, 
but most of these are buying not for a 
single person but for a family, so that the 
number squares well enough with the 180,- 
000 given above. Each member has five 
dollars or more—often a good deal more 
invested in the business. The members are 
at once the customers and capitalists. The 
concern belongs to them. They finance it 
and they buy from it, and at the end of 
every quarter they get back a substantial 
dividend based on the amount of their pur- 
chases. 

A coéperative society of this type throws 
its net wide. At the central store, with its 
restaurant, its library and its lecture hall, 
you can buy anything man, woman or child 
can need, from a pint of milk to a ton of 
coal. But in volume of business the central 
store probably does a good deal less than the 
total of its branches. They are scattered 
throughout the town and in a number of 
surrounding villages, while in other villages, 
where there is no actual store, a motor-truck 
service from Plymouth connects the con- 
sumer direct on two or three days a week 
with the central establishment. The branch 
store may stock every kind of goods or it 
may deal in one particular line, such as 
milk or bread or meat or vegetables. In the 
recent shortage of labor and transport a 
scheme was devised to reduce the deliveries 
of milk by setting up milk depots all over 
the town, at which consumers could call far 
what they needed, without going more than 
a few hundred yards from their doors. 

Though the most striking feature of the 
coéperative movement is the pecuniary ad- 
vantage it gives to its members it has 
other purposes than merely financial. Most 
societies before paying out the quarterly 
dividend deduct an assessment, usually of 
five per cent, for educational purposes. 
Out of that they pay instructors, run eve- 
ning classes, and arrange excellent lectures, 
either free or at a nominal admission fee. 
The Plymouth Society has gone much 
further. A few years ago a large estate on 
the seacoast about ten miles from the town 
came into the market. The coéperative 
society bid for it and got it. It included 
some nine or ten farms, which are being 
developed to supply the society with milk 
and poultry and meat and vegetables; and 
also two or three excellent houses with well 
laid-out grounds. Two of these, placed in 
beautiful surroundings, have been fitted up 
as guest houses, at which members of the 
society —the great majority of them, it must 
be remembered, mechanics—can spend a 
week or a week-end or a fortnight at rates 
representing a bare margin above operating 
costs. From time to time lecture schools are 
arranged here, three days or a week being 

Continued on Page 41) 
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| ROWN BEAUTY BEANS 
dish for hungry boys! 

Wholesome food they are— gor 1d beans that 

taste like more. 

Brown Beauty Beans are vew—different from 

any beans you have ever known, tender 

beans that melt away in your mouth. 

Brown Beauty Beans come prepared in a 

tasty sauce, 

A quick dish—just warm them up; five min- 

utes on the fire and they’re piping hot, 

ready for the table. 

They tempt all the grown-ups, too. Try 

them and see. 

And where can you find such tempting fare 

that costs so little? 

Tell the man at your grocery store you want 

Brown Beauty Beans. Then, fix your mouth 

for a treat. 

If he hasn’t his supply as yet, please send 

us his name. 


MARSHALL CANNING COMPANY 
Marshalltown, Iowa 





WADING MARCH PONDS 
IN THE VACANT LOT 


—that sends a boy home 
with an appetite! 
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Such Fun 


ND such healthy fun—keeps them 
out of doors, and out of mischief! 


f Delight your kiddies with this sturdy little 
/ horsie that “steers.” Safe—Durable—Easy- 
running. Four wheels—won't tip over. 


Horsie-Toddler is made in Four Sizes: 


No. 2—10 months to 14 years .- $2.75 
No. 3—1!¢ years to 3% years Se ae ... $3.25 
No. 4-3!) yearsto5 years i — $3.75 
No. 5—5 yearsto7 years $4.25 


Add 50 cents to above prices west cf the Rockies 


Ask your dealer for the Horsie-Toddler. If not in stock, send 
retail price to us—we will ship at once—charges prepaid. 


The Richards-Scott Co. 
200 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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(Continued from Page 38) 
devoted to the study of economic or social 
or literary subjects. 

The guest houses happen to lie off the 
lines of railway, and in order that they may 
be put to the fullest uses the management 
of the society, having little use through the 
summer months for its motor coal carts, 
fits them out as chars-d-bancs and runs half- 
day trips out from Plymouth to the house 
on the coast, carrying its members ten miles 
out and ten miles back, giving them tea 
and charging them twenty-five cents for 
the service. 

Here is a typical program of these con- 
ferences: 


First WEEK: Saturday, August 4, to Friday, Au- 


ist 10. 

8:45 a.M. to 10:30 A.M. Morning Lectures, fol- 
lowed by discussior Subiect of course for weel 
rhe Future of British Cooperatior 

6:45 P.M. to 8:00 p.m. Evening Clases 

CLASS SUBJECTS: CLA A: The Report of the Co- 
operative vey Committe 
Cass B: The Cooperative Control 
of Raw } 
Cass C: Cooperative Finanee 
MORNING LECTURES 
M ‘ 
DatLy Sunsec The J the Past and The 
Indicat Fut n 
CLA A. D { ind WI 
Distribut 
(LA B Da Nears Co 
perative ( 
Chass C. Da und Limitatios 
of Societic | Ca 
| Ay 
DaILy Supsre The Fut H Markel 
CLA A. Da nerative Productior 
CLA | DAILY I cite Wasentia’ 
toa Ce erat ( r 
CLA ( Da nt-Dav Re - 


The cooperative wholesale sox lety is a 
remarkable organization. It is a vast pro- 
ductive concern which supplies practically 
no one but the retail stores affiliated with 
it. The relation of the retail store to the 
wholesale society is exactly that of the 
individual consumer to the retail store. 
Every store becomes a member of the 
wholesale society, investing capital in it, 
buying from it, and receiving back pe riod- 
ically its share of the wholesale society's 
profits in the form of a dividend on what it 
has purchased. This dividend, of course, 
explains why the retail societies’ stores are 
filled with the products of the wholesale 
society instead of those of private manu- 
facturers. On that basis the coéperative 
wholesale society has built up one of the 
largest trading concerns in the United 
Kingdom. Its turnover in 1917, the last 
year for which official figures are published, 
exceeded two hundred and seventy million 
dollars—and the volume of trade is steadily 
increasing. It owns tea plantations and 
coal mines, wharves and granaries and 
steamers, flour mills and shoe and clothing 
factories, foundries and farms— every kind 
of plant, in short, needed tosupply, through 
the medium of the distribution stores, the 
wants of a clientéle amounting to some 
twelve to fifteen million people. 


Suggestive Experiments 


A movement as vast as this has become 
could not entirely escape the strictures of 
even sympathetic critics. One of its foun- 
dation principles is to “conciliate the con- 
flicting interests of the capitalists, the 
worker and the purchaser, through the 
equitable division among the m of the fund 
commonly known as profit.’”” That is an 
admirable ideal; and so far as the c apitalist 
and the purchaser are concerned it is com- 
pletely realized, for under the coéperative 
system the capitalist and the purchaser are 
one. Where the scheme fails to fulfill early 
hopes is in regard to its own employees. In 
the distributive societies, as has been said, 
the employees often share to a small extent 
in the quarterly dividend. But in the case 
of the wholesale society, which is an em- 
ployer on a very large scale, the relation be- 
tween the management and the workers is 
not very different from that which we find 
between ordinary employers and their op- 
eratives. The wages are not materially 
higher, and except in a few special cases 
the workers have no more control over in- 
dustry than they would have if employed 
by a private manufacturer. As a conse- 


quence industrial disputes are of periodic 
occurrence, and strikes, which ought to be 
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unknown under a true codperative system, 
have by no means been eradicated. The 
truth appears to be that though the move- 
ment has put the relation between capital 
and consumer on a new and satisfactory 
footing it has not come near solving the 
problem of the relation between capital and 
labor. 

But if that is true of the movement as a 
whole there are a number of special in- 
stances in which suggestive experiments in 
the way of true codperative production are 
in progress. These take the form of asso- 
ciations of workers combining for their own 
benefit, and for the most part with their 
own capital, to set up a factory where they 
ean work under conditions laid down by 
themselves, disposing of their goods 
through the ordinary channels of trade or 
through some coéperative society which is 
glad to enter into trade pelations with a 
concern animated so largely by its own 
motives. One of the most Ee Bh of 
such enterprises, the Walsall Locks and 
Cart Gear, Ltd., which has been in exist 
ence for some forty-five years, 
extensive export trade, having thus, of 


does an 


course, to face on even terms the compe 
tition of the ordinary private manufac 
turer. The management committee re 


wholly of employees and is appointed | 
the shareholders, most of the latter be ing 
emp loye eS also. The worke rs, therefore, 
are comple te ly self-man: age d. The w ages 
paid are said to be the best in the trade, and 
the employees get in addition, from the 
annual profits, a bonus equaling five to ten 
per cent on their yearly wage. 


Cooperation Among Farmers 


Other like organizations could be men- 
tioned. There is, for example, a well-known 
printing business, the Garden City Press, 
at Letchworth. There are clothing fac- 
tories at Kettering, Wellingborough and 
elsewhere; some fifteen boot and shoe fac- 
tories in different localities; and a number 
of other isolated businesses based on the 
same principle of self-government and equal 
division of profits. 

The progress of these self-managed pro- 
Pe 8. societies well deserve attention, for 
the principle they embody would appear 
to supply one answer to the growing 
demand of every class of worker for a 
larger share in management. Yet the fact 
remains that the self-management move- 
ment is making little headway except in the 
case of agriculture. Agriculture, however, 
cannot quite fairly be compared with the 
instances that have been quoted, because 
in those cases the point in question was a 
combination between employees, while in 
this case it isa combination between a num- 
ber of independent farmers. None the less, 
the movement now in progress is of great 
significance. Following the example of 
Ireland, where the Irish Agricultural Or- 
ganization Society, under the wise and 
stimulating guidance of Sir Horace Plunk- 
ett, has lifted the whole farming industry 
of the country into prosperity, farmers’ 
coéperative societies fostered by a central 
agricultural organization society are spring- 
ing up all over England. For the most part 
these are connected with the dairying side 
of agriculture, the farmers of a given local- 
ity combining to establish a central factory 
or depot to which they send their milk each 
day to be cooled and Pasteurized and dis- 
patched to the town or made into cream or 
butter on the premises. The factory is con- 
trolled by the farmers themselves through 
a manager appointed by them in their 
capacity of shareholders. The movement 
is growing rapidly and will certainly in- 
crease in scope as well as in the territory it 
covers. Coéperative buying of seeds, fer- 
tilizers and equipment is being added to 
coéperative selling, and in connection with 
the Central Agricultural Organization So- 
ciety an Agricultural Wholesale Society has 
just been founded to undertake the manu- 
facture of machinery for the coéperative 
factories and the individual farmers who 
own them. 

The codperative movement in Great 
Britain in its different forms has secured : 
place in the economic life of the counier 
which goes entirely unobserved by the 
average business man. But it should be 
observed that the movement has estab- 
lished a hold only on the industrial popu- 
lation. That nold it has immensely 
strengthened during the war, for at a time 
when the cry of profiteering was rife the 
coéperative-society member knew himself 
to be absolutely secure, since every penny 
of extra profit his store might make would 
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Have you allied 
Cream Peppermints? 


You can get them again now—or old: ft 
fashioned molasses candy, or taffy, or 
bonbons or any other of the many favor- 
ite Huyler candies, which were hard to 
get during the war. 

Huyler’s agencies and stores again have 
complete varieties. 





67 Stores“ Agencies 
almost everywhere 
In Canada-many agencies. factory and store in Toronto 
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Railroad engineers and firemen must protect their eyes from 


wind, smoke, dust and cinders 

In thousands of cases they are doing it with Willson Goggl 
—correctly designed for just such a purpose—and com/ar 
able even when worn all day 

Other Willson Goggles are reducing eye-risk for men 
different lines where flying particles or other eye-enemies bring 
daily danger. The Willson patented uf ty flange helps to keep 
glass from flying toward the eye should the lens be broken by a 
powerful blow 

Railroads, shipyards and other industrial plants are invited 
to call on our Service Department to investigate their work 
conditions carefully and recommend the types of gogyles best 


adapted to their needs 


T. A. WILLSON & CO., Inc., Reading, Pa 
Makers of Optical Goods Since 1870 
Canadian Office, 23 Scott Street, Toronto 
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‘Troy ‘Sailored 
SOFT COLLARS 


In both laundered and soft collars, the 
Arrow mark is a dependable indicator of 
satisfactory quality. 


Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc., Makers Troy, New York 














° 
Beat the Cunning of Rats 
When rats see their fellows die after eat- 
ing certain food,the others refuse totouch 
it. That is why ‘ Rough On Rats” 
not come ready-prepared. You change 
the food with which you mix “ Rough 
On Rats” as often as necessary. Change 
of food fools the rats. Three nights 
clears a home, store, warehouse and other 
premises if “‘Rough On Rats”’ is used. 


does 


It is the surest, most economical and satis- 
factory rat and mouse exterminator \t 
druggist and general stores—35c¢ and 50c. 
“Ending Rats and valuable book- 
let —sent free if you write 


=. S. WELLS, Chemist, Jersey City, N. J. 
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, come back into his own pocket and those of 
his fellow members at the end of every 
quarter. One sign of the importance of the 
coéperative movement is the fact that it is 
at present discussing the starting of a na- 
tional daily paper, while it has come for the 
first time into the political field, having run 
ten candidates at the recent general elec- 
tion on a special coéperative ticket. Few 
great movements in Great Britain are less 
understood or better worth understanding, 
and none is having a more marked influ- 
ence on the man-power situation. 

What the success of the codperative 
movement teaches is just this: The way to 
bigger industrial opportunity and satisfac- 
tion is along the line of preparation, effort 
and staying power. That the man power of 
the country can fill a bigger place than it 
has done up to now is proved by its capac- 
ity to swing one of the greatest businesses 
in the world. Men who care intelligently 
enough to be willing to pay the price may 
go as far in industrial leadership and man- 
agement as they choose. But the price is 
always preparation. No industry can be 
run on the basis of a debating club. It is 
sure to dry up while the resolutions are on 
the table. Management is an affair of 
brains and not emotions. Its technic has 
to be won patiently. Though no mystery 
as I have pointed out in the opening quota- 
tion—the business of operating a going 
concern is no sport for the amateur. Mr. 
Sidney Webb has said many harsh things 
of industry as it has been carried on, but 
nobody has put the matter of management 
in clearer words: 

“Under any social order, from now to 
Utopia,- management is indispensable and 
all-enduring. The more that men become 
capable of coéperation in enterprise of larger 
and larger scope, and of greater and greater 
complexity, the more indispensable becomes 
the manager to any high degree of efficiency 
of human effort.” 

British employers are now frankly facing 
the broadening of the foundation for man- 
agement. They can no longer hold a nar- 
row view of the foreman’s or the manager’s 
place as they come to perceive that if the 
basis of shop administration is broadened 
much benefit for industry will result. The 
times are much too critical for old prejudices 
or traditions to be allowed to defeat the 
coming together of the forces that keep the 
wheels of industry turning. Where begin- 
nings have been made in widening the op- 
portunity for teamwork in management the 
results have given satisfaction. 


The New Bogy 


Observe, too, that the man power of in- 
dustry is in itself a resource in management. 
To see and use it as such is the beginning of 
industrial wisdom. Both consciously and 
by indirection the coéperative movement 
takes this proposition for granted. 

A factory in the north of England em- 
ploying two thousand mechanics has been 
for two years intrusting to a committee of 
its employees all matters of shop discipline, 
investigation of grievances, and reports on 
conditions which needed the attention of 
the management. The chairman of this 
committee has written to tell me of his work. 

“Our first aim was,” he writes, “‘to pre- 
vent friction wherever possible between 
man and man, or between the employees 
and the management. Looking back over 
the past two years of my own experiences 
I am amazed when I consider the number of 
complaints that were laid before our com- 
mittee for investigation. The majority 
were of bogus character. Through lack of 
knowledge men thought they had a legiti- 
mate grievance against the foreman or the 
management, and when we carefully in- 
quired into the complaints we very often 
discovered it was only a delusion. We should 
never accept any statement or grievance 
as gospel truth. By this method you do 
not discredit yourself or the committee by 
putting up a bad case to the management. 

“Also you reduce the friction to a mini- 
mum, because you wipe out a fancied griev- 
ance. When we decide that an employee is 
not justified in his complaint it has more 
effect with the men in the shop than a 
decision of the foreman, because the com- 
mittee is the counsel set up to represent the 
interest of the men. 

“On the committee we do not want fools 
or talking machines. We want the best 
men in the shop with the greatest amount 
of common sense. It is vitally important 
to encourage the best men to be elected, 
and make the position a post of honor. The 
works management should recognize this 
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committee. After careful inquiry into cases, 
individual or departmental, they decide on 
what cases go before the management 

which acts without delay—and discuss pros 
and cons. If there is a really good case, and 
the management is wishful to be fair and 
just, there can be no doubt of the result.’’ 

There is a dynamo-manufacturing plant 
in Bradford employing more than four thou- 
sand men, which has developed its works 
and shop committee system to an extraor- 
dinary degree. Team spirit has been a 
slogan with the capable men who direct 
this successful establishment; the general 
manager of the works is a good type of the 
new executive who sees in the working 
force an overlooked asset in the proper 
direction of industry. 

“IT suppose that in every country,” he 
said in outlining the plant policy, “there are 
a certain number of the community who 
love a bogy. 

“Now that the war is over and the bogy 
of German domination, which has cer- 
tainly been a pretty substantial one, has 
disappeared, the latest bogy is that of not 
ordinary industrial unrest but blood-red 
revolution. This revolution apparently is 
to come because labor, born with a greater 
share of original sin than the shareholding 
classes, has now been rendered, by govern- 
ment pampering and a totally unnecessary 
education, quite impossible. This repre- 
sents with tolerable accuracy the view of 
some of my class.’ 


Problems in Man Power 


“While it is ridiculous to take the views 
expressed above about the future industrial 
situation it is equally ridiculous to under- 
estimate the complex nature of the problem 
which confronts British industry at the 
moment. British labor is not Bolshevik; 
British labor is not even republican; but 
it is sane and it is progressive. You cannot 
expect a workman to be a semigenius in 
your interest and a fool in his own. 

“The war has merely accelerated the 
labor policy, it has not increased the claims 
of labor. Labor is out for a new ‘orie nta- 
tion’; it is claiming ‘a place in the sun.’ 

“Industry is like a panorama changing 
all the time even while the actors are mov- 
ing, and this is what so many people over- 
look. Some of them have not noticed that 
since their grandfather built the business 
the whole scenery has changed from the 
early-Victorian background on which the 
structure was originally built up. 

“‘Now I come to my first point: The 
mid-Victorian owner of the business nego- 
tiated with his men himself; he knew them 
mostly by name and he knew the ramifica- 
tions of his business; and what is more im- 
portant still, he did his own work in labor 
difficulties; he did not leave it to the fore- 
man. Almost without exception British 
concerns leave the foreman to do the im- 
possible work. The boss gives away the 
concessions and when he has not anything 
to concede the foreman is deputed to tell 
them so, consequently the foreman’s pop- 
ularity is not at all good. 

“During the war munition tribunals 
were set up in each town. We proposed to 
our men that they should be their own tri- 
bunal. Later we decided to go still farther 
and suggested choosing a chairman of their 
own, to handle the decisions of this body 
on workmen who by misdemeanor had 
brought themselves under the Munitions 
of War Act and should rightly have gone 
down to the government tribunal. All fines 
were given to charitable funds. No one was 
bound to come to our tribunal unless he 
liked, but could go to the one in the town; 
and a Gilbertian situation was created by 
the central tribunal’s asking us what sen- 
tence we had given for a partic ular offense, 
so that they could give the same.’ 

Industry is at bottom a problem in man 
power. That problem is big enough to call 
for every ounce of intelligence and force 
latent and active not only in the managing 
staff but in the anonymous rank and file. 
How to pool for the good of industry, and 
of those who work in it, all that scattered, 
sometimes discordant, and generally too 
little used human power is the big problem 
before those who are looking ahead. 

British industry stands to gain a new 
vitality and promise so far as it bases its 
scheme of management on a respect for what 
the everyday worker has it in him to con- 
tribute. A new foremanship is coming into 
play. Managers and men are learning to 
speak a common language and to think in 
terms of purposes that neither can misuse 
without general injury. 
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HE qualities that have made the Disston Hand Saw the 
most widely-used saw in the world are built in the saw 
itself—thoroughgoing quality, value, long life. 


You know the world-wide reputation of the Disston Hand 
Saw—its leadership for nearly eighty years is one of the tradi 
tions of the trade. All saws made by Disston are Disston 
quality—Cross Cut Saws, Band Saws, Circular Saws—each 
measures up to the high standard of the world-famous Disston 
Hand Saw. | 


Disston Crucible Steel, made in our own plant, is the only 
steel used in Disston Saws and Tools. 


Disston Saws are sold by progressive hardware dealers the 
world over. 


Send today for the free Disston Handbook on Saws, which 
tells how to select, use and care for Disston Saws and Tools. 


HENRY DISSTON & SONS, Ine. 
‘‘America’s Longest Established Makers of Hand Saws, 
Cross Cut Saws, Band Saws, Circular Saws and Tools”’ 


Philadelphia, U. S. A. Canadian Works: Toronto, Canada 
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TO Oakland Sensible Six motor car, 
N whether closed or open model, carries 
a pound of unnecessary weight. What is quite 
as important, no Oakland is impoverished of 
a pound that could contribute to its ability or 
its life. The true explanation of the prowess 
and popularity of Oakland is the exceedingly 

fine balance struck between its power and its 
burden. ‘This balance pays a return in efficien- 
cy, in comfort and in economy, that is not ex- 


ceededanywhere in the present-day automobile. 





Powered with the famous 44-horsepower, overhead-valve Oakland Sensible Siz 

enaw this roomy and attractive tourima car satisfies every transportation need, 

Ita owners report returns of from to miles per gallon of gasoline and from 
to mite m fe 





OAKLAND MOTOR CAR CO., Pontiac, Mich. 


Touring Car, $1075; Roadster, $1075; Sedan, $1650; Coupe, $1650. 
F. O. B. Pontiac, Mich. Additional for wire wheel equipment, $75.00. 
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THE FOUR-LEAVED WILDCAT 


(Continued from Page 11) 


you expect me to move my guns with these 
deleted, gas-dammed Skiddite tractors in 
mud ten feet deep!” 

Artillery Staff at G. H. Q. yawned and 
asked the general what he could suggest. 

The general spoke a little faster: ‘I sug- 
gest that you fill my requisition for mules 
that’s what I suggest! Fill it quick and 
= send any two-legged ones just be- 

“ause you’re overstocked. I want some 
ef 

He hung up the receiver and spoke to the 
artillery officer standing beside him: “I'll 
try to get you some mules, Jim, but until 
they get here do your best to keep the guns 
moved up. That’s all. Good night.” 

The general lay down on his potato sack 
and pulled his trench coat over his head. 

A hundred miles away Artillery Staff 
smiled. “The old squirrel is lonesome; but 
I'll get him some mules.” 


At reveille the Wildcat moved himself 
round slowly and warped himself into 
shape and figgered could he sleep till ’zactly 
one minute before the breakfast bugle 
should start a stampede. 

The company circled round the cook tent 
absorbing ‘‘seconds’”’ until even the grease 
was gone from the bacon pans and the 
coffee a matter of dehydrated grounds. The 
Wildcat returned to his tent after break- 
fast and squirmed himself into his nest of 
saturated blankets. 

‘Res’ camp, he re is where at I takes all 
the rest you got.’ 

A moment after he had settled himself 
for a good sleep the captain’s striker sum- 
moned him to company headquarters. 
“‘Cap’n said come a-runnin’, boy.” 

“What for all dis runnin’ business?” the 
Wildcat protested. ‘I never seed such a 
pesterin’ wah. Where at is all dat res’- 
camp business the lootenant was speakin’ 
about?” 

Five minutes after the Wildcat had re- 
ported to his captain he left camp in the 
wake of a French officer and interpreter 
and headed for a remount station. In the 
Wildcat’s charge were seven other members 
of C Company. At the remount station the 
Wildcat and each of his companions were 
presented with eight mules, which they 
conducted to a train of dinky little freight 
cars. Presently the squad had witnessed 
the flop-eared charges safely loaded on 
board the train. An hour later after split- 
ting the air with whistles the engineer 
succumbed to the plaintive charms of the 
conductor’s tin-horn solo and the braying 
of sixty-four mules. The train departed 
through a maze of tracks that complicated 
its escape from the terminal. 

The Wildcat sat in the open side door of 
his box car. Behind him at right and left 
were grouped the restless hind legs of eight 
mules. This sinister formation endured 
throughout the first day with but one in- 
terruption, during which the train stopped 
in the freight yards of a little town that the 
mules might be watered and fed. 

On the evening of the third day the 
French officer, who had traveled with his 
interpreter in the passenger car at the head 
of the train, addressed the Wildcat and his 
two-legged associates. 

“You will detrain at once, The night 
will be spent here!’’ said the interpreter. 

‘At dawn the convoy will form and depart 
for headquarters, deleted Art ille ry Brigade, 
thirty kilometers to the east.’ 

The interpreter and the French officer 
sought quarters for the night in the cen- 
tral part of the town. 

The Wildcat fed his eight mules on some 
hay which he borrowed from a stack in an 
atijoining field. At nine o’clock it began to 
rain. The inviting shelter of a deserted 
stone barn half a mile away had painted 
itself into the Wildcat’s mental picture of 
his surroundings, and at ten o’clock the 
eight mules and the Wildcat were comfort- 
ably billeted. 

“At ease, mules! At ease! Don’t you 
know a res’-camp barn when you sees it? 
At res’!”’ 

The Wildcat wrapped his overcoat round 
him and crawled into a pile of straw. “ Ar- 
tillery parade thirty calamities east of here; 
mules, you makes it easy by to-mcrrow. 
At res’!”’ 

The Wildcat busted his previous records 
for long-time sleep. Thirty hours later he 
woke up and felt some rested. The mules 
were evidently all right and it was still 
dark, so he went back to sleep. 


“Us needs rest.” 

About this time the Wildcat’s captain 
read a telegram which stated that the corpo- 
ral of the convoy furnished by Company C 
together with eight mules had become lost. 

“Tf I ketch that nigger I'll hit him witha 
court-martial sentence that’ll age him gray 
in hell. I'll lose him so he’ll stay lost!” 


I kin ride a freight train, 

I don’t pay no fare, 

I kin ride a freight train mos’ anywhere, 

Dat’s why Ise as happy as a buh-humble- 
bee-ee— 

I don’t bother work, an’ work don’t bother me. 


“Mules, squad yo’self east an’ west an’ 
see kin you eat up dis heah cloveh field in 
fifteen minnits. Us leaves fo’ ol’ artillery 
parade soon as I ‘sorb my travel rations. 


Y ou- -all’s got thirty « ‘alamities between you | 


an’ supper; us has to travel.’ 


The Wildcat devoted the next hour to | 


his rations. Then he strolled leisurely 
down to the railroad tracks to see if the 
convoy was ready to leave. The shock of 
surprise which he experienced at discover- 
ing that his companions had departed was 
absorbed by the knowledge that he could 
sleep mos’ anywhere and that Uncle Sam 
had provided him with travel rations. 

He returned to the stone barn and 
rounded up his eight mules. He headed for 
the main street of the village. In the mid- 


dle of the street in front of a café stood a | 


negro soldier in a blue overcoat. The sol- 
dier carried a French rifle to which was 
attached a long curved bayonet. 

The Wildcat leading a string of seven 
mules rode the eighth mount to where the 
soldier stood. 

“‘Podneh, where at is the artillery parade 
from here?” 

The soldier with the rifle glanced at the 
soldier on the mule, but did not reply. 

“Uppity, I ax you where at is de artillery 
parade where Ise consecrated to carry dese 
mules?” 

The Senegalese soldier with the rifle 
grunted and shook his head. The dis- 
gusted Wildcat yanked at hisstring of mules. 

“Ise seed niggers what couldn’t read 
and niggers what couldn’t write, but I 
never seed one befoh what couldn’t talk! 
Come ‘long here, mules! Us heads east like 
de lootenant said, where de sun shines early 
in de mawnin’. 

The Wildcat traveled down an excellent 
road lined on both sides with trees. He 
rode for three hours, encountering the 
motor traffic common to the 
France in the zone of advance. 
he came to a stretch of road where the 
smooth surface gave way to a rougher con- 
struction. The trees were no longer leafy 
coverings above the road. Some of them 
were shattered st umps. 

At evening, seeing nothing that re- 
motely resembled the headquarters of an 
artillery brigade, the Wildcat addressed 
the driver of a motor truck that had halted 
beside the road. 

“Where at is dis yere artillery parade 
what needs mules?” 

The driver answered without turning his 
head. ‘“‘Up the road about ten miles.”” He 
knew nothing of artillery location, but his 
reply was enough to discourage further 
travel. The Wildcat hazed his charges 
along the road until he discovered a ditch 
in which there was a few inches of water. 

**Mules, us camps here.” 

Night had fallen. The mules were pick- 
eted after the Wildcat had eaten a gratify- 
ing segment of his own rations. The chill 
of the hour before dawn awakened him. 
He collected some splinters of wood from 
beneath a shattered tree that stood beside 
the road and lighted a fire. For perhaps 
five minutes he lay beside the fire, absorb- 
ing its grateful heat. 

Then from the sky above his head there 
came the moan of a motor—a rising note 
that whined for an instant before the world 
blew up about him. 

The next thing he remembered was the 
docile manner in which his mules submitted 
to his will as they galloped in the dark 
along the broken road. 

The mules were thinking over their sev- 
eral sinful lives, and the Wildcat was think- 
ing could a mule outrun an earthquake. 
The procession endured for nearly an hour. 
Never for a moment was the steady gallop 
interrupted until the light of dawn dis- 
pelled the terror of the night. 


roads of | 
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Beats String 


Tiedy Tape fastens any package string can 
—does lots of jobs string can’t—is cheaper, 
quicker, neater. A few inches of tape re- 
place feet of string. 

Binds any shaped package securely—sea/s boxes dust 
and moth proof —/abe/s anything —mends cartons, 
book pages, torn patterns —dses numberless odd jobs. Widths 34 in. to 
1)3 in. —choice of colors—250 ft. rolls—12c. up. 


The Liberty Junior Moistener insures neat, solid adhesion of Tiedy Tape, 
labels, envelope flaps, stamps, etc. Solid white porcelain and nickeled 
brass—with 2-in. sanitary moistening roller—the right size for home, 
office or store. Price $1.50. 


If not obtainable at local stationer’s send $1.80 for Liberty Junior 


Moistener and 2 rolls of Tiedy ‘Tape. 
Also Liberty Tape for agers and Manufacturers 
We make Liberty wage ill weights, operate—speeds packing. Handles tape 
wid ths and colors | 1 or impringed to 4 in. wide Price $5, 
in one or two colors—guaranteed to meet 

lroad strength test Our soem ; ipe samples and full information on 
Tape Sehenene r—all met est. 
LIBERTY PAPER COMPANY 





\ 52 VANDERBILT AVE. 
| NEW YORK CITY 
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Easiest To Work With 


4% Naval Aircraft Factory of 
Philadelphia chose Columbian 

Swivel-Base Vises because they are instantly 
adjustable in any position and required least 


time and effort to set and release the jaws. 
Columbian Vises are the only malleable iron vises 
made and while twice as strong as cast iron vises 


they cost no more. The steel jaw faces are removy 

able. Specially shaped jaws can be attached if de 

sired. In modern shops Columbian 
Vises are preferred equipment. 







When you buy vises 
specify Columbian 


The Columbian Hardware Company 


maker 
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| BAKER-VAWTER BOOKKEEPING IN 
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BIG MAJORITY Wyarsé mands on the office managers of this coun- 
isthe Keith-O'Brien | | try proved to them the value of Baker-Vawter ex 
Company, depart. | | perience and service. Thirty years of successful creating 
ind supplying office methods are back of Baker-Vawter 
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advice and production of machine-bookkeeping equip 
ment. 
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Bookkeeping Bind 


ers, Leaves, State | 


| BAKER-VAWTER | 


| BINDERS, TRAYS, LEAVES, STATEMENTS 
For all makes of Bookkeeping Machines 

Above is pictured the installation of Keith-O’Brien de 
partment store, Salt Lake City. This Company says 
“ After experimenting with the various types of ledger 
binders and trays for use with the Remington-Wahl Book 
keeping Machines, we have installed Baker-Vawter trays 
throughout and are well satisfied with the results obtained.” 

Ten-times-greater experience and thirty-years-accounting 

knowledge are at your command when you consult Baker-Vawter 


Benton Harbor, Mich. Holyoke, Mass. 


BAKER VAWTER Company *: 


ments, etc., are 
used with Reming 
ton-Wahl Book 
keeping Machines 


San Francisco, Cal. 


Offices in 


47 Cities 


Consult Manufacturers HaveOo 
Phone Book LOOSE uear ANO 10 STEEL FILING EQUIPMENT Call 
Canadian Distributors 
COPELAND-CHATTERSON, Ltd., Brampton, Ontario, Canada > 
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When He 


Comes Home 


Will farm life hold him as it 
did before going ‘“‘over there’’? 
Did your soldier read the farm 
papers you were taking before he 
enlisted? 

One day recently a member of 
our staff asked these two ques- 
tions of 15 mothers in different 
farm homes displaying service 











flags. Each of those 15 mothers iteeaiiiaad for The ins 
Gentleman —‘‘to give my boy a vision of successful living and 
Hold Him on the Farm 


And each mother made the right decision. For The Country 
Gentleman is the strongest printed force now fighting to make the 
farm a place of comfort, education, happiness. 

It is fighting to make the farmer’s dollar bigger and its buying 
power greater. It is fighting to give the farmer's wife up-to-date 
methods and home equipment. It is fighting to prevent farm children 
from breaking their backs and hearts on the farm while city leeches 
gorge themselves with food bought for less than the cost of production. 
national in scope 
It comes ‘ 


It is the oldest agricultural journal in America; 
but local in application; practical, interesting, inspiring. 
weekly, and 52 Issues Cost Only $1. 


You cannot invest a dollar to better advantage. Mail your sub- 
scription now, and we'll send your first copy promptly. 


THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN 


887 INDEPEN DENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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The Wildcat looked round with an appre- 
hensive eye. He did not like the looks of 
the country. The terrain was marked with 
craters that fringed the road and ex- 
panded into the hills on either side. 
Strands of broken barbed wire hung from 
succeeding lines of posts and on either hand 
irre gular trenches narrowed to the horizon. 

“Sho’ is poor farmin’ lan’— wonder to 
me how folks makes any crop a-tall on lan’ 
like dis yere. Sho’ wastin’ lots of good 
fencin’ wire.” 

Against a strand of wire from which 
hung shreds of stained gray cloth the Wild- 
cat found a saber, red with rust. The owner 
was nowhere to be seen and the Wildcat 
appropriated the weapon. 

“Good soa’d; come in mighty handy f’r 
leadin’ parades with when us gits home. 
Git up, mule!” 

The Wildcat waved his saber. His mules 
accelerated their pace with a lunge, and 
then, urged to extreme endeavor—not by 
the Wildeat’s yells or by his waving blade, 
but by the barrage of the zero hour which 
rocked the earth round them—the eight 
mules charged across a field that suddenly 
began to bloom with shrapnel. 

“Mules, de Lay wd is our shepherd; us 
needs some gin! 

The Wildcat saw some gray-clad figures 
running toward him out of the smoke. 
They were without weapons and their arms 
were upraised. 

“White folks, come heah!” With his 
saber the Wildcat waved at the men in 
gray. They came running toward him. 

‘How does ‘us git out of dis heah wah?” 

““Kamerad! Kamerad!” 

‘*Gimme ride! Gimme ride!’ Git on 
dese heah mules an’ ride. Us gwine fr’m 
dis wah sudden. Git on. Us leaves now!” 

The Wildeat and seven mules loaded 
with boche started away from the war. 
Each mule except that one which the Wild- 
cat rode carried two or three riders, and 
alongside the group, seeking the false se- 
curity of companionship, twenty addi- 
tional prisoners had coagulated from the 
mob of their fellows. 

Thus escorted the Wildcat rode through 
the wave of the first advance and their sup- 
ports. He arrived finally at a zone of com- 
parative quiet within the French lines, 
where he was confronted by a group of 
French officers standing beside a mud- 
splashed racing car. One of them, a tired- 
looking gentleman whose stars of rank 
were as bright as the keen gray eyes with 
which he surveyed the Wildcat, spoke to 
anofficerbesidehim. Theofficerapproached 
the Wildcat. 

“It is that you alone, monsieur, armed 
only with a saber, retrieve these prisoners?”’ 

The Wildeat did not understand many 
of these high- sounding words. ‘“ Yassir, 
gin’ral—me an’ dese yere artillery-parade 
mules was alone an’ runnin’, an’ up come 
some white folks: ‘Gimme ride! Gimme 
ride!’ An’ I lets ’em ride; an’ here us is.” 

The French officer patted the Wildeat on 
the shoulder: ‘My brave! Of such is your 
glorious Army! The general shall be in- 
formed. Your name, and of what regi- 
ment?” 

The Wildcat fished for his identity tag. 


“Cop’al Vitus Marsden, 953,497, Com- 
pany C, Fust Service Battalion, fr’m Mem- 
phis, Ten-o-see.”’ 


The officer recorded the data in his note- 


book. He held his hand out to the Wildcat 
in parting. ‘‘And now, brave corporal, 
adieu!" 


“Yassir, gin’ral; an’ kin you-all tell me 
where at is headquarters artillery parade?” 
“Headquarters? . . . Ah, yes, it is of 
the adjoining artillery headquarters that 
you speak. A courier shall accompany you 
as guide.” 

The Wildcat accumulated his mules. 
The “gimme-ride”’ white folks had disap- 
peared. A French soldier mounted one of 
the mules. 

““Come wiz me,” he said. 

As the Wildcat rode past the French 
officers they saluted him. “Adieu, soldier 
of what bravery!” 


At Brigade Headquarters the adjutant 
accomplished a memorandum receipt for 
the eight mules and signed a travel order 
for the Wildcat. An orderly delivered the 
documents. 

“What does I do now?” asked the Wild- 
cat when the orders were handed him. 

“Read your orders.” 


‘tCain’t read dis yere writin’. What 
does she say 
The orderly glanced at the pages. “‘She 


says git t’hell back where you come from.” 
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“Where at does I go? 

“Ketch a truck to Chemin Blanc and hit 
the rattler fr’m there south.” 

“Where at does I git me a ticket an’ 
rations?” 

“You don’t need no ticket except them 
orders, and you draws rations wherever 
you're at from the A. E. F. troops. On 
your way! On your way!’ 

The arrangement was perfect except 
that the Wildcat’s orders were not trans- 
portation on French passenger trains and 
that A. E. F. troops were not serving meals 
at all points along the lines of the S. O. S. 
south of Chemin Blanc. 

The Wildcat completed the two-day 
journey in eight days and landed A. W. O. L 
in the guardhouse at the base port from 
which his company had marched to their 
rest camp. 

The provost marshal telephoned the com- 
manding officer of the Wildcat’s company. 

“Nigger with some stale orders by the 
name of Vitus Marsden, just picked up, 
captain. Will you come down to-morrow 
and get him?” 

The captain cooled down enough to ex- 
plain that the blankety-blank Wildcat 
wasn’t due for anything less than a lynch- 
ing, and that the provost marshal might as 
well keep him penned up until sentence had 
been imposed. 

The sergeant of the guard locked the 
Wildcat in a special apartment reserved for 
bad military eggs 

“Sergeant, I’se 
draw my rations?” 

“You won’t need no rations after the 
firin’ squad gits through with you.” 

The Wildcat tried to figure out the na- 
ture of his offenses. 

““Guess mebbe us oughta lef’ ol’ 
layin’ 'gin’ de wire. Nobody ’ceptin’ gin’rals 
carrys soa'ds as fine as dat. . Wondeh 
when does the firin’ squad shoot me? 
Wisht I could see de lootenant. 

That night, alone save for the ‘cooties 
abandoned by a former occupant of the 
solitary, the Wildcat slept middlin’ mis- 
erable. 


hongry; when does I 
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The captain made quick work of the 
Wildcat’s case. The Manual of Courts- 
martial yielded several gratifying charges, 
amplified by a series of specifications which 
bade fair to imprison the Wildcat for a hun- 
dred years. 

Except for a ride both ways in a truck 
and a chance to plead guilty to everything, 
the Wildcat gained nothing from the trial 
of his case. The Special Court dished out a 
copious measure of punishment in a brief 
sentence, and the documents went forward 
to the general commanding the base section 

There came a morning later in the week 
when upon the general’s wide desk the 
charge sheets in the Wildcat’s case awaited 
the signature of the base commander. At- 
tached to the charge sheets were three let- 
ters. Beside these documents lay two small 
pac kage es. 

The general glanced through the charges 
and specifications. He read the sentence of 
the court and reached for his pen. The at- 
tached letters fixed his attention. He read 
the first letter and sat forward in his chair. 
He threw away his cigarette and jabbed at 
a push button. 

“Take my car down to the provost mar- 
shal’s place at once and return with a negro 
prisoner who is in confinement—Vitus 
Marsden, First Service Battalion.” 

The colonel saluted and departed on his 
mission. 

The general opened one of the small 
packages that lay on his desk. He read the 
third letter attached to the charge sheets of 
the Special Court. ‘Well, I'm damned!” 
He opened the other package and removed 
its contents. “‘Doubly damned!” He again 
read each of the three letters, after which 
he jabbed at the push button. Another 
clan l entered the room. 

“T want all of my staff officers in here at 
once; the officers attached, the French 
liaison officers, and any members of Head- 
quarters Staff who may be in the building.’ 

He reached for his telephone and talked 
for a few seconds to the French general 
commanding the district. 

Presently the great room was filled with 
half a hundred colonels, lieutenant-colonels 
anc majors. The French general and his 
staff entered the room, and for a moment 
the assemblage stood at rigid attention. 

And then, itching promiscuously and 
looking pretty measly alongside of so much 
congested military rank, the Wildcat shuf- 
fled into the room. 

(Conctuded on Page 49) 
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f yo R preference for Paris Garters is explained and justified by the greater garter value, comfort 

} and service they embody. 

he 

L Paris Garters are made by a thousand happy, healthy, well-paid Americans in the most modern and 

6 largest garter plant in the world. All of which is a result of the ‘‘square deal’’ principle that has always ! 

f marked our relations with our co-workers, our distributors, your dealer and with you. 

When you demand the genuine Paris Garter today you serve your own best interests and you endorse ; 
the social ideal toward which all mankind is striving. ia 
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Imitations, at any price, cost you too much 
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Many men set ‘‘the best”’ as their goal. 
They seek out worthy materials for their 
work. They gather skilled craftsmen and 
hold before them high ideals. By sincerity 
and painstaking they climb near—often 
very near—to ‘‘the best.” 


He who attains the final ‘‘best,’’ how- 
ever, is he who, having all that the others 
have—integrity, skill, courage—has over 
and above these, a hidden advantage all 
his own. A formula, a method, a device, a 
knack maybe, which fate has given him 
and denied to the rest. 


So the old master of painting had a se- 
cret of mixing his colors that has made his 
canvases endure through centuries, while 
those of his contemporaries are faded and 


forgotten. 






mpire 


So, too, Modern Industry has its exam- 
ples. 


Many manufacturers have earnestly tried 
to make the best inner tubes. All have had 
access to the same rubber markets, the 
same equipment, the same workmanship. 
And good tubes are being made,in many 
factories. 


But one maker has had the good fortune 
to possess that knack, which the seeker 
after ‘‘the best’’ must have if he is to attain 
his ideal. 


Rubber is in itself a short lived material. 
For years it has baffled the skill of scien- 
tists. The problem of the tube maker has 
always been to lend to the completed prod- 
uct longer life than the crude material pos- 
sesses. It is just this which is accomplished 
by the process which was put in use at the 
Empire factories in Trenton, N. J., twelve 
years ago. For twelve years the now famous 
Empire Red Tubes have been made by this 
exclusive process. 


Today, therefore, the service of an inner 
tube is no longer measured in terms of 
mileage, but in terms of years, for the 
Empire process has produced tubes which 
resist not merely friction and strain, but 
also the deterioration of time itself—tubes 
which last as long as the average car itself. 


Tke Empine_ Tine. Bealen- 
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(Concluded from Page 46 
_ The general raised his hand. The officers 
in the room snapped to attention. 

“Sergeant Vitus Marsden,” the general 
began, ‘‘in effecting the capture of thirty- 
seven of the enemy you have won the 
Distinguished Service Cross.” 

The general pinned the decoration on the 
Wildcat’s blouse above the place where the 
Wildcat’s heart was missing every fourth 
flop. The French general and his adjutant 
stepped forward. 

“Sergeant Vitus Marsden, brave soldier 
of the American forces, in the name of the 
French Republic, by orders of the com- 
manders of the Armies, for extraordinary 
heroism, receive the Croix de Guerre!” 


THE SATURDAY 


The general took the decoration from its 
case and pinned it fast beside the Distin- 
guished Service Cross. 

The Wildcat sensed the reversal of his 
ate. 

“‘Gin’ral, lissho’ glad to meet you.” He 
glanced dow nw ard at the green cross upon 
his breast. ‘Looks a lot like a fo’-leafed 
cloveh.” 

That night in Company C the Wildcat 

was a nach’ral seven. 

Scratching himself industriously he looked 
long at the sergeant’s chevrons on his 
sleeve and at the colored ribbons with their 
pendant crosses. 

“Dat’s why I’m as happy as a bumble- 
bee-ee.”’ 


WHEN HE CAME HOME 


(Continued from Page 15) 


had not one vestige of the humor sense. 
And when a humorous notion strikes a 
humorless man the rest is Horror. 

Listening to Jean Evans’ plea, Wyble’s 
self-importance had made him dizzy. And 
out of the turmoil wallowed the muddy 
germ of a glorious joke. Though it was still 
amorphous and bulging, he clad it in words. 

“Wal,”’ he said with portentous gravity, 
“IT dunno but I e’d manage to "blige you 
arter = I c’d tell the brats bout me an’ 
Black Jack Pershing, f’r one thing; an’ 
*bout me an’ the Kaiser too. An’ ’bout the 
time I sneaked acrost to B’lin an’ kidnaped 
that young Crown Prince feller, who you've 
mebbe read on. Sure! I'll make ’em a 
speech, ma’am. I'll do it, real glad. I'll 
tell "em likewise "bout the time the Mayor 
of France an’ me ss 

“I’m sorry,” she broke in very quietly. 

Good morning !”’ 

She was gone before he could draw breath 
or get rid of the p memgge smile that had 
wreathed his tanned face. Cash gaped after 
her, too bemused to speak. The girl’s vis- 
age had turned a painful red and her big 
eyes had misted a little; but she had held 
her head high and her sorrowful voice had 
been steady. 

To Wyble’s brain came unbidden the 
vision of a laughing child whose friendly 
overtures have been met by a cuff across 
the head—a child too proud to scream or 
sniffle, but whose amaze and heartache are 
all the more apparent by reason of self- 
control. 

Glumly Cash Wyble began to swear. 
And, for the first time on record, he himself 
was the theme of his own blasphemy. As 
he swore, blinking after the trim little 
gingham-clad figure of the fast-receding 
school-teacher, he chanced to rub his chin 
with one aimless hand. He noted then for 
the first time that he had a thirty-six hours’ 
beard. The discovery was a slight thing, 
but it tipped the gradually piling scales. 

With a snarl he wheeled about and bolted 
back into the shack. Ripping off his filthy 
clothes he flung them into the cluttered 
fireplace. Then, putting a torn blanket 
round him, he went tothe ice-cold “‘ branch” 
and bathed: Coming back shivering to the 
shack, he arrayed himself in underclothes 
and in the only semireputable suit he pos- 
sessed. To this Beau Brummel equipment 
he added shoes and socks 

In front of a scrap of flawed mirror he 
proceeded toshave. Except on the fighting 
line or during forced marches, he had not 
gone so long unshaved for more than a year. 
His fierce hacks at the offending bristles 
scored his leathern countenance with sev- 
eral red scratches. He did not notice them. 

With the revulsion still upon him Wyble 
undertook to imitate Hercules’ Augean 
Stable exploit. He went to work cleaning 
and setting in order his shack. It was a job 
worthier of a shovel’s use than of the mere 
labor of hands. Before the sweating and 
swearing man had finished the hearth was 
heaped high with an assortment of blazing 
or smoking rubbish. In the room’s center 
was a mass of clothes and bedding destined 
for a wash in the branch and later for crude 
mending. From the lean-to he unearthed 
a can of lime and a molting whitewash 
brush. 

All the time he toiled Cash kept up his 
steadily rumbling flow of profanity. And 
always between him and his work came the 
reddening face of a girl who was trying not 
to let him see her chagrin. 

All the morning and into the afternoon 
Wyble slaved. Camp experience and camp 
traditions were driving him on and were 
making his labors methodical and effi- 
cient. By sunset the shack was not only 


clean but whitewashed inside and out. On 
an improvised line hung a heterogeneous 
array of roughdried clothes and blankets, 
ready for an evening of mending. 

It had been a horrible day for the re- 
turned warrior—worse than the hardest 
stretch of kitchen police he could remem- 
ber. And this was the day whose triumphal 
course he had laid out so carefully and with 
such glee—the day on which his adored 
home life was to have taken him back into 
its shiftless embrace; when he was to have 
made a round of howdy visits; when he 
was to have reveled in bare feet and rags! 

A dozen times in the course of his self- 
imposed drudgery he had paused long 
enough to invoke high heaven in lurid lan- 
guage as to why he was doing it. A dozen 
times he had slammed down his mop or 
broom or brush or yellow soap bar and had 
begun to unlace his boots. Then, with 
something like a groan, he had gone back 
to his task. 

Tired, miserable, he looked gloomily 
upon his achievements; sniffed contemp- 
tuously at the oily reek of soap and the acrid 
reek of whitewash that had supplanted the 
familiar ancestral odor of his shack. Then 
he slouched out into the dooryard and sat 
down on a bowlder at the edge of the trail. 
Moodily he filled his pipe. 

He slumped there, puffing at the rank 
tobacco and staring across the valley, where 
blue twilight was beginning to creep up- 
ward along the eastern slopes of the 
hills. He was hideously lonely. The lone- 
liness was worse than had been the ever 
throbbing homesickness of his soldier 
days. 

Once he started up with an idea of going 
across to Bemis Clay’s cabin for his houn’ 
dawg; but the overpowering smells of soap 
and whitewash had nauseated him. And 
his stomach revolted at the prospect of an 
hour’s sojourn just now in an air-tight 
shack containing three grown people, eleven 
children, four dogs, and a possible shoat or 
two. The visit could wait until the mor- 
row. Yet he wished longingly for the solace 
of his houn’ dawg’s companionship. 

The blue shadows had crept halfway to 
the tops of the mountains when Jean Evans 
came into sight round the bend of the trail. 
Cash was mutely astounded at the little 
jump of welcome his suddenly desolate 
heart gave at sight of her. Sternly and 
with much detail he informed himself that 
he was pleased to see her because, in his 
lonesomeness, even a woman—and a for- 
eigner—was better company than none. 

Straight toward him the girl came. She 
seemed to have lost the memory of his 
boorishness, for she smiled cordially at 
him. 

And Cash was smugly happy that she 
could see him shaved and _ well-attired. 
For the first time that day he forgot to 
curse his folly in grooming himself 

“I’ve been thinking about what you said 
this morning, Mr. Wyble,” the girl opened 
fire at ten yards’ range, advancing upon 
him from behind her own verbal barrage. 
‘And I’ve made up my mind it was just a 
good-natured soldier joke. It was silly of 
me to feel hurt at it. I suppose I felt that 
way because I had been so terribly anxious 
te | om you give us that talk at the school. 
It—it was just a joke, wasn’t it? Please!’ 

““Yep,”’ Cash assured her, with a relief 
and a volubility that surprised him. ‘Jes’ 
a measly joke, ma’am. I didn’t honest kid- 
nap the Crown Prince cuss, nor git into 
B’lin, nor nuthin’ like that. Nor yet,” he 
added in self-defense—‘‘nor yet I wa’nt 
reelly braggin’ when I told you them things. 
I was jes’ kind o’ makin’ ‘small of you, as 
the feller says. 
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“I'm so glad!” she cried. ‘But I was 
ure of it. That’s why I came back. And 
you will give us that talk, won’t you?” 
Decidedly Jean’s bulldog jaw did not 
grow on her face for mere ornament. 
“What the blazes c’d I say to ’em? 
Cash demanded with sudden heat. “I'd 
tell "em a lot less than they’ve heard al- 
ready. I got no new stuff to tell. The hull 
yarn has been spun so many times by folks 
what know more ’bout it than I do -——” 
“But they haven’t heard it from a man 
who has been in the very thick of it,” she 
insisted. ‘‘ That makes 
all the difference in the 
world, you see. 
For instance 
one rock is like 
another. No- 
body would , 
give a second y 
glance at that ¢ . 
rock you’re ” \ 


9” 








sitting on. ~ 
But if it were ~ 
rive - 
mouth » 
Rock k=, 
people | 





would 


flock > : 
from everywhere to at 


“This stone ain’t shaped 
like a chicken,”” Wyble cor- 
rected her, with a grin at -" 
the ignorance of foreigners 

“Plym’ th Rock or any other kind. 

It’s jes’ an ornery dornick what I 

never had the gumption to pry out 

of the middle of the path. But 

"bout the speech now: I’m ’fraid 
you-all have got to excuse me on it. 

I'd like plenty well to "blige you, but 
I'd never be able to. I'd git all bogged 
down at the fust puddle. Even if I was to 
make it up ahead, an’ try to I’arn it, I’d 
fergit it in the middle. I know dad-blame 
well I would! I'd jes’-—— 

“But you wouldn’t have to trust to your 
memory,” she urged. “ Write out the main 
points and then look at your notes when n 
you find you can’t reme »mber what comes 
next. That’s the simplest way. And, any- 
how, they’re only children. And it is a 
talk—not a speech. All you have to do is 
to write a few ——” 

*‘No’m!” he refused firmly. ‘I can’t do 
that. You see, I lost my specs out on a 
rec’naiss’nce one night. An’ I plumb fergot 
to git fitted with new ones. An’ I don’t 
write reel comf’t’ble without my specs. 
So ——” 

He paused, frowning heavily. Hitherto 
he had gloried more or less in his freedom 
from educational shackles, deeming his 
illiteracy, in a way, a badge of he-manhood. 
In this spirit he had jeeringly declined to 
profit by any of the chances at education 
that had been offered at camp to himself 
and to other mountaineers. And he had 
made loud and egregious fun of those who 
had availed themselves of the classes. 

But now he was conscious of an irritating 
mortification at his ignorance. He could 
not understand the feeling, but it had 
prompted his glib lie. And, meeting the 
schoolma’am’s suddenly pitying gaze, he 
had a second uncomprehended sensation 
which dumfounded him still more—a sen- 
sation that made him blurt out, through no 
volition of his own: 

“That was a whopper I jes’ told you, 
ma’am. I—I ain’t never l’arned to write. 
No; nor yet to read. Go ahead an’ laugh 
if ye’re a mind to!” he finished defiantly. 

“Why should I laugh?” she asked very 
gently indeed. ‘“‘It isn’t laughable. You 
probably had no chances to learn. There is 
nothing laughable about that. It’s more 
eryable. If you had had such chances and 
you had turned your back on them—that 
would be something to laugh at—just as a 
poor man might make himself a laughing- 
stock by turning his back on an honest 
chance to make a fortune. But - 

*“*T—I reckon I had chances, all right,” 
he confessed, still wondering crossly why 
he could not lie with any comfort to this 
slip of a foreigner—“‘down to Camp Lee, 
an’ agin over to France. But it didn’t seem 
hardly wuth a grown man’s while. It don’t 
yet. Besides’’—he bolstered his case—‘‘a 
hull lot of them army classes teaches a 
feller all wrong. Now there was Bud 
Fauquier, what used to drive a ’mobile fer 
Doc Hawes, over Huntington way. Bud 
got cotched in the draft, same as me. We 
was bunkies down to Lee—me an’ Bud. 
He was a scholard. So he aimed to pass 
what they called a lit’r’cy test. He'd ‘a’ 
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done it too—only them army school- 
teachers rung in a trick alph’bet on him. 
Bud told me so. 

“*Measly trick to play, wa’n’t it? They 
shows Bud a big letter an’ they asks him 
what letter it is. Bud don’t look at it 
more’n a minute or so before he gets the Jay 
of what it is. An’ he tells ’em: ‘That ’ere 
is a capital Seven.’ They says it’s a T— 
whatever sort of critter a T is—an’ the 
give him the loud Ho-ho-ho! all Bune | 
Rotten way to treat a white man, I’ll say! 
Then there was pore Stew Murph——” 

“Mr. Wyble,” Jean interrupted, “‘ would 
you like to know why they laughed at your 
friend?” 

“Kind of,” vouchsafed Cash, 
excess enthusiasm. 

“‘Let me teach you to read and write, 
and you'll understand.” 

Wyble drew into him- 
self with a visible contrac- 
tion. 

-” “Not fermine! Thanks, 
kindly!’”’ he said in his 
most forbidding tone. 

“2, But the girl refused to 
be snubbed. Her jaw set 
itself a fraction tiehter as 
she made 
reply: “I 
don’t 
mean 
that you 


with no 


ought to 
come to 
school 
andstudy 
with the 
children. But 
I can teach you 
after hours if 
you like. I'd 
ove to do it. 
You can pay 
me by— by giv- 
ing the children 


that talk. 
Won't you?” 
“Nope!” 


His icy an- 
swer cut across 
her eager ap- 
peal like a face 
slap. Cash 
himself real- 
ized this; and 
he was sorry. 
But he was not 
sorry enough to 
countenance 
such foolish- 
ness as she had 
proposed, 

“Why not?” 
she demanded, 
the jaw coming 
slightly for- 
ward again. 

“Pop never 
bothered to, fer 
one thing,”’ re- 
turned Cash, 
grasping at the 
first argument 
that came to 
him. ‘‘Nor 
gran’ther 
neither. Nor 


“Your father 
and your grand- 
father and the 
rest didn’t doa 
lot of other 
great things 
that you have 
done,’ Jean 
told him. “They 
didn’t go to Europe 
and risk their lives 
there to save the 
world for the rest 
of us. 

‘*They didn’t 
trouble to wear 
shoes and good 
clothes, and to 
shave every day. 
Yet you are doing 
all that.” 


“Your Descendants are 
Going te Thank Uncte 
Sam on Their Knees for 
Changing You From a 
Cracker Inte a Sotdier’’ 
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Cash’s soul, despite himself, expanded 
under her notice of his sartorial grandeur. 
Yet he shook his head stubbornly. 

“Your ancestors were too busy settling 
this region and rescuing it from the wilder- 
ness to take the time to study,” she pur- 
sued. ‘‘ You have been busy rescuing us all 
from a worse wilderness. But now that 
you are at home again Oh, I know 
you have all your friends to see and to be 
welcomed by, and that you want to have a 
good, lazy, sociable time for a while after 
your fearful work at the Front! But later 
on won’t you let me teach * 

“Good, lazy, soci’ble time —hey?” 
snorted Cash, the ney of his grievances 
rushing in upon him at her picture of the 
home-coming festivities. ‘‘You’re dead 
wrong, ma’am! Wuss’n dead wrong! What 
the blue blazes is there in it fer me? Hey? 
Tell me that! I ain’t meanin’ the readin’ 
an’ writin’, but the comin’ home? What’s 
there in it—hey? Not a blasted gawda- 
mighty thing!” 

She was startled at his burst of wild 
vehemence. Nor could she account for it, 
except by her slight experience in the queer 
mixture of imperturbability and stark emo- 
tionalism that is the mountaineer’s herit- 
age. She did not break in on his tirade, but 
let it take its course. 

When a nervous thoroughbred horse runs 
away there is hope of regaining control 
over him. When a stolid plow horse runs 

away nothing can stop 
him but the first stone 
wall whose power of re- 
sistance is greater than 
the force of 
his impact. 
When a 
taciturn 
mountain- 
eer is car- 
ried away 
on the rare 
flood of 
speech his 
onrush 
puts to 
shame the 
blindly 
stamped- 
ing plow 
horse. And with 
Cash Wyble the 
floodgates were 
down. 

**What’s therein 
it fer me?” he 
railed, heedless of 
his listener. ‘‘ What 
e’n I git out of any 
of it? I was all 
right. Mebbe’twas 
because I didn’t 
know no better. But I was 
all right. I liked how I was 
livin’. It was how all my 
folks had allers lived. It 
suited me fine! An’ what did 
Uncle Sam do to me? Took 
me away fr’m it an’ stuck 
me in th’ Army. I wa’n’t 
goin’ to let that change me 
none an’ I wouldn’t take 
up with the newfangled ways 
they tried tol’arn me. I says 
to myself I’d come back like 
I went out. An’ ev’ry min- 
ute I was away I kep’ honin’ 
fer this shack an’ theseyer 
mountains an’ my home 
folks an’ my ol’ clo’es an’ 
my ways of livin’. I useter 
think I’d ruther come back 
here than go to the camp- 
meetin’ heaven.” 

He cleared his voice scrap- 
ingly and plunged on: 

“Wal, to-day I git back 
here. What happens? It’s 
all like I left it; but it ain’t fit fer a 
hawg! It’s dirty an’ it’s smelly an it’s 
pore-white-folksy. They fooled me 
down yonder. They fooled me crool! 
How was I to know I was I’arnin’ things 
that’d make me feel sick at my own 
home? Hey? Tell me that! I wore the 
kind of clo’es they give me. I shaved 
an’ took baths an’ kep’ my ’quipment 
shipshape, an’ l’arned to cook decent 
an’ to clean up quarters, an’ all that. I 
done it because it used to mean the 
hoosgow or —_ kitchen P ‘lice if I 
didn’t. I didn’t do it ’cause I liked it. 
I hated it. I hated it like toad pie! An’ 
I honed for thisyer sort o’ life again. 
But all the time it was gittin’ down 

(Continued on Page 53) 
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OLIVES 
FROM TREES SIX HUNDRED 
YEARS OLD 


Near Seville, Spain, the city where 
Columbus planned his voyages, live 
a people who have been growing 
olives for centuries—and standing 
there today are trees Columbus must 
have seen four hundred years ago. 


So wonderfully skilful are these peo- 
ple in olive culture, and so ideal is 
the soil and climate, the olives of 
Seville are the finest grown in all 
the world. Libby’s Olives are the 
choicest of the crop—each a per- 
fect specimen, picked one by one by 
hand —the selection of our own 
experts whom we send to Seville. 
Order them for dinner tonight—a 
rare delight awaits you. 


Libby, M‘Neil] & Libby 
503 Welfare Bidg., Chicago 
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HE Great Army of Notaseme Wearers will soon 

be increased by the return of the great American 
Army from overseas. It is logical that they should 
choose Notaseme Hosiery. They have been trained 
in efficiency and will look for it in the hosiery they 
buy. 
Notaseme is seamless. No seams to rub or chafe. 
It is knit to exact size—no wrinkles, but snug- 
fitting comfort. 


The splendid appearance of Notaseme Hosiery, its 

comfort and enduring strength are the result of 

Notaseme’s policy of conscientious manufacture. 
There is an army of hosiery, but only ONE 


Notaseme quality. Remember: All Notaseme 
is seamless, but not ail seamless is Notaseme. 


LISLE— MERCERIZED— SILK 
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(Continued from Page 50) 

under my skin an’ gittin’ so it was a part 
of me. An’ I never knowed it—never till 
I got home an’ found I didn’t have no home 
no longer — nothin’ but a hawgpen, with 
hawgpen neighbors an’ kinfolks. The 
Gov’m’nt took ev’rything I liked to have. 
Then, when they give it back to me I 
couldn’t like it no more. I’m—I’m as much 
of a furriner here as—as—as you are—right 
here at the shack where I was borned an’ 
where my folks was borned. Gov'm’nt? 
Hell!” 

He was aware of the expletive by the 
time he had spat it forth. He was also 
dimly aware that it was not a word usually 
spoken to a woman. He gave the girl a 
sidelong apologetic glance. To his as- 
tonishment, Jean’s big eyes were heavy 
with tears. She was looking at him in a 
way no other woman had ever done—a 

way that made funny prickles flutter round 
his heart. To ease his embarrassment he 
continued, in the same moodily hopeless 
vein: 

“It’s just like old Baldy Todd, out to 
Halifax. Uncle Sam’s used me like the 
Luck used Baldy. He fell outen a rick onto 
a scythe; an’ it give him a harelip. Then 
his house an’ barn burns down. Then his 
wife didn’t do a thing but die, an’ his only 
kid run away with a seed cat’log dude; an’ 
his mortgage was fo’closed; an’ he took 
down with palsy. As soon as he c’d git to 
his feet he stumped over to South Halifax, 
where they was holdin’ a camp meetin’. 
The elder spots him in a front seat, shakin’ 
his pore palsied head like he was agreein’ to 
all the p’ints of the discourse. So pretty 
soon the elder calls for testimony. He 
beckons to Baldy an’ sings out: ‘Wal, 
brother, what has the Lord done fer you? 
Speak up an’ testify.’ Baldy jes’ stutters: 
‘What's the Lord done fer me, hey? He’s 
damn’ near roo’ned me!’ Wal, it’s like 
that with me an’ Uncle Sam. He's took 
away what made me w illin’ to live like I'd 
been livin’. An’ he ain’t gave me nothin’ 
back in trade.” 

“No!” she contradicted, as vehement as 
he. ‘‘You are wrong! You are wrong! He 
has given you back more in exchange than 
ever was given you in the sharpest bargain 
you could drive. He has given all his citi- 
zen soldiers more—much, much more than 
he made them give up—even if not in the 
same coin. And he hasn’t given more to 
any of them than he has given to you, Mr. 
Wyble. Look back at what you were and 
the way you lived before you went away! 
Look back at it, without trying to gloss 
any of it over. And then tell yourself— 
honestly—whether you would want to 
change back to it. To change back to the 
squalor and filth and narrowness and shift- 
lessness of it! You can’t look me in the 
eyes and say you would. You were a slack, 
slouching, slab-sided hillbilly. You are a 
compact, upstanding, powe rful giant ! ! Uncle 
Sam has given you that. He has raised you 
from something little better than the beasts. 
And he has made you a man! And there 
must be thousands more like you, who owe 
more to Uncle Sam than has been owed to 
anyone since God first made men stop 
crawling on all fours and taught them to 
walk upright. Those men probably felt odd 
and uncomfortable for a while and wished 
they could go back to all fours. But we are 
grateful they couldn’t—just as your de- 
scendants are going to thank Uncle Sam on 
their knees for changing you from a cracker 
into a soldier.” 

“T wasn’t nev yer no crac ker!”’ began Cash 
hotly. “T— 

“You certainly aren’t now,” she soothed. 
“T suppose I’ve been preaching a windy 
sermon to you and that you're either 
bored or angry at me. But it was the 
truth. Be honest! Think hard for a mo- 
ment, and then tell me whether you are 
really sorry for the change and want to slip 
back into the—into what you used to be. 
Think; and tell me.” 

Cash obeyed literally the sharp com- 
mand. His cinemic imagination raised a 
series of scenes before him—scenes upon 
which he had been wont to gloat during 
dark hours of sentry go and on the nights 
when German fire made sleep a thing hard 
to woo. This had been a day of many 
shocks; but he felt the master shock of all 
when he heard himself answer, from the 
heart out: 

“No’m! I—I reckon I wouldn't. 
But’’—he hurried on despairingly —“‘ it’s — 
it’s so blame’ lonesome, bein’ diff’rent 
when all th’ others is the same still!” 

“I’m not the same,” she denied. ‘And 
after you learn to read you'll never know 
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again the real meaning of lonesomeness. 
Nobody can know it with all the books in 
the world waiting to make friends with 
him. We're going to begin our lessons to- 
morrow afternoon—you and I. I'll expect 
you at my desk half an hour after school is 
out.” 

He strove to yell ‘“‘No!” and to back the 
negative with a plangent oath or two; but 
the refusal somehow died unborn. He told 
himself that the useless accomplishments 
might serve to dull his sense of desolation. 
And he knew, without the humiliation of 
telling himself, that the daily society of this 
bulldog-jawed little foreigner would do 
still more toward easing the ache of loneli- 
ness. So he replied to Jean’s mandate with 
. noncommittal grunt, which quite satisfied 

ier, 

“It’s gittin’ dark,” he muttered shyly. 
“T don’t mind walkin’ a piece down the 
road with you if you’re going back home. 
Womenfolksisscary of thedark. They —— 
Suff’rin’ snakes!” He broke off in alarm. 

A huge yellow creature had dashed round 
the trail curve in the dusk and was flinging 
itself straight at Wyble’s throat. The leap 
was accompanied by an unearthly yell—a 
yell that seemed to hold all the pent rap- 
ture of years. At the sound Cash lowered 
the foot he had poised for an expert kick 
ond his hand fell away from his half-drawn 

ackk nife. 

Jeff! You measly old varmint!”’ he 
damal gleefully gripping with both hands 
the houn’ dawg that had scented his master 
from afar and had gnaw ed a rope in half to 
get to him. “ Jeff!’ 

‘It’s my dawg, ma’am,”’ he explained to 
Jean when he had induced the houn’ to 
behave himself more like a self-respecting 

cani ne and less like a badly jointed whirli- 


gig. “‘I rec kon he’s some tickled to see me. 
Lord, but it’s nice to have one critter glad 
to — Look out!” he warned, starting 


toward the girl as she put forth a friendly 
hand to stroke the heaving, tawny head of 
the houn’. “ Don’t go handlin’ him none 
He’s mean with strangers— *speshly wome n- 
— He 

Cash’s admonition died midway and he 
halted in his move of intervention. Heed- 
less of his warning, Jean was stroking the 
dog’s big head and playing with his ridicu- 
lously long ears. And the houn’ was not 
resenting the familiarity. 

After the first suspicious growl the dog 
had looked upward at the schoolma’am in 
quick appraisal. Now he was standing 
right docilely close beside her, his head 
be nt in grave enjoy: ment of her soft caress, 

“He is not mean,” denied the girl. ‘‘See? 
He likes me already. Dogs do. Isn't hea 
beauty? You must bring him along when- 
ever you come to the schoolhouse. What 
breed is he?”’ 

‘Wal!’ mused Cash, masking his be- 
wilderment at his unsocial pet’s swift adop- 
tion of this foreigner, ‘I reckon the blood 
of the finest champeens is in old Jeff's 
veins.” 

“What kind?” 

“All kinds,” he made grave answer. 
**We-all calls him a houn’. But we calls 
him that to flatter him, I reckon. An’, 
anyhow, he’s as much houn’ as anything 
else. Don’t matter what he is. He’s my 
bunkie. An’ he’s glad to see me. That's 
good enough!” 

Next day the lessons began. But many 
a day passed before Cash Wyble was able to 
glean from personal knowledge the reason 





why the instructors at Camp Lee had | 


laughed at Bud Fauquier for calling T a 
capital Seven. Yet at last he did under- 
stand. And Homeric was his taunting 
laughter at his old messmate’s ignorance. 
By this time Cash was glibly reading at 
sight such difficult verbal themes as See the 
Cat on the Mat, helped to a better com- 
prehension thereof by an accompanying 
picture of a feline occupying that place of 
honor. And he waseven wading laboriously 
through a sterling work of fiction, illus- 
trated in three colors and printed upon 
linen, entitled Baby Bunch and the Kitten. 
More than once in the night solitude of 
his shack the pitfalls and literary complex- 
ity of this tale were too much for Cash's 
brain and his temper. He would fling the 





book across the room, along with his ink- | 
smeared writing exercises, and would swear | 
loudly to Jeff that he was done forever | 


with such tomfoolishness. Yet always the 
next day, with Jean Evans sitting deliri- 
ously close to him, he forswore his vow of il- 
literacy and tackled anew the hateful labor. 
Jean was an inspired teacher, 
Cash was an inspired learner; for, despite a 
million setbacks, he slowly progressed. 


or else | 
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An Achievement in 


COMFORT 





@The rest and recreation afforded at 
Hotel CLEVELAND Ohio are not 
merely matters of scientific arrangement 
and equipping. High enjoyment of 
the expansive accommodations and im- 
pressively complete appointments is over- 
shadowed by a sense of even greater satis- 
faction. @ Under the imposing simplic- 
ity of structure and decoration, come 
new adventures in comfort. @ Almost 
immediately the traveler realizes that he 
has entered into a larger sphere of the 
life of this historic city and of this far- 
spreading nation. 





Cleveland's largest hotel, facing on Public Square, at the inter- 
section of the city’s main thoroughfares. The hotel nearest the 
downtown stations of principal railroad and steamship lines. 
Directly adjoining location of projected Union Station. One 
thousand rooms and baths. Every room with full outside ex- 
posure. Single rooms can be arranged ensuite. Servidor 
service. Special Sample Acc dations. Washed-Air Ventila- 
tion. Circulating Ice Water. 
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The Servidor saves waiting for an attendant 
Put your work inside it and close the door on 


your side. He removes and returns the work 


from the hall side 
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There's an intimate, helpful relationship, a 
good fellowship where the GEM Razor 
is concerned —for more than twenty- 
five years the “Pal” of men in all walks 
of life— valued by those who, by actual 
experience, know the real meaning of 
efficient service, the boys in Khaki and 


' Blue—millions of GEMS in use today. 
Gem Blades take the beard off 


in a siffy—so softly you never 
miss it—so smoothl y, well, it’s 
too good to be true—but, try it! 


+j2° 


Includes frame, shaving 
and stropping handles, 
and seven Gem Blades 
in handsome case as 
illustrated, or in Khaki 
case for traveling. 


GEM 
Outfit 


Complete 





idd 50c to above 
price for Canada 


Gem Cutlery Company, Inc., New York 


Canadian Branch, 591 St. Catherine St., W., Montreal 
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One day he came to his studies fresh from 
an encouraging talk with his still partner, 
Zach Irons. Pernicious activity on the part 
of a squad of nosey revenue officers had 


| blocked the still’s activities some months 





} manded in 


earlier; but now there seemed to be a safe 
prospect of reopening the fascinating busi- 
ness. 

Zach also had pointed out that the 
national prohibition law could not fail to 
increase all discreet moonshiners’ profits. 
This outlook for new prosperity had heart- 
ened Cash mightily. He wore a grin of pure 
content as he stalked into the schoolroom. 

“T reckon I’m a wee peckle late this 
evenin’, ma’am,” he apologized. ‘“‘Zach 
Irons come up to my shack for a jawerackin’ 
an’ I couldn't git rid of him no sooner.” 

“Zach Irons?” she repeated. “Isn't he 
the man who came so near going to prison 
last year because the Government sus- 
pected him of running an illicit distillery?” 

“Yes?” queried Cash, his face profes- 
sionally blank. ‘Wal, Zach’s jes’ a honest 
farmer. The rev’noo folks better leave him 
be. They’re a heap too ——”’ 

He paused, all at once obsessed with his 
queer inability to tell this foreigner girl a 
really artistic lie. He blinked at her in 
guilty sheepishness. Jean did not seem to 
observe his worry. She was looking down, 
her face a little troubled; but her bulldog 
jaw was resolutely set. 

‘I hear a good deal of the gossip that 
goes on round here,” she said. “ You see, 
the people have found out they can trust 
me not to tell tales. I hear Zach Irons is 
going to start his still again, and that you 
and he are to be partners in it.”’ 

Cash got to his feet, his eyes ablaze, the 
old-time wildcat snarl upon his leathern 
lips. Still looking the other way, the girl 
went on evenly: 

“But I knew it couldn’t be true. No 
man who has fought for his country so 

gallantly as you have would stoop to such 
athing. You ——” 

“What's there wrong "bout it?” he de- 
husky wrath. “What's the 


| harm in makin’ square whisky an’ sellin’ it 


| the country’s revenue 


fer asquare price? The big distillers did it. 
An’ the law let ’em. But if a pore man 
tries it he goes to the hoosgow. It’s a 
measly, blazin’ Not that it matters 
anything to me!” he caught himself up. 
“I’m so glad you say it doesn’t mat- 
ter to you,” Jean replied in somewhat 
overdone relief, ‘“‘because I was sure you 
couldn’t do such a thing. I’m not going 
into the right or wrong of moonshining, 
because I’m not wise enough to under- 
stand. With me—and with you—it is 
enough to know that the Government for- 
bids it. Anyone who disobeys the Govern- 
ment and works against its laws is harming 
the Government. In other words, a moon- 
shiner is harming the country and stealing 
money. Don’t you 


| see?” 


She leaned toward him and laid her cool 
fingers lightly for an instant upon a ragged 
little sear that gouged his left cheek. 

“You told me if the German bullet that 


' | eut your face had gone three inches to the 


right and three inches higher it would have 
killed you,”’ she mused. ‘‘ That sear proves 
you risked your life for the good of our 
country. A man who could risk his life like 
that for his country wouldn't injure the 
country he helped to save. That’s why I 
knew the story about your going into part- 
nership with Zach Irons was not true. If 
you risked death to save a man from drown- 
ing you wouldn't pick his pocket afterward. 
Not even a thief would do that! So I felt 
sure ——”’ 

“Say!” snapped Wyble. “Let it go at 
that, can’t you? I—I gotta think fer a 
while. But Wal, let it go at that!” 

The results of a rebellious night of self- 
battling brought Cash to a decision; but 
not before he had lighted his oil lamp and 
surveyed, long and frowningly, in his scrap 
of a mirror the sear on his face and a deeper 
sear on his shoulder. 

The girl's arguments, he felt certain, were 
as full of flaws as was his mirror. Yet 


| somehow her simile of the hero who could 

| not rob the man he had saved from drown- 

| ing stuck athwart his en damming 
d 


| his flow of sophistry. 


Fiftyfold more co- 
ent, too, than her argument was Jean 
erself 

In the morning Cash hailed Zach Irons’ 
ten-year-old son, who was pattering home- 
ward past the shack. 

“Tell yer pop it’s all off,” Wyble bade 
the youngster. “Tell him I say so. Tell 
him I say I ain’t goin’ to do it. An’ tell 
him ‘tain’t no use to come a-pesterin’ me 
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to; *cause I’m sot. Say he c’n git someone 
else to go cahoots with him in it if he’s a 
mind to; but not me.” 

After which renunciation Cash went back 
to his slab table and laid thereon his writing 
vad and his pen and ink. Last night he 
had neglected the writing exercise he was 
supposed to have ready for Jean’s inspec- 
tion at to-day’s study hour. He set himself 
to copying the sentence she had given him 
to work on. 

But he was in no good mood to scrawl 
laboriously the dull words of the copy. He 
was tired and blue. For the thousandth 
time he fell to wondering why he had let 
one puny bit of a girl turn his whole world 
upside down and inside out. But now he 
noticed, with amused despair, that he no 
longer resented her softly merciless domi- 
nation. Again he marveled. 

And this time the answer came. It came 
perhaps from heaven; perhaps from the 
glory of the day; perhaps from the fact 
that he had fasted and gone sleepless so 
long that his mind was not quite normal. 
At all events it came. And it took away 

Cash Wyble’s breath. It wrung from his 
wonder- gaping | lips the soulful monosylla- 
ble “Shucks!” 

Then, to take his thoughts from such 
manifest and unmanly absurdities, he 
turned back to his copying. But once more 
he failed to focus his mind on the copybook 
maxims. Instead, the new-found power of 
literary expression got into his pen. On 
the blank sheet he began to write extem- 
poraneously for the first time in his thirty 
years. 

When he had finished he stared bewilder- 
edly at what he had penned. In an access 
of shamefacedness he was about to tear the 
sheet asunder. Then pride of authorship 
intervened, and he laid the written words 
inside his copy book for safe-keeping. 

It was Saturday and there was no school 
session; so Cash's daily lesson had been set 
for nine o’clock that morning. A glance at 
the sun told him he could escape tardiness 
only by hurrying. He grabbed up his pad, 
his copy book and his dog-eared and de- 
tested volume of Baby Bunch and the Kit- 
ten—as well as a more advanced work, 
entitled Reading Without Tears, whose 
pages were becoming illegible from the 
weeping of many small pupils. 

The half-mile trip to the schoolhouse was 
a matter of only six minutes to-day for the 
mountaineer’s long legs. As he came out 
of the trail and into the hard-stamped, 
grassless area of the recess yard he saw 
Jean Evans standing in the doorway. A 
man was beside her—Zach Irons. And he 
was speaking. Cash could not catch his 
words, but he saw they were distressing 
Jean and he quickened his mile-eating 
stride. 

“Yep”—Zac ‘h’s irate tones reac hed him 
as he came up—"“ Yep, it’s all along o’ you! 
He was all right till you- all come a-hornin’ 
in, voodooin’ him an’ l’arning him sec ‘h 
triflin’ tricks as readin’ an’ writin’ an’ 
wearin’ dude clo’es an’ thinkin’ he’s too 
fine fer the folks he’s borned an’ bred with. 
It’s the talk o’ th’ hull place. An’ I figger 
it’s got to stop—’speshly arter the word he 
sends me this mornin’. If he ain’t here 
he’ll be here. An’ I lot on waitin’ till he 
gits here. He ——” 

“If it’s me you’re blattin’ "bout, Zach,”’ 
put in Cash with much deliberation as he 
came to a halt behind the gesticulating 
moonshiner, “‘s’pose you jes’ turn round 
an’ say it to my face instead of bellerin’ at 
a lady.” 

Zach whirled to meet him. 

“T got that message you-all sent by my 
Doug this mornin’, ’ he said irately. ‘An’ 
¢ m here to 

“You're here to talk quiet an’ decent, or 
not to talk at all,’’ supplemented Cash al- 
most soothingly. ‘Ladies ain’t made to 
holler at. If you-all aims to have a hollerin’ 
bee with me, s’pose we walks out into the 
woods a piece.”’ 

“T e’n say what I gotta say right here!” 
stormed Irons, his wrath fanned high by 
his old partner’s new air of superiority. “I 
don’t aim to be set into my place by no 
high-toned talk, neither—not by a feller 
that’s hawg-tied so tight to a petticut that 
he’s changed from a he-man into a sniv’lin’ 
mollycoddle. I wanter know what in hell 
you meant by that word Doug brought me 
from you! If you been gittin’ pious*idees 
from this _jimber-jawed weneh of a fur- 
riner ——— 

Jean shrank back ever so slightly, wine- 
ing at the bellowed words. Across Cash 
Wypble’s lean face blazed a glare that not 

Concluded on Page 57) 
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1— UNEQUALLED EX. 
PERIENCE. The illustration 
shows Michelin demonstrat- 
ing the world’s first pneumatic 
automobile tire, which he in- 
troduced in 1895. For 24 
years Michelin has concen- 











trated on pneumatic tires exclusively. No othet 


tire maker nas this unequalled experience. 





} 2—BETTER MATERIALS. 
A The quality of the materials 
used in Michelin Casings and 
Inner Tubes has always been 
the best that money can buy. 
This well-known fact largely 





accounts for the superior 





durability and economy for which Michelin Tires 


are famous the world over. 





3—THICKNESS. Measure 
the thickness of Michelin 
Universals in comparison with 
other makes and you will find 
they contain more rubber and 
fabric than do other tires. 











the highest quality, as already stated, and hence 


means greater mileage. 


on your own car and be convinced ? 


MICHELIN TIRE CO., Milltown, N. J. 


Michelin Tire Co. of Canada, Ltd. 
782 St. Catherine Street, W., Montreal 


Dealers in all parts of the world 





MICHELIN 


Reasons Why 
MICHELIN TIRES 


Have Become So Popular 


Consider the following facts about Michelin Universals, and see if you do not agree that 
you should use these tires. Now is the time to reach a decision—which, if properly made, 
will spare you much expense and annoyance during the months ahead. 





All this extra material is of 


4—EXTRA WEIGHT. A 
simple comparative test will 
also show you that Michelin 
Universals weigh twelve to 
fifteen per cent more than 


other tires—additional proof 











that Michelins are more gen 
erously made and have greater mileage built into 
them. This weight test is important. 


5—BROAD FLAT TRAC 
TION-SURFACE. A broad 
flat eraser wears away more 
slowly than the small rubber 
on the end of a pencil. So 


with tires—the tread that is 








broad and flat lasts much 





longer than one with small projections. Note 


Michelin’s superiority in this respect. 





6—MODERATE PRICES 
Despite their high quality 
and superior design Michelin 
Casings and Inner Tubes are 
moderate in price. The truth 


of this statement is easily 








proved by comparing Michelin 





prices with the prices asked for other tires of 


anything like the same quality. 


In view of the fact that Michelin has devoted 24 years and all his world-wide resources 
to the manufacture of pneumatic tires exclusively, are you not willing to test Michelins 
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SIMMONS BE IDS-Built forSleep 














Why cant you get better rest 


Am RIK 


pride in being labeled “ta nation of 


used to feel a secret 


urasthenics,”’ 

Nowadays they are rather 
shamed of it. 

Neurasthenia ts largely caused by 
not getting enough sound sleep. 

If people would give as much 
thought to the sleeping qualities of a 
ved as to its looks, there would be 
tewer “light”’ slec pers. 

Lhe avcrayge bed 1s made as a 
ynece of furniture sold as a piece 
of furniture 
furniture, 

And hardly a thought from any- 


body about lée p! 


7 a + 
R 
FLAY—there is the master-secret 
of sleep! 


Possibly you are one of the thou- 


bought as a piece of 


sands who seldom yet a clear night’s 
rest. Look to youl bed! 

Most wooden beds creak a 
little. 

The average metal bed has a 
loose joint rattles slightly feels 
unsteady. 

Or maybe it is the spring that 
does not fit. One corner or an- 
other knocks slightly when you 


turn over or it humps or Sags. 
oa 7 7 


P 
| right bed invites perfect re- 
laxation. It stands firmly. Its cor- 
ners lock tight. Push it or pull it 
by one corner and it moves as one 
piece—not a rattle, a shake, a lurch, 
a suspicion of unsteadiness. 

The right spring gives gently to 
the contours, but supports the body 


a taut elastic foundation for the 


mattress. It does not sag or hump. 


It fits squarely on the bed. 
~ = > 


| « may not know where to find 


a bed ora spring of this charac ter. 

You have only to go toa leadir y 
merchant in your section and look 
at Simmons Meta! Beds and Slumber 
King Springs. 

They will not cost you any more 
than the average bed. 

You will get a bed, a spring that 
invites sleep—and moreover fine 
style, a better choice of styles. 

You will have unequalled choice 
of Twin Beds—a separate bed fi 
each sleeper, welcomed everywhere 
by people of nice feeling. 

Perhaps there is a thought here 
for you the next time you buy a 


bed or a spring. 
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(Concltuded from Page 54) 
only belied the epithet “‘sniv’lin’ molly- 
coddle” but cut Zach’s fierce speech short 
in the middle and sent his hand instine- 
tively toward the big clasp knife in his 
pocket. 

For a fraction of a second Wyble stood 
still, his body aquiver, his mouth writhing. 
The murder mood was aflare in his brain. 
And fighting against the wild impulse was 
the vision of Jean as she shrank back from 
Irons’ affront. If mere words had so dis- 
tressed her, how would she be affected by 
a rough-and-tumble murder fight on the 
threshold of her own school? Yet —— 

Once more did Uncle Sam come to the 
aid of his harassed mountaineer nephew. 
A runty physical-culture expert had been 
detailed at the camp to teach soldiers cer- 
tain tactics that might prove useful in 
trench fighting. 

His art had had a queer foreign name 
a Jap name that had meant nothing to Cash. 
Yet the exercises themselves he had found 
mildly amusing; and their memory rushed 
back to him. 

Before Zach’s right hand could connect 
with the knife, Wyble had caught his wrist 
very deftly and had slipped alongside him, 
reénforcing the wrist hold by another, 
which passed under the right arm at the 
elbow joint and across to the throat. 

It was like no wrestling hold Irons knew. 
Indeed, it was so sudden and so simple- 
seeming that it looked like no hold at all. 
Zach, none the less, sought with lightning 
quickness to free himself from it and to 
grapple. The result of his effort was a 
poignant agony, which ran the full length 
of his imprisoned right arm and which 
found its acme of torture at the elbow 
joint. 

Cash had not moved; he did not seem to 
be wrestling at all. He was not so much as 
looking at the anguished Zach, but had 
turned his eyes apologetically toward the 
frightened girl, smiling reassurance at her. 
Yet imperceptibly he was increasing the 
pressure on the other man’s arm. And all 
Zach’s frantic twistings to free himself or 
to strike or gouge or kick, or to shift his 
position, resulted only in added pain. 

Irons’ agonized lips flew apart in what 
was to have been a volley of blasphemy. 
But the very first word was drowned by his 
own scream of distress; for by the merest 
tightening of the muscles Cash had swung 
him sidewise and brought him heavily to 
both knees. The arm grip still held, and 
Wyble was again smiling reassurance at the 
perturbed Jean. 
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“I’m a doin’ this gentle,’’ he told her, 
“so as not to scare you none. There ain’t 
goin’ to be no rough-house. . . . Now 


then, Zach; you’re on your marrowbones | 


in front of thisyer lady what you called 
insultin’ names to. An’ you're agoin’ to 
say to her, reel civil: ‘I’m sorry, ma’am.’ 
Then you-all’s goin’ to clear out—an’ stay 
clear! Speak up now!” 

Almost tender was Cash’s tone. Almost 
tender was the newly increased pressure he 
gave the tortured arm. Yet the pressure 
completed Zach’s submission. Mad with 
pain, frantic with fear of this mysterious 
arm-breaking magic, he shrieked thickly: 

“T’m—I’m sorry, ma’am!”’ 


The pressure was gone. Sick with physi- | 


cal torment and mental reaction, and cowed 
out of all desire for more strife with such a 
foe, Zach scrambled to his feet and lurched 
swayingly toward the trail, nursing his 
anguished arm. 

“I—I tried to do it like I figgered you'd 


want me to, ma’am,”’ said Cash humbly. | 


. I’m plumb sorry if I’ve acted too rough- 
ike.” 

Jean sought to speak, but something 
seemed to choke her. Her face went white, 
and then scarlet as she stared dumbly 
up at her paladin. Then, to recover her 
poise, she stooped to pick up the litter of 
books and papers Cash had dropped in 
order to leave his hands free for Irons. 


Wyble stooped to help her; but he was too | | 


late. 

The first thing she picked up was a sheet 
of ruled paper that had tumbled to her 
feet from out a greasy copy book. Athwart 
the paper’s once white surface ran a single 
irregular line of writing, which had some- 
thing the look of a decrepit picket fence 
that has been hit by a cyclone. 

In a sprawled hand of which an eight- 
year-old boy would have been ashamed was 
scribbled this eryptic legend: 

“Jeen i luvv u!” 

Cash, seeing what she had found, cowered 
back a step in dire consternation. Slowly 
the girl’s eyes were lifted from the perusal 
of the writing. Slower still they met Wyble’s 
terror-stricken gaze. 

And something in their suffused depths 
turned the man’s fear into a divine tumult, 
which found expression in two brief words. 
Nodding at the scrawl, he mumbled indis- 
tinctly: 

“Tt goes!” 

Her eyes luminous and her bulldog jaw 
strangely softened, Jean made whispered 
answer: 

“It goes!” 


THE LAST MAN 


(Continued from Page 8) 


in the cellars and several dugouts the enemy 
had constructed. Of course the dugouts 
faced the wrong way, which made nice 
targets of the entrances; but they were 
hardened to such chances 

Making the rounds about eight o’clock 
in the morning, Farwell came across the 
upper half of an American soldier at the foot 
of a wall. The lower half lay across the 
street. A short distance farther on a dead 
boche, rifle in hand, was propped up against 
a corner of the ruined church. His head 
sagged on one side; he looked like a sentry, 
asleep. 


They remained in support in the village 
for four days. 

The troops in support always get the 
devil, for the enemy goes after them with 
his artillery, maintaining a deluge of light 
and heavy stuff, and gas. Except when 
an attack is on, the men in the front line 
are infinitely better off ask any doughboy 
who has been through it! I have come out 
of the line to stay at a regimental P. C.; 
it was a positive relief to get back to the 
advanced trenches. 

Farwell lost seventeen men and went 
through a gas attack. The place was 
drenched with mustard, and they vacated 
for eighteen hours until the fumes had been 
dissipated, moving back into the open fields. 
They bivouacked on the wet ground, with 
one blanket to a man, and had nothing to 
eat until they returned to the cellars and 
dugouts. 

Yet a couple of hot meals and ten hours 
of sleep restored their morale—there is no 
man on earth who can stand up better 
under hardships than the American soldier. 
On the afternoon before they moved out 
the captain found several groups shooting 
craps in their dugouts. 


“Read ’em and weep! Little Joe! How 
I do love you, Li'l’ Joe! There he is!” 

The money resembled the contents of a 
waste-paper basket. It lay in front of the 
players in crumpled heaps. Whenever a 
doughboy wanted to bet ten francs, and 
hadn’t the change, he would simply tear a 
twenty-franc note in half. Also, whenever 
he didn’t like the guy who beat him, he 
would surreptitiously pinch off the num- 
bers from the note, which made it invalid 
Many a tired Y. M. C. A. woman has sat 
up late of nights sewing together the muti- 
lated currency of the men they work among 
And may heaven bless them for it! 

The company went forward to relieve 
another of the same battalion. They had 
to make the relief across open country, for 
there were no communication trenches; but 
by the grace of the Almighty they accom- 
plished it without losing a man. Heinie 
was pounding the back areas with terrific 
fire; but, save for a couple of machine gun- 
ners who maintained a tattoo somewhere 
on the right against another company, 
everything was cuiet along their sector. 

No real front line existed. It’s a safe bet 
that neither G-3 nor G-2 at division head- 
quarters knew precisely where it ran. Some 
shallow trenches, hastily dug under fire, 
linked up a series of shell holes—that was 
all. Of dugouts and other protection they 
had none. 

They slept on the ground when they were 
able to sleep at all. It was raining, as usual, 
and their trenches and shell holes were 
inches deep with water and mud. To add 
to their sufferings the chow did not come 
up, because of the aforementioned strafing 
of the roads, and the weather turned bitter 
cold. So they lived on their reserve rations 
of hard-tack and corned Willie, washed 
down with water. 
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pas will understand this family cheer and break- 


fast enjoyment if you know what radiant heat 
means on a raw March morning. Healthful projected 
rays, like the sun’s, which penetrate but do not devital- 
ize the air you breathe. Radiant heat has an envelop- 
ing warmth—a new delight— produced only through 
the principle of the Lawson Odorless Room Heater. 
The Lawson is as unlike ordinary gas heaters as sun heat 
is unlike that of an open fire. No exposed flame; no reflected, 


air-absorbed heat. But direct radiant rays from a_ red-hot 


inner combustion chamber— the “ glowing heart'’—in which the 
gas is thoroughly consumed at high temperature. No stufly 


atmosphere! No fuel waste! And absolutely no odor! 

SAFE. The burners of the Lawson Odorless are doubly 
protected—both by the inner core and by an outer steel 
jac ket. Can't ignite skirts, draperies or children’s frocks. 
Sudden drafts can’t extinguish the jets—no escaping gas. 
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The Lawson Odorless is as powerful as ordi- 


price. Heats from both sides. Any room made cozily warm in a 
few minutes 


Let Your Stove Dealer, 
Hardware, Department 
or Housefurnis hing 
Store, or your Gas Com- 
pany, show you _ the 
Lawson Odorless 


Insist on the genuine Lawn 
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A Good Partner 
for a Good Cook 


+ 1 are sure of a clean, comfortable kitchen 
if you use a Puritan Oil Cook Stove. 

Boiling, simmering and baking can all be done at 
the same time—and the Puritan gives just the 
right heat for each, instead of a sweltering tire 
that makes your kitchen feel like a bake-oven. 
like gas. 
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Lach utensil rests ina clean, hot flame 


new and distinctive feature 


a ‘cleaner, hotter flame \n indicator on every burner 
tells you where flame is set— low, medium or high. It also 
stops the wick automatically at full heat and prevents 


smoking 
The Puritan gives long service because the burners 
the vital part are made ot bra 
Reversible Glass Oil Reservoir 
Every housewife will appreciate the convenience and 
It’s a clean, 
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quick way to handle the ideal cooking fuel 
Puritan stoves are sold by reliable dealers everywhere 
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Thirty-four hours after they took over, 
the battalion commander visited them. 
Farwell received a shock like a solid jolt 
from a fist when he dropped down at day- 
break into the shell hole beside him. There 
was no finer soldier in this man’s army than 
the major; noman more just, more kindly 
or more severe when occasion demanded. 
Yet his first words to Farwell consisted of 
epithets which would have instantly pro- 
voked a fight between civilians. The cap- 
tain gaped. What was the matter? And 
what had happened to the major? Surely 
this drawn, gray shell of a man, with wild 
eyes and tense lines about the mouth, could 
not be the quiet, contained, spruce officer 
he had known! 

Stifling a wild desire to answer back in 
kind and then swing on him, Farwell gave 
respectful answers to his first questions. But 
for the life of him he didn’t know what the 
battalion commander was driving at. The 
major rambled on, now raising a rash on 
Farwell’s skin with furious stinging repri- 
mands for mistakes and offenses of which 
the captain was wholly innocent; now set- 
ting him to surprised speculation by fiery 
tirades against everybody in authority, 
from the colonel up to the General Staff. 
Officers who have been long under the 
strain of fighting frequently rail at the 
luckier ones holding down desk jobs, so 
the captain could understand this; but what 
he could not comprehend was the major’s 
seeming hostility to himself. 

“*T beg pardon, sir,”’ he said firmly; ‘* but 
I didn’t do that. You've picked on the 
wrong man.” 

“Don’t answer back to me!” roared the 
major in a perfect ‘renzy. ‘‘Do you hear? 
Stand at attention!” 

And suddenly Farwell got it: The major 
was breaking; he was already on the verge 
of madness. With that knowledge came a 
great pity for the old soldier. He clicked 
his heels together, there in the shell hole, 
and saluted. 

His behavior appeared to calm the bat- 
talion commander. When next he spoke it 
was in his usual tone and to announce the 
purpose of his visit. Farwell’s company 
was to clean up a machine-gun nest hidden 
in a copse about five hundred yards north- 
east, and the major desired to go over the 
plan of attack with him. The two squatted 
down on their heels and pored over maps 
and the plan in detail. In this task the bat- 
talion commander betrayed no symptom of 
aberration; he had the thing at his finger 
ends, and for the twentieth time Farwell 
found himself admiring the cool precision of 
his judgment 


A Crazy Man’s Luck 


“* How're you going to get back, sir?’’ he 
nquired. ‘* You can’t make it in daylight.” 

‘I can in this fog,”’ replied the major 
tersely. 

Farwell dared not offer objection, and 
the major crawled out of the shell hole and 
walked coolly back across the open fields 
toward his P. C. It was taking his life in 
his hands, but he had weighed the chances 
accurately. 

Not a shot was fired at him. 

The H hour was three o’clock in the 
afternoon —they call it H now instead of 
zero. Perhaps H stands for hour; perhaps 
it signifies hell! 

A thick mist shrouded fields and copse 
At two-thirty a battery of hundred-and 
fifty-fives and some seventy-fives opened a 
bombardment of the nest; a couple of 
Stokes mortars hurled their crumping 
bombs into the doomed position. Soon the 
tree-topped knoll was a seething inferno. 
Machine guns chattered; the beautiful 
little one-pounders spattered every yard of 
the wood with direct fire. And fifteen min- 
utes later a platoon of Farwell’s company 
advanced to within striking distance, mov- 
ing at a slow walk and maintaining an in- 
terval of about five paces between men. 
Behind them came a second wave. 

Abruptly the shelling ceased. The dough- 
boys sprang to their feet and charged, a 
few yeiling as they had been instructed in 
the training areas, the old-timers running 
in grim silence. You seldom hear cheering 
in a real fight. 

The machine gunners kept up a spray 
of bullets against the copse to force the en- 
emy to keep their heads down, and now the 
doughboys were in the nest. They met 
practically no opposition. The boche bat- 
teries had waked to life and were pouring 
all they had against the American positions 
farther back; but the Heinies who manned 
the machine guns were paralyzed. Only 
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two crews offered resistance, and that was 
feeble; their fire was high and wild. 

A hard-boiled doughboy emerged tri- 
umphantly from an emplacement under a 
pile of logs. When the company was en 
repos and doing nothing he was a guard- 
house pet; but now his bayonet was drip- 
ping. 

‘*Hello, lieutenant!’’ he shouted in ex- 
altation to the platoon commander. 
‘Thank God, the time’s come for us rough- 
necks!” 

The time has come for roughnecks. You 
can see it in other than the battle areas, 
and our mental processes are reacting to 
the throwback. It would be well to take 
that fact into account during the next few 
years. 

Having captured his objective, the pla- 
toon commander began to organize the 
position for defense, making all as tight as 
possible for the punishment he knew would 
come. First, he reported by runner to 
Farwell. 

‘*No prisoners, hey?” remarked the cap- 
tain. ‘‘Good!”’ 

But the fight had cost them twenty-three 
men, the majority of whom belonged to the 
second wave, moving to back up the at- 
tackers. The company was now down toa 
hundred and forty. 

In a couple of days they were jerked out, 
the battalion being relieved. Farwell's 
company took up quarters in a village and 
again passed through the shattering ordeal 
of constant shelling. 


Armistice Rumors 


They heard that the boches had re- 
treated beyond the river; that the Amer- 
icans had cleaned up the last of the 
machine-gun nests which had been left be- 
hind to hold up the pursuit. They also 
heard more talk of an immediate armistice. 
Still, they did not credit these rumors. 

“That’s company kitchen stuff,’ was 
Farwell’s comment. ‘‘ You can hear any- 
thing you want to in this man’s army.” 

Absolutely cut off from the world, it is 
small wonder they were skeptics. The sol- 
diers at the Front know less of what is 
happening in the world than a Kentucky 
mountaineer. And, except so far asit affects 
their personal interests, the majority don’t 
care a hoot. Not one in three can tell you 
the name of his regimental commander, or 
that of his captain; they hardly ever know 
the name of the town in which they are 
billeted. That’s why they are good soldiers. 
Otherwise they might be politicians. 

At nightfall on November tenth Farwell 
received orders to cross the river. The bat- 
talion was to establish a foothold on the 
other side; a battalion from the division on 
their right -would assist in the operation. 

**Well,”’ he said wearily, “‘this settles it. 
We're gone—finis!”’ 

They set out at nine o’clock. The night 
was black, with fog and a penetrating 
drizzle. 

This portion of France consists of high 
wooded hills and deep ravines, and ridges 
with precipitous slopes. The doughboys 
made their way toward the river. The air 
quivered to the belching of the German 
batteries; it seemed as though the enemy 
were trying to shoot away all the ammuni- 
tion they had in a last desperate effort to 
stem the pursuit. 

Farwell’s company had to thread a 
ravine. Just as they approached its mouth 
the boches opened a terrific bombardment. 

““Gas!”” came a warning cry; and they 
donned their masks. 

Stumbling and groping, they went for- 
ward through the drenched draw. Men 
dropped, with clatter of rifle and accouter- 
ments, and were left where they fell. The 
line moved on. 

And suddenly they were out of the ravine 
and sliding down a steep embankment. At 
the foot of this ran the river, wide and deep 
and swift. Shells were bursting on the 
bank and in the stream, sending geysers 
of water high in air. Far up the opposite 
slopes flares and rockets illumined the night. 

The doughboys found some men lying 
flat on the ground. These were engineers, 
left as guides to direct them to the bridge 
through the impenetrable dark. When 
dawn broke they were still there, their 
poor, torn bodies mutely pointing the way. 
Even in death they helped the infantry! 

Two pontoon bridges had been thrown 
across by the engineers early in the evening. 
How it was accomplished only the engi- 
neers can tell! They worked under a hurri- 
cane of fire from artillery and machine 

(Continued on Page 61) 
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How Warm “Moistair” Safeguards 


Health and Vitality _ 


OUR decision to build your floors of oak or pine, your ceil- 

ings beamed or plastered, will have positively no influence 
on the health or vitality of your family. 

But when you select your new Heating Plant or replace your old one, 
remember that the welfare of your loved ones is involved. 

To combat coughs, influenza and pneumonia, see that the air in your 
home is not only warmed but that it is AUTOMATICALLY circulated; 
that it is AU TOM. ATICALLY moistened; and that it is permanently free 
from dust, gas and smoke. 

The Round Oak Moistair Heating System, of which there are now 
more than 70,000 in use, helps safeguard those healthful conditions. 
Every sixty minutes in cold weather the air in the home is automatically 
re-freshened, re-vitalized and re-moistened, as the Hygrometer test shows 


Round Oak 
SAOISTAIR 


HEATING SYSTEM 


The Heating System That Automatically Humidifies and Ventilates 


Heavy, seamless, one-piece castings— double thick copper-fused, cold-rolled, refined 
boiler iron; deep jointed and riveted construction — gas and dust tight for life, guarantee 
clean, circulating air—(read the five star points and examine illustration). 

Every hour, in cold weather, the air in the home is changed, re-moistened — re-vitalized 

Not only does this System safeguard health and vitality but saves fuel in these four 
ways: First, absolute in control —no leakage of air below the fire. Second, fire travel is 
longer inside the casing—it robs the heat from the chimney. Third, completeness of 
combustion—it cokes the coal and burns the gases. Fourth, it scientifically humidifies 
the air. You will be more comfortable and healthy at a temperature of 68° with this 
System than at 75° with usual forms of heating 

All this means a definite saving of at least one ton or more in every nine. 


Instructive Heating Book—Free 

Without obligation, send the coupon and by return mail, you will receive the large, 
illustrated, descriptive Moistair Book which answers your mental questions. It describes 
fully the improvements and advantages to you of the Round Oak Moistair Heating Sys 
tem. Contains space for simple sketch of the floor plan of your home which will enable 
our engineers to prepare for you Free a scientific heating plan, and quote cost estimate 
You will also be advised of the name of the nearest authorized,dealer, who will gladly 
demonstrate this system. 


Fill Out, Sign and Mail the Coupon Now 


THE BECKWITH COMPANY 


‘“‘Round Oak Folks’’ Established 1871 
206 Front Street Dowagiac, Michigan 


Also—Manvfacturers of the Round Oak Pipeless 
Furnace. Burns all fuels. Gas and dust tight 
Ask for the free Round Oak Pipeless Book 
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Five Star Points of 
Round Oak Supremacy 


Health Patented, automatic humidifier 


keeps the family more healthy, 
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All the trucks of a 
nationally known miller 


have WOOD wheels 


wear whatever. 


service best. They show no wear whatever.” 





and heavy truck duty. 
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‘‘We have standard wood wheel equipment on all our trucks 
from four ton to seven ton,”’ says Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling 
‘o., New York City. ‘Some of these trucks have been in 
service for more than five years and the wheels show no 


“When we recently placed an order for fifteen new five-ton 
trucks we specified that they should be equipped with wood 
wheels. Our loads are invariably five tons each. We 
deliver within a fifty-mile radius and some of the roads are 
exceedingly rough. Wood wheels suit our heavy, exacting 


Thousands of big truck users confirm the fact that the 
modern wood wheel, with its resiliency, superior construction 
and immense strength, is the most satisfactory for every light 


And, as passenger car equipment, day after day and year after 
year, wood wheels continue to give faithful, 
service without fuss, without bother and with no repair bills. 
AUTOMOTIVE WOOD WHEEL 
MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 
105 North 13th Street Philadelphia 
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(Continued from Page 58 

guns. Once a shell cut a bridge in two; 
they swung the ends together and went on 
with their work. Men fell dead every min- 
ute; others slid off into the current and 
were swept downstream. Still they did not 
pause or falter. A high-explosive shell 
blew a group to shreds; another bunch 
took their places. There, in the terrible 
dark, they labored fiercely against time. 
Neither death nor current could stop them. 
They laid two bridges, about a couple of 
hundred yards apart and then placed 
guides for the doughboys. 

Nothing finer has been achieved in this 
war. Nor has the American Army any sol- 
diers more gallant than the engineers. 

The first doughboy to strike the bridge 
felt it sink under his feet until the water 
tugged at his ankles; but he had to keep 
on, for the line pressed forward. Feeling 
cautiously before each step, he led them 
into the middle of the stream; no rail; the 
bridge was hardly more than thirty inches 
in width. 

Some men slipped off and went under. 
Most of these managed to cling to the pon- 
toons and were hauled out by their com- 
rades. The others never reappeared. 

The night became a screaming bedlam of 
shells. One struck the upper bridge fairly 
in the middle and shattered it. Luckily no 
troops were crossing at the time; but now 
only a single bridge was available. It was 
to provide against just such a contingency 
that two had been thrown across. 

A machine gun kept showering them with 
bullets from a position at their right, on 
the opposite bank. High-explosive shells 
plunked into the river close to the bridge 
and deluged them with icy water. Why 
they were not wiped out to the last man 
remains a mystery to every mother’s son 
who went through it! But they made the 
crossing and obtained a foothold on the 
shore. 

While a platoon of Farwell’s company 
waited to go over, the battalion commander 
appeared unexpectedly in their midst. 

‘“*What’ve you stopped for?” he shouted. 
“Don’t you know that you're all likely to 
be wiped out here?” 

Che lieutenant explained that the line 
was moving steadily across and they had to 
abide their turn. Upon that the major 
started to rave. They listened in amaze- 
ment, which momentarily drowned their 
fears for the major was stark, staring mad. 
None could hear him and doubt it. Next 
moment he began to kick the men nearest 
him. 

‘Don’t do that, sir!” 
lieutenant sharply 

“What's that? 
that?” 

*T did, sir.’ 

For answer the major applied his boot to 
the lieutenant. The latter felt the blood 
rush to his head and half drew his gun to 
finish the maniac; but a realization of his 
condition held his hand. All he said was: 

“We'll settle this later, sir.” 


protested the 


What's that? Who said 


Farwell in Command 


Next, the battalion commander turned 
and struck with his fist the man behind 
him. It happened to be Grisett; he cursed 
the major. 

“You'll swear at me, damn you?”’ yelled 
the infuriated officer; but before he could 
do anything the line began to move. He 
crowded in and followed them onto the 
bridge, perhaps with the intention of pun- 
ishing Grisett. 

Arrived well out in the stream, the 
lieutenant heard a scuffle a few yards in 
front—then a splash—and next instant the 
major’s voice: 

“‘He pushed me!’ 
gurgle as the swirling 
him. 

Command of the battalion now passed to 
Farwell. His own company was badly cut 
up. All its officers, except Early, were 
casualties. To Early he gave over com- 
mand, and sergeants took charge of the 
platoons. 

What remained of the battalion now 
stood on the German side of the river; but 
their situation was desperate. The enemy 
shelling seemed to grow in intensity; they 
must inevitably be wiped out, yet no re- 
enforcements reached them. {Where was 
the. battalion from the- other. division? 
They could attempt nothing until it ar- 
rived. 

They waited a while, taking what shelter 
they. could find in the dark; but a couple 
of hours dragged by and still no support. 


The cry ended in a 
waters closed above 


THE SATURDAY 


At last Farwell caught the sound of voices 
on the bridge and a lieutenant colonel 
joined him. But he was without his com- 
mand; a solitary soldier—an orderly 
companied him. 

““Where’s your outfit?” asked the cap- 
tain. 

“*Aren’t they here? 
idea. 
how *, 

“Good night! 
Farwell. 

The colonel announced that he was going 
back to find his men. Followed by his or- 
derly, he set out. A shell caught them as 
they neared the bridge and killed both. 

With no prospect of succor, Farwell 
determined that the machine-gun next on 
their right must be silenced at any cost 
It was taking toll of his men every minute. 
Accordingly all that remained of two pla- 
toons crept toward it through the black 
ness, as stealthily as Indians, bent double 
as they flitted from cover to cover. The 
boche gunners seemed to divine what was 
in the air and kept up a furious fusillade; 
but the doughboys overran the position, 
shooting and bayoneting the crews. Again, 
no prisoners. 

Then the battalion settled down to wait 
for dawn. What would it bring? Help 
or annihilation? Unless support reached 
them they were doomed. 

As the sky began to pale the long-lost 
battalion appeared and crossed the bridge 
For some reason the boche fire now dimin 
ished; so they accomplished it without seri 
ous trouble. 


I haven't the least 
I got separated from them some- 


It’s all off now!” said 


A Case of Cold Feet 


Without an instant’s delay, Farwell or 
dered them forward to take a wood that 
faced them, and used his own men to oecupy 
a farm southeast of the landing. The newly 
arrived troops advanced to the attack 
They took every precaution, expecting stiff 
resistance; but, to their stupefaction, not a 
shot was fired from the wood. And when 
they entered it they discovered that the 
boches had withdrawn. What did it mean? 

Enemy fire was slackening. American 
shells whimpered overhead in hundreds 
It seemed to Farwell that the bombard 
ment grew in fury with each minute; yet 
the reprisal shelling was feeble. He brought 
his battalion forward into line on the right 
of the wood and felt easier in mind. 

By this time the men were utterly ex- 
hausted—soaked, half frozen and famished 
They had had no sleep in twenty-four 
hours and they had been engaged all night 
One company boasted sixty men; another 
had seventy-three; and the full strength of 
a company is over two hundred and fifty. 

Of course no chow could be brought up 
They ate of their reserve rations and 
flopped down anywhere to sleep. Three 
out of five were too spent to bother about 


digging in, or even taking advantage of | 


shell holes. They dropped down where 
they stood and slept, right in the open. 

Farwell slid into a crater and stared fix- 
edly for a while at nothing. His legs were 
in water up to his calves; but he did not 
notice that. He was all in—so weary that 
death would have been a relief. It 
the fear of death or wounds that saps a 
soldier's morale so much as the crushing, 
numbing exhaustion he is compelled to er 
dure. Sleepless nights, and the fatigue of 
heavy work and long hikes without rest or 
food—those are his worst foes. He is not 
afraid of the enemy; but, oh, for a place to 
lay his head—oh, for an hour of rest! 

It so happened that he found himself 
close to Grisett. The shirker’s face was a 
palish green hue and he gulped at intervals. 
When Farwell stared at him he looked 
furtively in every direction. The captain 
recognized the symptoms. 


is not 


“What's the matter with you now? 
Sick again?” 

“Yes, sir. I got a chill.” 

“Sure you’ve got a chill! But it’s in 
your feet, as usual. You're yellow—that’s 
what’s the matter with you, Grisett. But 


take it from m« 
I’ve got my eye 


you'd better come clean 
You’d better come clean. 
on you.” 

Grisett had nothing to say to this. 

A runner now arrived with a message 
from theregimental commander. The cap 
tain laughed wildly when he read it. 

“I’m going dippy too!” he muttered. 
** Just like the major.” 

He had read his death sentence—that 
was the only way he could interpret the 
order. They were to advance without ob- 
jectives; they were just to keep going. 
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She anager. ‘ 
noticed the difference 


H« noticed the carbon copies of the letters and 
memos. | had been writing were clearer, sharper 
and more legible than they had been. A friend of 
mine, who is a high-salaried private secretary, gave 


} 


me the idea. 


**She told me to use MultiKopy Carbon Paper and 
my work would stand out. I tried 1t—and the results 
are more than satisfactory. Besides being com 
mended for my good work by the manager, I have 
the satisfaction of knowing my carbons are neater, 
easier to read and clean-cut. It gives me a better 
teeling—I get more pleasure out of my work.”’ 


Stenographers and secretaries have found in MultiKopy 
Carbon Paper the means to higher- grade work—which often 
brings business advancement. It is the cleanest carbon paper 
you can use, and always uniform 


Let us send you some samples 


of MultiKopy 


We will be glad to send you sample sheets of Multikopy 
Carbon Paper so that you can see for yourself how you can 
improve the quality of your work through its use 

For sale by principal dealers throughout this country and 
Canada 

Improve the appearance of your letters by using Star 
Brand Typewriter Ribbons. They give sharp, clear impressions 


KF. S. WEBSTER COMPANY 
335 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


PHILADELPHIA 908 Wa 


NEW Y K: 114-118 Liberty Street 


CA 4 North Pra 








PITTSBURGH, PA 830 Park Buildin 








“Advance until expended, hey?’ he 
cried. “‘That’s what this means. Fine!” 

To Farwell they would never be ex- 
pended so long as there was a man left to 
shoot. Well, he would do it. Orders were 
orders. And why not die this way as well 
as any other? 

The H hour was fixed for eleven o'clock; 
it was now eight. He pulled out a package 
of food from his pocket and started to eat 
the bread and sausage it contained. 

The explosion of a shell not far off roused 
him. He set about making his disposition 
for the advance. 

The H hour approached. Farwell no 
longer cared about the outcome to himself; 
he was beyond fear or worry. A terrible 
fatigue numbed all his faculties. He 
glanced at his watch — one minute to eleven. 

“‘Advance until expended, hey?’ he 
muttered again, and rose wearily. 

“Let's go!” he shouted. 

The doughboys struggled painfully to 
their feet. They were stiff and sore, and 
reeling from fatigue. A big tough sergeant, 
with stubble on his chin, staggered up, to 
stare with bloodshot eyes toward the enemy 
positions 

““Where’re them objectives?” he de- 
manded in sullen resignation. ‘‘Let’s go 
crack ’em, so we can get some sleep.” 

They started slowly across the fields at 
the same moment the other battalion de- 
bouched from the wood. The advance had 
begun. 

But what was the matter? The firing 
had stopped abruptly. A final mad out- 
burst, and then silence—a deep, tingling, 
weird silence, which scared them more 
than a barrage. They gaped round and at 
one another. What did it all mean? 

**T know I'm dippy now!” said the cap 
tain. “‘Why the hell don’t the artillery 
support us?” 

After the continuous thunder of the past 
ten days the tense quiet that now reigned 
was oppressive, uncanny. It seemed as 
though the universe were holding its breath 
in expectation of some titanic stroke. 

Dazed and completely at a loss, the first 
wave moved steadily toward a village on a 
rise. And now an amazing sight met their 
eyes. 

Pouring out from the place'’was a con 
pany of boches—a hundred and fifty at 
the lowest estimate. They were cheering 
actually cheering!—and they waved white 
flags. As Farwell neared them he per 
ceived that all wore broad grins. 

“The war's over!’ they yelled. “The 


war's over! 


Ain Unexpected Reception 


Some had green sprigs in their button- 
holes; others were bedecked with ribbons. 
They came jubilantly toward the Americans, 
helter-skelter, confident of a comradely 
reception. 

The doughboys glanced questioningly 
toward their officers. Should they let the 
Heinies have it? 

“Don’t fire!” ordered Farwell. ‘“ We'll 
find out what this means.” 

A boche officer strode ahead of his com- 
mand. He clicked his heels together in 
front of Farwell. 

“The war is over!” he announced in 
perfect English, and showed his teeth in a 
smile. 

The captain eyed him grimly 

“Is that so?” he retorted. “First I’ve 
heard about it. You don’t work that on me. 
You and your men are prisoners!” 

The German’s face betrayed the utmost 
consternation; he protested volubly, ges 
ticulating with outward jerks of his hands; 
but Farwell remained obdurate. 

“You'll come along,” he said, ‘“‘or we'll 
finish your little business right here and 
now.” 

Things were in this pass when a runner 
arrived from regimental headquarters. He 
was dripping with perspiration, in spite of 
the cold, and could not speak for want of 
breath; but he fairly beamed as he handed 
the captain a message. 

Before opening it Farwell waved the 
boche back and himself walked over beside 
young Early, the lieutenant in command of 
his company. 

“IT wonder what’s the latest stuff the 
Brain Trust’s pulled,”’ he remarked, open- 
ing the note. ‘Order for attack counter- 
manded! What's this? What!” 

He read, rubbed his eyes, laughed sar- 
donically, and read again, holding the paper 
off from him, and then turning it over and 
over in his hands, looking at front and 
back, to make sure it was real. 
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“Why, it’s a joke!” he exclaimed wildly, 
a strange crv in his voice. ‘‘I tell you it’s 
a joke!” 

And then suddenly he leaned against a 
tree at the roadside and broke down, sob- 
bing like a child. 

“The war’s over!”’ bellowed Early to his 
men. “Armistice signed! Fighting ceased 
at eleven o’clock!” 

And how do you suppose those battle- 
weary soldiers received the news? They 
promptly relaxed and sat down on the 
ground, easing their packs with sighs of 
relief. Never was such apathy. One of 
them said ‘‘ Well, I'll be damned!” and lit 
a cigarette. There wasn’t a single cheer 
not a sign of jubilation. They were too 
far gone for that. 

Perceiving what had occurred, the boches 
now approached and tried to fraternize. 
They were cheerful and talkative. They 
wanted to celebrate the dawn of peace in 
good fellowship with their late adversaries. 

The doughboys received these advances 
lethargically. They displayed neither hos- 
tility nor a disposition to fraternize. A 
corporal stretched at ease on a bank ac- 
cepted the attentions of a Heinie whoeagerly 
held a match for his cigarette; but he did 
it with the placid superiority of a conqueror 
He did not thank him; did not address a 
word to him; but presently rose and went 
with his section toward the village. 

The boches pulled out at once, singing 
and indulging in horseplay as they marched 
along; and Farwell’s battalion took posses- 
sion of the village. Then everybody, except 
the necessary outposts, went to sleep 
anywhere he could lay his head; in the first 
place that offered. 

Meantime in the back areas they were 
abandoning themselves to rejoicing and 
frantic celebration. Paris and New York 
were pouring pell-mell into the streets, 
cheering themselves hoarse; and all the 
win-the-war boys along Broadway were 
buying wine. Here, in the hush of a noon- 
day free from fire, the only sounds that 
broke the stillness were the regular rasping 
snores of the doughboys 


Grisett Again 


Late in the afternoon Farwell woke and 
started out to make the rounds. The ar- 
mistice had been signed and the boches had 
pulled out, but he was too good a soldier 
to neglect any precautions. 

Passing a ruined house he thought he 
discovered a man in German uniform skulk- 
ing behind a pile of débris, and stepped 
inside to investigate. He could find nobody. 
If there had been such a man he had mys- 
teriously flitted 

“I’ve got the jimmies, sure!”’ he told 
himself. ‘‘It’s either that or my eyes’re 
going back on me.” 

As he walked away a head, crowned with 
a boche cap, appeared cautiously at a cellar 
door; but Farwell did not see it. A few 
yards and he ran into Grisett, trudging 
along with a bundle under his arm. 

‘“‘What’ve you got there?” asked the 
captain 

**Just some of my things, sir,’”’ was the 
reply. 

**Let me see them.” 

Thesoldier reluctantly opened the bundle. 
Inside the sacking he had wrapped round 
them were some silver crucifixes, knives, 
spoons, a china teapot and a watch. 

“‘Looting, hey? Where did you find 
those?” 

Grisett knew he was in for it now. 

**In that house back yonder, sir.” 

“Put them back. And then come here. 
You're under arrest! I'll call the guard.” 

Grisett slowly began to make up his 
parcel again, his fingers fumbling. There 
could be no dodging, no evasion; he could 
not even run away. Escape was hopeless. 
He must restore the articles to the house 
and then return to take his medicine. 

Cursing under his breath he left the 
captain and headed back. A short cut to 
his destination presented itself through the 
yard of the ruined house. He entered. 

Next moment Farwell heard a shot; and, 
rushing to the spot, he saw Grisett lying 
beside the pile of débris. He was flat on his 
face, the bundle had broken open, so that 
the articles were strewn about. A little 
silver crucifix reposed under Grisett’s hand. 
His fingers had tightened on it in death. 

The captain heard footsteps behind him 
and whirled about. There was a boche de- 
serter—who had been in hiding a week and 
had not yet learned of the armistice—ad- 
vancing with uplifted hands, quavering: 
‘*Kamerad!” 
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or Pail Cake wie 


lor a quick, warm meal for a restless baby. For snappy, hot coftee after 
the keen zest of motoring or walking. For a delicate rarebit after the 


theatre, or for impromptu afternoon tea- you can rely on your 
UNIVERSAL Combination Range. 
Burns coal or wood, and gas —both at same time when wanted. No parts 


to change for different fuels. Just turn the lever and everything ts ready. 
Compact—fits small spaces. Keeps kitchen cool in summer and warm tn 


cA Qwist of the iQ) rist 


winter. Gives service of two ranges at price of one, Your choice of plain Qe, s CG ( [ 
or nickel finish, and blue UNIVIT enamel. Sold by almost all good Changes from Gas lo Coa 
I dealers, tor cash or on terms. Write for beautifully illustrated booklet 
with full details and name of nearest dealer 
CRIBBEN & SEXTON COMPANY, 708 Sacramento Blvd., Chicago, ITI! 
YENVER PORTLAND AN PRABCIOCO PITTSBURGH ALLENTO\ vars BAYON NE, N.J 
} Made in Canada by MecClary’ Patented in*the ted it and Canada 


~ COMBINATION 


UNIVERSAL comenszon 


Burns Natural or Jirtittcial Gas and Coal or Wood 
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Bicycle | 
Tires 


VITALIC *: 


Cost More to Buy 
But Less to Ride | 


You may know the price you pay for bicycle tires, { 
but you’ll never know what they cos¢ until you figure 





it out on the mileage basis. 


What really counts is not the price you give for 
tires, but the miles tires give you for the price. 

Vitalic Bicycle Tires cost a little more than other 
tires because they run up a great deal bigger mileage. 

Vitalic Tires cost least per mile to ride, and they 
give you their big, generous mileage in easy-riding, 
puncture-free peace of mind. A sturdy, handsome, 
durable, silver-white tire is the Vitalic with its dis- 
tinctive V-shaped non-skid tread. 


It’s a tire you'll be proud to own and glad to ride 
on. And the more miles you ride, the more money 
Vitalics save you. 


Some Inside Information 


One of the most important parts of a bicycle tire is buried 





away inside and out of.sight. It’s the fabric. All Vitalic Tires 
are made with an extra strong 14'2 ounce fabric. The strongest 
fabric used in any other bicycle tire is 12 ounce—and most bicycle 
tire fabrics are even lighter. Here is a magnitied cross-section of | 
14!» ounce Vitalic fabric compared with an equally magnified 
cross-section of 12 ounce fabric. That’s just one of many reasons 


why Vitalic Tires give you more miles for less money, and that is 


quickly, easily and permanently repaired. 


also why the few punctures you get with Vitalic Tires are so 
CONTINENTAL RUBBER WORKS, ERIE, PA. 
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LOOKING BACKWARD 


(Continued from Page 19 


vas a member of the House from New 
York, and during his frequent absences I 
used to take her to dinner and fetch and 
carry for her. Sickles had been Mr. Bu- 
chanan’s Secretary of Legation in London, 
and both she and he were at home in the 
White House. 

She was indeed an innocent child. She 
never knew what she was doing, and when, 
a year later, Sickles, having killed her se- 
ducer—a handsome, unscrupulous fellow 
who understood how to take advantage 
of a husband’s neglect—forgave her and 
brought her home in the face of much ob- 
loquy, in my heart of hearts I did homage 
to his manly courage and generosity, for 
she was then as he and I both knew a dying 
woman. She did die but a few months later. 
He was by no means a politician after my 
fancy or approval, but to the end of his 
days I was his friend and could never bring 
myself to join in the repeated public out- 
cries against him 

Willard’s Hotel was for a while mutual 
} eadquarters for the two political extremes. 
During a long time their social intercourse 
vas unrestrained—often joyous. They 
were too far apart, figuratively speaking, to 
come to blows. True to say, their aims 
were after all not so far apart. They played 
to one another’s lead. Many atime have I 
een Keitt, of South Carolina, and Burlin- 
game, of Massachusetts, hobnob in the 

veliest manner and most public places. 

It is certainly true that Brooks was not 
himself when he attacked Sumner. The 
Northern radicals were wont to say “‘ Let 
the South go,’ the more profane among 
them interjecting ‘‘to hell!’”’ The Seces- 
ionists liked to prod the New Englanders 

th what the South was going to do when 
hey got to Boston. None of them really 
neant it—not even Toombs when he talked 

bout calling the muster roll of his slaves 
beneath Bunker Hill Monument; nor 
Hammond, the son of a New England 
choolmaster, when he spoke of the “‘ mud- 

s of the North,’ meaning to illustrate 

hat he was saying by the underpinning of 

house built on marshy ground, and not 
the work people of the North. 

Toombs, who was a rich man, not quite 
mpoverished by the war, exiled himself in 
Europe for a number of years. At length 
he came home, and passing the White 
House at Washington he called and sent 
his eard to the President. General Grant, 
the most genial and magnanimous of men, 
had him come directly up. 

**Mister President,” said Toombs, “in 
my European migrations I have made it a 
rule when arriving in a city to call first and 
pay my respects to the Chief of Police.” 

The result was a most agreeable hour and 
an invitation to dinner. Not long after 
this at the hospitable board of a Confeder- 
ate general, then an American senator, 
Toombs began to prod Lamar about his 
speech in the House upon the occasion of 
the death of Charles Sumner. Lamar was 
not a man quick to quarrel, though when 
aroused, a man of devilish temper and cour 
age. The subject had become distasteful 
to him. He was growing obviously restive 
under Toombs’ banter. The ladies of the 
household apprehending what was coming 
left the table. 

Then Lamar brokeforth. Heput Toombs’ 
visit to Grant, “crawling at the seat of 
honor,”’ against his eulogy of a dead enemy. 
I have never heard such a scoring from one 
man to another. It was magisterial in its 
dignity, deadly in its diction. Nothing 
short of a duel could have settled it in the 
olden time. But when Lamar, white with 
rage, had finished, Toombs without a ruffle 
said ‘‘Lamar, you surprise me,” and the 
host, with the rest of us, took it as a signal 
to rise from table and rejoin the ladies 
n the drawing-room. Of course nothing 
came of it. 

Toombs was as much a humorist as an 
extremist. I have ridden with him under 
fire and heard him crack jokes with Minié 
balls flying uncomfortably about. Someone 

peaking kindly of him to old Ben Wade re 
marked that he was not. without his vir 
tues. ‘ Yes, yes,”’ said Wade; ‘I never did 
believe in the doctrine of total depravity.” 
But I am running ahead of events. 


vi 
HERE came in 1853 to the Thirty-third 
Congress a youngish, dapper and grace- 
ful man notable as the only Democrat in 


the Massachusetts delegation. It was said 


that he had been a dancing master, his wife, 
a beauty bright, a work girl. They brought 
with them a baby in arms with the wife's 
sister for its nurse—a misstep which was 
quickly corrected. I cannot now tell just 
how I came to be very intimate with them 
except that they lived at Willard’s Hotel. 
His name had a pretty sound to it—Na- 
thaniel Prentiss Banks. 

A schoolmate of mine and myself, greatly 
to the mirth of those about us, undertook 
Mr. Banks’ career. We were going to elect 
him Speaker of the next House and then 
President of the United States. This was 
particularly laughable to my mother and 
Mrs. Linn Boyd, the wife of the contem 
porary Speaker, who had very solid presi- 
dential aspirations of his own. 

The suggestion perhaps originated with 
Mrs. Banks, to whom we two were ardently 
devoted. I have not seen her since those 
days more than sixty years ago. But her 
beauty, which then charmed me, still lin- 
gers in my memory—a gentle, sweet crea- 
ture who made much of us boys—and, two 
years later when Mr. Banks was actually 
elected Speaker, I was greatly elated and 
took some of the credit to myself. Twenty 
years afterward General Banks and I had 
our seats close together in the Forty-fourth 
Congress, and he did not recall me at all 
or the episode of 1853. Nevertheless, I 
warmed to him, and when during Cleve 
land’s first term he came to me with a hard 
luck story I was glad to throw myself into 
the breach. He had been a Speaker of the 
House, a general in the field, and a governor 
of Massachusetts, but was a faded old man, 
very commonplace, and except for the little 
post he held under Government, pitiably 
helpless. 

Colonel George Walton was one of n 
father’s intimates and an imposing 
familiar figure about Washington. He was 
the son of a signer of the Declaration of 
Independence, a positive distinction in 
those days, had been mayor of Mobile 
was an unending raconteur. To my ch 
ish mind he appeared to know everything 
that ever had been or ever would be. He 
would tell me stories by the hour and send 
me to buy him lottery I afterward 
learned that that form of gambling was h 
I also learned that many of h 

, very hig! 


and 


tickets, 


mania. 
stories 
colored, 

One of these stories especially 
It related how when he was on a yachting 
cruise in the Gulf of Mexico the boat was 
overhauled by pirates, and how, he being 
the likeliest of the company, they tied him 
and whipped him to make him disgorge, or 
tell where the treasure was. 

‘““Colonel Walton,” said I, “di 
whipping hurt you much?” 

“Sir,” he replied as if I were a grow: 
up, “‘they whipped me until I was perfect 


were 


apocryphal or 
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An old lady in Philadelphia, whilst I wa 
at school, heard me mention Colonel Wal 
ton—a highly connected, religious old 
lady—and said to me “‘ Henry, my son, you 
should be ashamed to speak of that old 
villain or confess that you ever knew him,”’ 
proceeding to give me his awful, 
curdling history. 

It was mainly a figment of her fancy and 
prejudice, and I repeated it to Colonel 
Walton the next time I went to the hote 
where he was then living—I have 
learned, with a lady not his wife, though he 
was then three score and ten—and he 
cried: “‘That old hag! Good Lord! Don't 
they ever die!” 

Seeing every day the most distinguished 
public men of the country, and with many 
of them brought into direct acquaintance 
by the easy intercourse of hotel life, de 
stroyed any reverence I might have ac 
quired for official station. Familiarity 
may not always breed contempt, but it is a 
veritable eye opener. To me no divinity 
hedged the brow of a senator. I knew the 
White House too well to be impressed by 
its architectural grandeur without and 
rather bizarre furnishments within 
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vir 
HAVE declaimed not a little in my 
about the ignoble trade of politics, 
collective dishonesty of parties and the 
vulgarities of the self-exploiting professional 
office hunters. Parties are parties. Pro- 
fessional politics and politicians are prob- 
ably neither worse nor better — barring their 
pretensions—than other lines of human 
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EMEMBER the name Lift-the Ko) La 
Dot and you will remember at = ff 
the same time the simple, easy way \< ad 
to unfasten it. Lift the side with the ye 4 
Dot and the Fastener opens instantly. 7, fied 
Lift-the-Dot Fasteners have be- py 
come the almost universally-used lm Jf / ' 


Fasteners on automobiles and car- 
riages. They are used not only on 
curtains and tops but on dust hoods, 
radiator covers, bodies, and tonneau 


covers. 
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Makers of leather and canvas goods 
are now using Lift-the-Dot Fasteners 
in a great many places because of 
their superiority over buckles, buttons, 
‘catches,’ and ordinary snap fasteners. 

Lift may be ob 


the- Dot Fasteners 


tained everywhere from leading dealer: 
In auto trimmings ind motor upplie 
If you cannot get them, order direct 


The Lift-the-Dot Fastener is only on 
r ym plete fine of fasteners Which We 
known as ““The Dot Laine’’ of 








Fastener 
CARR FASTENER COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
Makers of **The Dot Line’’ of Fasteners 
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endeavor. The play actor must be agree- 
| able on the stage of the playhouse; the 
| politician on the highways and the hust- 
ings, which constitute his playhouse—all 
the world a stage—neither to be seriously 
| an as for the dissimulation which, being 
an asset, becomes, as it were, a second na- 
ture. 

The men who between 1850 and 1861 
might have saved the Union and averted 
the War of Sections were on either side pro- 
fessional politicians, with here and there an 
unselfish, far-seeing, patriotic man, whose 
admonitions were not heeded by the people 
ranging on opposing sides of party lines. 
The two most potential of the party leaders 
were Mr. Davis and Mr. Seward. The 
South might have seen and known that the 
| one hope of the institution of slavery lay in 

the Union. However it ended, disunion led 
to abolition. The world—the whole trend 
of modern thought—was set against slav- 
ery. But politics, based on party feeling, is 
a game of blindman’s buff. And then 
here I show myself a son of Scotland 
there is a destiny. ‘What is to be,” says 
the predestinarian Mother Goose, “ will be, 
though it never come to pass.” 

That was surely the logic of the irrepres- 
sible conflict—only it did come to pass 
and for four years millions of people, the 
most homogeneous, practical and intelligent, 
fought to a finish a fight over a quiddity; 
both devoted to liberty, order and law, 
neither seeking any real « change in thee har- 
acter of its organic contract. 

Human nature remains ever the Same. 


These days are very like those days. We 
e had fifty years of a restored Union. 
he sectional fires have quite gone out. 


Yet behold the schemes of revolution elaim- 
ing to be regenerative. Most of them call 
themselves the “‘uplift”’ 

Let us agree at once a all government 
is more or less a failure; society as fraudu- 
lent as the satirists dese ribe it; yet, when 
we turn to the uplift —particularly the pro- 
fessional uplift—what do we find but the 
ame old tunes, hypocrisy and empiricism, 
posing as “friends of the people,” preach- 


ing the pussy gospel/of “sweetness and 
light’’? 

*“*Words, words, words,” says Hamlet. 
Even as veteran writers for the press have 


come through disheartening expe oe nee toa 
realizing sense of the futility of printer's 
ink must our academic pundits and would- 
be philosophers begin to suspect the futility 
of art and letters. 

Under the pretense of “‘liberalizing’”’ the 
Government politicians are sacrificing its 
organic character to whimsical experimenta- 
tion; itschecksand balances, wisely designed 
to promote and protect liberty, are being 
loosened by schemes of reform more or less 
visionary; while nowhere do we find in- 
telligence enlightened by experience, and 
conviction supported by self-control, inter- 
posing to save the representative system of 
the Constitution from the onward march of 
the proletariat. 

One cynic tells us that ‘ 
politician who is dead,” and another cynic 
varies the epigram to read ‘‘A politician 
out of a job.”” Patriotism cries ‘God give 
us men,” but the parties say “ Give us votes 
and offices,” and Congress proceeds to cre- 
ate a commission. Thus responsibilities are 
shirked and places are multiplied. 

Assuming, since many do, that the life of 
nations is mortal even as is the life of man 
in all things of growth and decline assim- 
ilating—has not our world reached the top 
of the acclivity, and pausing for a moment 
may it not be about to take the downward 
course into another abyss of collapse and 
oblivion? 

The miracles of electricity the last word 
of science, what is left for man todo? With 
wireless telegraphy, the airplane and the 
automobile annihilating time and space, 
what else? Turning from the material to 
the ethical, it seems of the very nature of 
the human species to meddle and muddle. 
On every hand we see the organization of 
societies for making men and women over 
again according to certain fantastic images 
existing in the minds of the promoters. 
“* Mon Dieu!” exclaimed the visiting French- 
man. “ Fifty religions and only one soup!” 
Since then both the soups and the reiigions 
have multiplied until there is scarce a cu- 
linary or moral conception which has not 
some sect or club to represent it. The uplift 
is the keynote, the consolidation of these. 

In a world of sin, disease and death 
death inevitable—what may man do to 
drive out sin and cure disease, to the end 
that, barring accident, old age shall set the 
limit on mortal life? 


‘A statesman isa 
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The quack doctor equally in ethics and in 
physics has played a leading part in human 
affairs. Only within a relatively brief period 
has science made serious progress toward 
discovery. Though Nature has perhaps an 
antidote for all her poisons, many of them 
continue to defy approach. They lie con- 
cealed, leaving the astutest to grope in the 
dark. 

That which is true of material things is 
truer yet of spiritual things. The ideal 1s as 
unattainable as the fabled bag of gold at the 
end of the rainbow. The doctrine of per- 
fectibility is nowhere one with itself. It 
speaks in diverse tongues. Its processes 
and objects are variant. It seems but an 
iridescent dream which lends itself equally 
to the fancies of the impracticable and the 
scheming of the insincere, breeding mainly 
visionaries and pretenders. 

Easily assumed and asserted, too often it 
becomes intolerant and tyrannous, dealing 
with things outer and visible while taking 
little if any account of the inner lights of 
the soul. Thus it imposes upon credulity 
and ignorance; makes fakers of some and 
fanatics of others; in politics where not an 
engine of despotism a corrupt influence; in 
religion where not a zealot a breeder of 
cant. In short, the apostle of uplift who, 
disregarding individual character, would 
make virtue a matter of statute law and or- 
dain uniformity of conduct by act of con- 
venticle or assembly is likelier to produce 
moral chaos than to reach the sublime state 
he claims to seek. 

The suggestion is full of startling possi- 
bilities. Individualism was the discovery of 
the fathers of the American Republic. It is 
the bedrock of the American philosophy. 
Human slavery was assuredly an indefen- 
sible institution. But the armed enforce- 
ment of freedom did not make a black mana 
white man. Nor will the wave of fanaticism 
seeking to control the food and drink and 
dress of the people make men better men 
danger is bound to come with the inevitable 
reaction. 

The folly of the men is recruited by the 
folly of the women. The leaders of femin- 
ism would abolish sex. To what end? The 
pessimist answers, What easier than the 
demolition of a sexless world gone entirely 
mad? How simple the engineries of destruc- 
tion. Civil war in America; universal 
hari-kari in Europe; the dry rot of wealth 
wasting itself in self-indulgence. Then a 
thousand years of total eclipse. Finally 
Macaulay’s New Zealander sketching the 
ruins of St. Paul’s Cathedral from a broken 
arch of London Bridge and a Moslem con- 
queror of America looking from the hill of 
the Capitol at Washington upon the desola- 
tion of the District of Columbia. Then an 
Oriental renaissance with the philosophies 
of Buddha, Mohammed and Confucius 
welded into a new religion describing itself 
as the last word of reason and common 
sense! Alas, and alack the day! In those 
places where the suffering rich most do con- 
gregate the truth of Watts’ hymn finds 
everyday expression: 


+ For Satan finds some mischief still 
For idle hands to do. 


When they have not gone skylarking or 
grown tired of bridge they devote their 
leisure to organizing clubs other than those 
of the uplift. There are all sorts, from the 
Society for the Abrogation of Bathing Suits 
at the seaside resorts to the League over at 
Mewville for the Care of Disabled Cats. 
Most of these clubs are all officers and no 
privates. That is what many of them are 
made for. Do they advance the world in 
grace? One who surveys the scene can 
scarcely think so. 

But the whirl goes on; the yachts sweep 
proudly out to sea; the auto cars dash 
madly through the streets; more and darker 
and deeper do the contrasts of life show 
themselves. How long shall it be when the 
mudsill millions take the upper ten thou- 
sand by the throat and rend them as the 
furiosos of the Terror in France did the 
aristocrats of the Ancien Régime? The issue 
between capital and labor, for example, is 
full of generating heat and hate. Who shall 
say that these, broken loose in the crowded 
centers of population, may not one day en- 
gulf us all? Is this old-fashioned pessimism 
or merely the vagaries of an old man drop- 
ping back into second childhood, who does 
not see that the world war is regenerating 
mankind and womankind; that we shall 
come forth all heroes and heroines; and 
that never again —never again? 

~ Editor’s Note—This is the second of a series of 
articles by Mr. Watterson. The third will appear 
in an early issue 
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and passenger schedules; about the land 
beyond the mountains about anything in 
the world but food. Thus they found free 
dom from the bill of fare, and reveled in 
that emancipation 

Their conversation was not brilliant. It 
would scarcely have interested Boggs, mak- 
ing up his daily report and pausing now and 
then to rub the back of his neck. The per- 
sonal element was almost entirely lacking. 
Johnson sought no information, and none 
was volunteered. The distant roar of an 
east-bound freight brought June to her feet 
at last. 

‘It’s late,” 
now.” 

Did Johnson imagine it or was there a 
trace of regret in her tone? 

“Well, anyway,” said he, “w 
nice little visit. I feel better.” 

“Sodol. Just this afternoon I was wish- 
ing | had somebody to talk to. Do men 
ever get that way so that they have to 
talk or burst?” 

“Do they!” ejaculated Johnson. “ Why, 
I've had a frightful attack of it lately—so 
bad that I didn’t know what I was going to 
do for it. Now—well, I'm almost human 
ayain. I think I’ll be able to struggle along 
until, say, to-morrow night. And any time 
you get lonesome you won't need to hunt 
very far to find a victim-- or a friend. You 
understand? A friend that will never ask 
you any questions.’ 

June faced him suddenly, striving to 
pierce the darkness and read the expression 
in his eye 

What what mace ou 
faltered 

‘Oh, I don’t know,” drawled Johnson, 
pretending to give all his attention to the 
rolling of a cigarette | don’t know, only 
I've always hated nosy people myself 
people who want to pump you about your 
own affairs. I like to take folks as I find 
em, don’t you? And anyway, I 
never had much ¢ uriosity oe 

But after June had gone, politely declin 
ing an escort, Johnson pointed the glowing 
tip of his cigarette at the stars and smoked 
teadily until nothing but a wisp of brown 
paper remained between his lips 

‘Now I wonder,” said he slowly, “I 
wonder what was in that letter —and where 
he is and why she won't talk about him?” 
Then, after a long pause: “It’s a cinch 
whatever happened wasn’t her fault. No 
man with any brains o—— quit a woman 
like that But if she quit him why 
do sshe send him money? If she was send 
ing it to her mother she’d have put the 
through the post office. No, it was 
Maybe she still likes 


aid she, “and I must go 


e’ve had a 


ay that?” she 


let tt er 
going to him 
him after all.” 
am 
UGUST blazed on into September, but 
time brou ght ( oyote Springs no nearer 

the truth about June Carroll. It did bring 
more or less gossip, however, coupling her 
name with that of the taciturn station 
agent. Young Cassidy, after a visit to the 
blind pig, saw fit to interpret that growing 
friendship according to his lights and shad- 
ows, and the rather broad remarks which he 
made in the pool parlor were repeated to 
Fred Johnson, who rolled a cigarette and 
aid nothing at all. He managed, however, 
to meet Cassidy the next evening as the 
latter was on his way to the boarding house; 
and, there being no moon and no witnesses, 
what passed between the station agent and 
the fireman was more or less of a mystery, 
but judging by the appearance of Cassidy's 
left eye when he next appeared in public 
the passage was accompanied by speed and 
violence. The fireman explained that he 
had bumped into a towel rack in the dark 
exactly the sort of thing which might hap 
pen to the sort of man who patronizes the 
sort of blind pig to be encountered in the 
desert country 

June Carroll heard another version of 
the accident to Cassidy’s left eye and ques- 
tioned Johnson about the matter. She got 


nothing out of him but the statement that 
] 


a towel rack is a nasty thing to bump into 

unawares, and the hazarded opinion that 

Cassidy would be more careful in the fu- 
re 


By this time they were long past the 
weather as a topic of conversation. They 
had even exchanged small confidences, and 
more than once Johnson had been morally 
certain that June was on the verge of telling 
him the one thing which Coyote Springs 
yearned to know. He felt that the truth 
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(Continued from Page 7) 

might be his for the price of a few sympa- 
thetic and leading questions, but the station 
agent lacked the courage to ask them. The 
friendship — yes, he still called it that—was 
sweet to him and he dared not risk the de- 
struction of a thing so precious. He told 
himself that what he did not know could 
not hurt him; but there were other times 
when he called himself a coward and felt 
that nothing could be worse than uncer- 
tainty 


This was the state of affairs when the 
clew to the June Carroll mystery came on a 
moonless September night; and the train 
which brought it was seven hours late. 

Boggs cursed the entire traffic depart- 
ment of the road while the ravenous pas- 
sengers straggled into the eating house. 
There were not many of them, and this 
added to the manager’s grievance. He 
nearly pounded a hole in the gong. 

Last off the train came two men walking 
side by side, but in no spirit of companion- 
ship. One was large and cheerful and 
swaggered a bit; the other walked with 
head bent, a cap pulled low over his eyes 
and his hands suspiciously close together. 
Boggs hailed the cheerful one 

"Lo, Sheriff! Guess there was one pas- 
senger on the train who didn’t care how 
late she was, hey?’ 

‘Sure!” boomed the big man. ‘‘ What’s 
i few hours when you've got fifteen years 
coming to you? A mere bag o’ shells!” 

“Smiling Pete’’ Devore, deputy sheriff, 
was well known in Coyote Springs. When 
north bound he usually had company; on 
the return trips he traveled alone. 

It was his duty to convey state prisoners 
to the penitentiaries at San Quentin and 
Folsom 

On this particular night Fred Johnson 
was in the eating house pretending to eat a 
piece of pie, but really waiting for June to 
finish her work. The deputy nodded to him 
as he entered, and Johnson glanced at the 
prisoner. The man was perhaps twenty- 
seven years of age, black-haired, iron- 
jawed, and singularly unpleasant as to 
countenance. He was slim and wiry and 
there was a tenseness about him which 
made the station agent think of a powerful 
steel spring coiled to the breaking point. 

Just beyond Johnson the deputy halted, 
produced a key, unlocked the handcuffs, 
and dropped them into the right-hand 
pocket of his coat. He motioned to the 
prisoner, who climbed upon the stool in- 
dicated, rested his elbows on the counter 
and covered the lower portion of his face 
with his hands. 

“Don't forget what I told you before we 
started,” said Devore quietly. ‘‘ Nomonkey 
business goes.”” The deputy then seated 
himself between Johnson and the prisoner, 
and June came bustling in from the kitchen 
to take the order. 

‘Fried chicken roast beeflambstewlivern- 
bacon,” she rattled off in her best profes- 
sional manner, smiling at Johnson, who 
had often told her that she would never ac- 
quire the monotonous singsong which is the 
distinguishing mark of the experienced 
hasher. 

At the sound of her voice the prisoner 
gasped and raised his head. It was then 
that June saw him for the first time. The 
hand which had been resting on the counter 
dropped at her side and the color left her 
face. Her eyes widened, she opened her 
mouth to speak, but before she could be- 
tray herself Johnson came to the rescue 
And even in that fraction of an instant he 
found time to be thankful that Devore, 
startled by the sudden movement of the 
prisoner, was staring at him and not at the 
waitress 

‘Fried chicken!” cried Johnson, slap- 
ping Devore on the back. ‘‘ Why, the very 
mention of it nearly knocked your friend 
there off his stool! What’s the matter? 
Don’t you feed the prisoners anything but 
corned beef down in town? I've heard they 
get bread and water i 

“A campaign lie!"’ retorted the deputy 
hotly. “They get meat twice a day! No 
chicken, of course, but good beef and mut- 
ton a 

‘That's right,”’ interrupted the prisoner, 
glancing furtive ly at Johnson. “‘ He’s tell- 
ing you right. No kick on the food down 
there—no kick at all. But chicken—well, 
it kind of took me by surprise, like you 
said.” He half turned toward June, but 
did not look at her. ‘I'll have the chicken, 
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miss; white meat, if you'll be so kind. 
How about you, sheriff?” 

“He stalled for her, too,” thought John- 
son. ‘“‘He didn’t want to tip her hand. 
oa might be a good streak in him after 
all.” 


The sheriff also ordered chicken, but 
June did not move. Johnson saw that she 
was trembling. 

“Hurry it, please, miss,’”’ said the pris- 
oner. “‘ We're hungry; eh, sheriff?” 

“IT could eat a horse,’’ boomed Devore, 
“and chase the driver. Get a move on you, 
sister!” 

June, white to the lips and badly shaken, 
went away to the kitchen, and the prisoner 
dropped his head in his hands once more. 
Johnson feeling that he had seen too much 
and anxious to spare June the embarrass- 
ment of his presence sauntered to the end 
of the counter, where he perched on a stool 
and engaged Boggs in conversation. He 
will never be able to remember what it was 
he talked about, or why he laughed so 
loudly, but as his tongue wagged his brain 
was busy with a new problem. 

This, then, was the explanation of the 
wedding ring! This was the reason that 
June had guarded her secret! Fifteen 
years--why, it might as well be life! John- 
son babbled on and on, but there was 
method in his garrulity. He was diverting 
Boggs’ attention from the deputy and his 
prisoner, and at the same time covertly 
watching June, studying her every move 
and expression. He saw also the glances 
which the prisoner cast in her direction, and 
these troubled him. 

“He wants something,” thought John- 
son. ‘*Maybe he’s trying to tell her he’s 
sorry. Maybe he thinks she can help him 
now. If ever a man was begging without 
making a sound, if ever a man was trying 
to talk with his eyes and getting no 
answer Well, no wonder! Fifteen 
years! I wonder was it murder?” 

One by one the passengers climbed down 
from their stools, halted an instant at the 
cash register and scurried back to the train 
At last only four people remained outside 
the counter— Boggs, Johnson, Devore and 
the prisoner. The deputy sheriff, being an 
experienced traveler, knew that the con- 
ductor would not leave him behind. When 
he had finished his custard pie he wiped his 
mustache on a paper napkin and laid a ten- 
dollar note on the counter. 

“Bring me the change, sister,”’ said he 
“*T got a little something to attend to here.” 
He reached into his pocket, whence came a 
jingle of metal, and turned toward the 
prisoner. 

“Hold ’em out, sonny,” ordered Devore. 

Johnson saw the last despairing glance 
that the prisoner shot at June; he saw the 
girl bend forward across the counter. The 
ten-dollar note fluttered to the floor, falling 
between the deputy and the prisoner. De- 
vore did what ninety-nine men out of one 
hundred would have done— he snatched for 
the money, missed it, and stooped to pick it 
up. Quic ‘k as a cat the ——- sprang over 
the deputy’s rounded back and darted for 
the door. 

Devore lumbered after him, tugging at 
his hip pocket and bawling at the top of 
his voice: 

“Stop or I'll shoot! I'll shoot!” 

But the prisoner had no intention of 
stopping. He was very close to the door 
when the deputy threw his right hand for- 
ward to try a snapshot from the hip. Just 
at that instant a curious thing happened. 
Johnson attempting to scramble down from 
his stool tangied his long legs in the rungs 
and fell directly in Devore’s pathway. The 
deputy tripped and came to the floor with 
a crash almost as loud as the roar of his 
forty-five. He was on his feet again in- 
stantly, but when the screen door banged 
on his profane exit the prisoner was a pris- 
oner no longer. The inky darkness of the 
railroad yard had swallowed him com- 
pletely. 

Inside the eating house Boggs was un- 
tangling Johnson from the stool. 

‘Now see what you done!” growled the 
small fat man. ‘Devore would have 
plugged him sure if it hadn’t been for you!” 

Johnson looked up from a rueful survey 
of a badly scraped shin. 

““I—I was right on his line,”’ said he 
apologetically, ‘“‘and I was afraid he might 
hit me. Wouldn't you try to get out of the 
way of a forty- five?” 

(Cencluded on Page 70) 
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V V two years. Much may be seen and 

learned in that time. We have seen 
many changes—even in Grinnell Gloves. 


But one feature has never changed—Grinnell 
quality. 


The always-growing popularity of Grinnell 
Gloves rests on quality in materials, style 
and workmanship. 


The value of this sixty-two-year-old principle 
of unfailing quality is shown in the constant 
favor for the Grinnell Limp-Kuff Driving 
Glove—illustrated herewith. 
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and easy on the hand, with its comfortable, 
loose cuff to keep out the wind and dust or 
be rolled down in good weather, with its 
tape fastener at the wrist, is a genuine help 
to the motorist. 


Other very popular driving gloves having 
exclusive Grinnell features are Bi-plane, 
Speed-way, Grip-Tite, and Rist-Fit—each 
designed and made to fit and please an 
individuality. 


Be sure your next pair of gloves has the 
Grinnell trade-mark—a_ sixty-two-year-old 
guaranty of quality. 


1919 Glove Book Free 
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correct styles for every purpose. We will mail it to you on 
request. Select the style you want—if your dealer hasn’t 
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inspection. 
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(Concluded from Page 68) 

Then he looked for June. She was no- 
where in sight, for which he was vaguely 
thankful. There was nothing he wished to 
say to her just then, 

iv 

HE escape of Devore’s prisoner gave 

Coyote Springs so much to think about 
that one significant fact was overlooked. 
Fred Johnson visited the eating house only 
at meal hours, and sat at the counter pre- 
ided over by the gaunt and saturnine 
Pearl. He seemed to be trying to avoid 
June Carroll as much as possible. He was 
scrupulously polite to her, never failing to 
nod and smile, but the little intimacies were 
missing; the chats across the counter, the 
long conversations on the baggage truck 
were at an end. On the third day Pearl 
asked a question: 

‘You and June had a fuss? 

“What put that fool notion into your 
head?”’ mumbled Johnson into his soup. 

‘It ain’t a fool notion!” snapped Pearl. 
‘I got eyes in my head. She goes mopin’ 
round all day, and you— you act like a sick 


“Well,” said Johnson, 
feeling well lately.’ 

At the end of the fifth day June could 
tand it no longer. She took her pride in 
her hands and went out into the darkness. 
Johnson, smoking a cigarette on the bag- 
gage truck, heard light footfalls and then a 
voice, very close, almost a whisper: 

‘Don’t you want to talk to me any more, 
after—what happened the other night?” 

‘I don’t know what you mean,” lied 
Johnson, steadily enough 

‘Yes you do,” said June. “You know 
well enough. I suppose you think I should 
have told you - 

‘“Well,”” temporized . Johnson, “if some- 
thing did happen it wasn’t any of my busi- 
nes I told you I'd never pry into your 
affairs.” 

“Yes,” said June. “I remember. You're 
the only one that hasn’t tried. . 
You're sure you're not angry?” 

‘You know I couldn't be, don’t you?” 

“Well, if you're really not angry you 
might ask me to sit down. I’m tired to 
death, and besides I’ve just got to talk to 
somebody or go crazy.” 

Johnson slipped to the ground with a 
muttere “dl apology 

“1 thought by keeping away I could 
make it easier for you,” he explained. ‘| 
didn’t want you to feel that there was any 
thing you had to tell me—anything that 
needed explaining.”” He helped June to a 
eat on the baggage truck and perched be- 
side her. ‘* Nobody knows about this busi- 
ness but just you and me. Maybe | 
wouldn't have known if I hadn’t seen your 
face when—when he looked up at you. 
That was why I butted in—I wanted to 
give you a little time to pull yourself to- 
gether; and he—well, he was as hard hit as 
you, but he returned my lead like a dead- 
game sport, and between us we pulled 


” 


ow 


“T haven’t been 
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Nobody knows, June. You 


you through. 
needn't worry. 

**Nobody but you,” 
that’s what worries me. 

“T don’t count,” said Johnson quietly. 
“Lots of times I guess you would have told 
me about him—about everything; but I 
well, mi aybe I was afraid. What you don’t 
know can’t hurt you.” 

‘It wasn’t anything more than a mis- 
take,” said June. “I thought I knew all 
about him. I didn’t.” 

“Yes. The woman finds out afterward.” 

A long silence followed this remark. June 
folded her hands in her lap and stared 
straight in front of her. When she spoke it 
was with an effort. 

“There’s something else,”’ said she. “I 
thought when I came out here that any 
punishment he got—whatever they did to 
him-—would serve him right. Gradually I 
quit thinking that way. The desert did it, 
I guess. Why, once I even sent him money; 
I knew he didn’t have any in the jail there, 
and he couldn’t have traced me by a rail- 
way postmark. I was beginning to be 
sorry for him. And when I saw him 
the other night—so changed from what he 
used to be, so frightened—on the way to 
spend the best part of his life in that ter- 
rible place—I—I couldn't stand it. I re- 
membered him as he used to be when we 
were first going together happy-go-lucky, 
just drifting along, not bad, but weak and 
easily led, with not an enemy in the world 
but himself. , I don’t know whether 
you can understand this or not, but when a 
woman has ever cared for a man she can’t 
forget. I did care for Jim—for the Jim I 
thought he was anyway—and I couldn't 
bear to think of him locked up for all those 
years. I wanted him to have another 
chance’’—here her voice dropped to a 
whisper—‘‘so I blew that ten-dollar bill off 
the counter. . I sup pose you ll think 
I ought to go to jail for it. 

Johnson chuckled mirthlessly and patted 
her shoulder. 

“There’s two of us ought to be locked up, 
then,” said he. ‘It was my Charlie Chap- 
lin stuff with the stool that kept Devore 
from winging him. That old boy is a holy 
fright with a gun.” 

“You-—you did that on 
June’s voice was barely audible. 
might have shot you by mistake! 

“You took a chance, didn’t you?” de- 
manded Johnson with rather more gruff- 
ness than was necessary. “If Devore had 

caught you in the act of helping a prisoner 
to esc ‘ape 

“You risked your life to 
away,” said June. “Why?” 

“Well, it wasn’t because I 
thing about him!” 

“But you did it,” 
“Why?” 

Johnson wriggled uncomfortably, but did 
not answer 

“Why?” repeated June 

The station agent ran his 
his hair and exploded 


said the girl; “‘and 


purpose?” 


“And he 


help him get 
cared any- 


persisted the girl. 
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** Because I’m a fool, I guess! The kind of 
a fool that cares so much for a woman that 
all he wants is for her to be happy! ao 
There! You’ve made me say it! You 
wanted him to get away, and that was 
reason enough for me. And if there’s any 
good in him at all, some day he’ll send for 
you and you'll start all over again. There 
must be some good in him or you wouldn't 
have loved him—you wouldn’t have mar- 
ried him - 

‘Married him!” cried June. “ Why— 
you didn’t think he was my husband?”’ 

Johnson paused, his mouth open. 
Clucking noises came from his throat. 

“Your husband—yes,” he croaked. 
sie Who else?” 

“I was engaged to him for about three 
months,”’ said June, ‘‘and then he got into 
trouble —" 
“But that ring!” interrupted Johnson. 
a hat’s the meaning of that ring? 
“Protection,” said June. ‘‘ Most of my 
friends knew that Jim had been going with 
me off and on for a year or so. I couldn't 
stand the disgrace of the thing—I wanted 
to go somewhere and hide. I didn’t care 
where, so it was a long way off. I went to 
an employment agency and they told me 
about this eating-house job. I didn’t know 
anything about Coyote Springs. It sounded 
sort of rough and I| was afraid it might not 
be a nice place for a girl waiting on table 
and not knowing anybody. I thought a 
plain band ring might be some sort of 
protection, so I—I bought this one on the 
way to the train the day I left to come 
here. . . . Itisn’t even solid gold; only 
plated.” 

Fred Johnson pointed his nose to the 
stars and heaved a tremendous sigh. 

**And all this time,” he exclaimed, ‘I’ve 
been cursing myself for being in love with 
a married woman! . . . June, dear, is 
that engagement broken?” 

“Do you need to’ask? Didn’t I tell you 
it was nothing more than a mistake?” 

“IT hate plated jewelry,’ re »marked John 
son rather irrelevantly. “It’s the re val 
thing or nothing with me. . . How’ll 
you trade for a plain band ring, solid gold 
one that'll wear as long as you live?” 

June considered this proposal for several 
seconds. To Johnson the silence seemed to 
last for hours. Then the girl shook her 
he vad and slipped down from the truck. 

“No,” said she, ‘1 wouldn’t trade; thank 
you just the same.” 

But there was something in her voice 
which made Johnson turn and look at her 
She was twisting at the dull yellow circ- 
let. At last it was in the palm of her right 
hand. 

“T never could learn to throw,” 
“Not very far anyway.” 

Fred Johnson fairly bounced off the 
truck. 

** Allow me!” said he. “I’ve got the best 
throwing arm on this desert !”’ 

And he threw the plated ring out into the 
darkness—threw it so far that they never 
even heard it fall. 


said she. 


THE GLASS-HOUSE WORLD 


Away with the two-inch pipe between 
two continents! Away with all the little 
detective-minded people at each end of it 
who think they know enough to turn on 
and off with a faucet what two continents 
think! 

Vv 

NOTHER cat Mr. Kent let out of the 

bag was this: 

“There is a disposition to resent any- 
thing like American domination or Amer- 
ica’s speaking in a strong voice at the peace 
table, manifesting itself in an undercurrent 
of criticism and in a minimizing of our 
American effort in France. This is on the 
part of the politicians and not the people. 
The people merely wish complete insurance 
against war.”’ Another was this: 

“Since America came in, America has 
held all the big cards, the politicians say.” 

Another 

‘European statesmen who have been big 
figures during the war chafe a little now 
and feel that they are going into obscurity 
unless they can say: ‘We got this for 
France.’ ‘This is what we got for Eng- 
land.’ ‘We got this for Italy.’ The strength 
of America’s position with the Allies is that 
there is no one who wants to say for Amer- 
ica: ‘I got this for America.’ 

‘Il am giving the talk of the inner Amer- 
ican circle in Paris as retlected not only by 


(Continued from Page 4) 


the ablest American correspondents but by 
some of the very highest and most impor- 
tant diplomatic, military and naval Amer- 
icans there. Every American in Paris 
knows the facts, and President Wilson 
knows them.” 

These are the statements or the sort of 
statements the newspapers wished they 
could suppress. 

Mr. Kent's letter was almost the first 
indication in the newspapers with regard to 
the sort of thing that anyone with any 
imagination about the French knew must 
be happening in Paris. Nothing could be 
more dangerous or make people more sus- 
picious and more unmanageable than to 
keep up this steady persistent stream of 
impressions that everything we read has 
been doctored. It is bad enough to fool 
people, but to give them a dozen indica- 
tions on every page that you are trying to 
fool them 

We are tired in America of being con- 
fronted with bureaucratic and formal news. 
We are weary of all these little wooden gods 
of silence that are being stuck up at us with 
blank pleasant faces, who put on a holy 
look of saying something when they know 
and we all know that nothing is what they 
are trying to say 

If Paris was full of whispers against Amer- 
icans, no matter how’ unreasonable they 


were, it was dangerous tosuppress them from 
Americans. If the French or some of the 
French were full of resentment against th« 
interference of the Red Cross, no matter 
how unreasonable it was—when the fate of 
the world turned on the French people’s 
understanding us and upon our knowing 
how to make them understand—the gossip 
instead of being hushed up should have been 
published and met. To act intelligently one 
must have the facts as they seem to people 
and sort them over and make a diagnosis, 
and then operate on the diagnosis. 

The last thing for us to do, the last thing 
we really want done by the French censor 
or by our own, is the hushing up of the 
criticisms of America in France. We wish 
to dramatize ideas that would silence the 
criticisms. We wish to select things to do 
and things to say in France, and to do and 
say quick, that will make the criticisms ab- 
surd. We have to have our diagnosis. If 
the censor interferes with our diagnosis he 
interferes with the fate of France, the fate 
of America, the destiny of all free peoples. 

The fact that our American newspapers 
have been caught in the act of very seri- 
ously siding with the European censors, no 
matter how sorry they may be for it in this 
particular case, and no matter how foolish 
they may now see it was, is suggestive of 

(Continued on Page 73 
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Spring-needle underwear is made throughout by the knitting methods ordinarily applied only to cuffs and ankles. ite 
perfect body--contact and does not stretch out of shape. Made with an extra mile of thread, it possesses an extra year of wear 
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Another Mirro Luminary 


Convex Sauce Pan—8 Quality Distinctions 


HINK of Mirro Aluminum as more than un- 

usually beautiful, mere than unusually convenient, 
more than unusually durable. Think of it as time and 
fuel saving—a shining aid to better meals—the ware 
that most truly reflects good housekeeping. 


This Mirro Convex Sauce Pan, for instance: Note 
the eight splendid features that instantly commend it 
to the discriminating home-keeper. Then remember 
that it is this same quality which has made the entire 
Mirro line such an unprecedented success everywhere: 

(1) This shows the hollow steel handle, comfort- 
ible to the hand. (2) Tightly-rolled, sanitary bead, 
tree from dirt catching crevice. (3) Inset cover pre- 
vents ments over. 


The bead of cover is upturned, and thus pro- 


tected against steam and liquid. (5) The rivetless, 
no-burn, ebonized knob—an exclusive Mirro feature. 
(6) Convex sides prevent contents from pouring off 
when liquid is being drained. 


(7) Famous Mirro finish, and **(8), the Mirro trade- 
mark stamped into the bottom of every piece, an 
identifying mark of Mirro quality throughout. 


Aluminum is the modern kitchen ware. But be 
sure that the Aluminum you buy is Mirro, remem- 
bering that Mirro Aluminum, with its many unusual 
features, is sold at a price that is truly moderate. 
The better dealers everywhere have it. 


Aluminum Goods Manufacturing Company 


General Offices : Manitowoc, Wis., U. S. A. 
Makers of Everything in Aluminum 
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(Continued from Page 70) 
what a grim hold the Germans’ censor idea 
has got on the modern mind and how re- 
lentlessly we must all look out at every 
point and resent at every point the censor 
principle’s being used against us. 
vi 

NE day not long ago during the war it 

was whispered to us that the French 
were charging America rent for the use of 
the trenches. 

There were two ways to act about this 
fact: One way was to hush the fact up, and 
the other was to put more facts with it. 
Possibly the French Army itself was pay- 
ing rent to the farmers whose farms were 
being ruined. Possibly the English Army, 
too, was paying rent. Possibly the fact 
could be advertised, too, that the farmers of 
France were paying more than their share 
for the price of peace for the world, and 
that some arrangements for having all the 
farmers of the world share the sacrifice with 
them would have to be made. 

If the censor deals with the first im- 
pressions of crowds of people he has to hush 
things up, but if he takes for granted that 
they are capable of second and third ones, 
and knows how to make them, he sees the 
way to free speech. It looked to the censor 
as if the whole plan of recruiting an enor- 
mous army in America could have been 
stopped in a week by a good fact that hada 
bad look like this. 

But suppose the worst the censor feared 
had happene? and the fact had got out 
and the papers had been full of headlines 
about it. The other facts, which would 
have had to come out afterward, would 
have touched the hearts of all American 
farmers when they thought of the facts 
they had never even dreamed of —both of 
what was happening to French farmers 
and what the French farmers were giving 
up for the peace of the world. Censors nat- 
urally and temperamentally call people 
fools a hundred times a day. Censorship is 
the profession of calling people fools. Cen- 
sors are special detectives in all the new 
kinds of fools people can possibly think up 
and be. The censors in this case decided 
that a hundred million people would allow 
the fate of a world to be sidetracked by a 
horrid stupid unfinished rumor about the 
French. They did not see that the people 
who demanded more facts would have got 
them, and that the whole incident would 
have been the means of drawing the two 
nations together and of making them look 
at each other’s unguessed problems with 
human sympathy, honesty, and imagina- 
tion and common sens¢ they had not before 
dared to dream of in dealing with one an- 
other. Free speech censors itself if there is 
enough of it. 

To cure a lie let it lie itself out of breath. 
To control a liar let him give himself 

People who believe in censorship to-day, 
who are taken wit! i np when they 
see a truth, are alike in one other respect: 
They are governed by the superstition that 
crowds have only first impressions. The 
idea that crowds have second impressions 
and third ones, and the idea that the way 
to handle the truth in a crisis—with 
crowds— is to drive through to these second 
and third impressions that crowds have 
and are bound to have about it does not 
seem to have occurred to people affli 
with censorship coma. Being ste 
impotent in producing second and 
impressions they call crowds fools, and say 
crowds have no second and third impres- 
sions. The way America entered the war 
illustrates very effectively the way we are 
going to enter into a world state of peace. 
America entered the war by alternating 
between impressions, now on one side and 
now on the other. 

It was the freedom of comment and the 
many-sidedness of impressions crowds of 
people in America were confronted with 
every day which at last made the American 
people enter the war with such amazing 
and incredible whole-heartedness. The way 
to get deep and thorough results with 
crowds is to drive through to their second 
and third impressions. This means a mili- 
tant, a manly attitude toward truth, a re- 
fusal to let oneself be bullied and paralyzed 
as most censors are by the first two-inch 
impressions or the first eight-by-nine-inch 
impressions of crowds. 
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A\oe the nations in this war have been 
growing, except Germany. They have 
been heaping up German virtues in them- 
selves. From August 4, 1914, the people 
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of the Allied Nations have been coming | 
alive the way people always come alive, 
the way young people and all lively old 
people do, by being forced to consider the 
virtues of their opposites. Germany even 
during the days of her victories kept going 
under more and more because she kept on 
being attracted only by her own qualities, 
because she had been getting rapidly every 
day since August, 1914, more and more like 
herself. 

With the peoples of other nations Nature 
has been engaged during these same four 
years in searching out for them their oppo- 
sites. It is true that among the Germans 
during the war the people may have been 


| ete, 9 democratic underneath, and may 


have been getting ready vaguely a few new 
virtues underneath to use after the war 
was over, but among the Allies we have 
been using daily our new virtues to win the 
war with. We are facing at last the triumph 
of our hopes and the peace of the world be- 
cause we have been daily installing, daily 
keeping up new powers, because we are 
working out our new ideas as we go along 
and liking the way our new ideas work. We 
have seen Germany running her course 
with the ideas she began with, screwed up 
and tightened up to a breaking point. This 
screwing up and tightening up to the break- 
ing point, this process we have watched 
going on in Germany is one that one can 
see any day in any neurasthenic or para 
noiac—the process of ignoring checks and 
inhibitions, of lunging headlong into being 
insanely like oneself. 

When President Wilson goes over to 
France and says to Clemenceau “I think 
I am right about having a League of Na 
tions and about having it first, and I hope 
I can convince you, but perhaps you are 
right and perhaps you are going to con- 
vince me,”’ he strikes at once the keynote of 
what a League of Nations will have to be 
like, of the method and the spirit by which 
a League of Nations will have to be started, 
the method and spirit by which alone it can 
be made to work. 

Mutual free speech, free speech on a 
colossal and as yet incredible and incon 
ceivable scale between nations—in other 
words, mutual listening and mutual adver- 
tising and mutual dramatizing campaigns 
between nations, with money and men 
spent on them—on nations selecting things 
to do to nations in dramatic sequence, and 
selecting things to say to nations in dra 
matic sequence on the same scale of ex- 
penditure nations have employed before 
for armies and navies, U-boats and air- 
ships. 

Everybody admits that business con- 
sists not merely.in making commodities but 
in the rapidity with which people keep 
changing what they make for what other 
people make. Some of us who have thought 
we had ideas have come to see, not without 
disagreeable experiences and against our 
wil that the same is true of spiritual 
wealth or ideas. 

We have seen men going on ahead of us 
in their power tochange the minds of others 
because they enjoyed changing their own 
minds when they could get better one 
as much as they enjoyed changing other 
people’s. 

We have come to suspect the same prin 
ciple holds true of nations, and that the 
power of a nation to dominate turns on the 
rapidity and on the thoroughness of its 
exchange of ideas with other nations and 
the play of these ideas upon men’s atten- 
tion. The censoring of ideas, or impres 
sions of ideas, the interfering, that is to 
say, with the affinity of all live ideas for 
their opposites, the interfering with the 
law of mutual supply and demand 
thought—means the suicide of a nation’ 
imagination, a wholesale mutilation—as 
one sees in Germany—of the creative 
power and initiative of a people. 

The present degradation of the German 
nation—its sullen backing away into a 
third-class place in the world—is due to 
the fact that for fifty years the minds of the 
Germans have been flocked together like | 
cows and chickens and have been fed with 
what was handed out to them. So far a 
ideas are concerned Germany has been for 
fifty years what might be called a huge 
intellectual stock farm, breeding, milking 
and eating all under control; sixty-seven 
million people locked up for eating, locked 
up for breeding, and milked. 

If people prefer a more buoyant figure 
the nation has been run like a colossal 
chicken yard. The people have been taught 
to have their ideas come like chickens by 
knocking on a pan in Berlin; and they | 
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AS GOOD AS THEY LOOK | 


Through all the problems of war and recon- 
struction the standards of the CROSSETT 
SHOE 
stood fast. 


materials and workmanship have 


Demands of war have necessarily curtailed 
quantity of factory output, 
workmanship and material is of the same 


high standard. 


It is because of this steadily maintained 


standard under all conditions that discrim- 
inating shoe dealers are such real friends 

CROSSETT SHOES. They know all that the 
CROSSETT name stands for. They know 


that CROSSETT values are dependable. 


If you want comfort, durability, and fine lines 
look for the name CROSSETT branded on 
the soles of your next shoes. CROSSETT 
SHOES are made for women as well as for men 


‘rossett, Inc 
Mal North Abmeton, Ma 
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have been called to mating ideas in the 
same way—the color of the eggs, the fer- 
tilizing of the eggs, and the laying of the 
eggs to be stolen from them—all controlled 
by the censor. 

Someone who thinks he knows sixty-seven 
million people’s worth of knowledge has 
sorted out their knowledge, or rather the 
meaning and significance of their news, to 
them for fifty years. The appalling lack of 
morale; the colossal collapse the first mo- 
ment the censor, or Kaiser, was removed; 
the skulking away of the navy; the dis- 
solving of the spirit of. the army into a 
mist—are the world’s first object lesson in 
what is bound to happen if the right of spir» 
itual initiative, the right of cross-fertilizing 
ideas is taken away from a people, if the 
free passage of news is interfered with, and 
if new ideas have to have passports from 
the government before they will be allowed 
to go through to the people. 

Of course in speaking of Germany in this 
way—and I am speaking of the censor 
within the censor—it would be foolish to 
claim that ideas were kept away from the 
Germans or that the news was clumsily 
hushed up. But the emphasis and head- 
lining of the news, the meaning and signifi- 
cance of the news have been all arranged 
for Germans; news has been fed to them 
with a spoon. 

The question before America and her 
Allies is a very practical and immediate 
question. We have been having, and any- 
body can see we have been having, what is 
practically a two-inch pipe between two 
continents, a conduit for a flood of news 
out of which to create a new world. 

Are we going to make solemn arrange- 
ments such as our newspapers and our 


| censors are apparently making now to cut 


down the news to fit the two-inch pipe 
from Europe or are we going to make over 
our pipe to fit the news? A good deal of the 
suppression of the news is mechanical. 
There is bound to be little enough news, 
even on a sheer mechanical basis. For 
America to allow a censor at the European 
end of the pipe to add to the nothingness 
of what dribbles out at the American end 
would be German beyond belief. 

The one supreme question that we and 
our Allies to-day are facing in the presence 
of our children, and of history and of our 
own souls—the one supreme question that 
fronts us all up before the laughter of pos- 
terity, the question we have all got to line 
up to and be men with, is this: Now that 
out of the paw and the maw of the Ger- 
mans, out of the clutch of the soul of the 
Germans, we have pulled away our world, 
are we or are we not going to run it pre- 
cisely the way the Germans would? 


vir 
ATIONS have generally dealt with the 
truth before now, and before America 
came into diplomacy, as if truth were a 
kind of old New England parlor—curtains 
down, shutters closed so that the carpet 
would not fade; the sacred horsehair sofa 
of verity, only to be sat on and used when 
there was company on some special or des- 

perately polite occasion. 

The censor is the last lonely sickly rem- 
nant of the New England parlor we now 
have in modern life. His mind naturally 
takes to New England parlors and to the 
cold cellars of truth. I do not deny that 
a typical censor’s - nd may possibly be 
alive, that it may be living in a vague, 
creepy way, but not with anything hearty 
or real, like sunshine and dirt. The mind of 
a censor, if it could be taken out and pic- 
tured to look as it really is, would be like a 
potato in a cellar—pale, stringy potato 
eyes, stringing vaguely out and trailing 
away God knows where in the dark. 

America believes that the time has come 
for the New England parlor among nations 
to be overwhelmingly abandoned in mod- 
ern life. Nations must live in their windows 
now, and the symbol of diplomacy, of inter- 
national relations is the Peoples’ Restau- 
rant window, every nation with its sleeves 


| rolled up frying its pancakes in its front 


window, anybody coming in, anybody 
going out, everybody going by, the truth 
sizzling for everybody in a blaze of light. 
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HAVE stated the cheerful belief that 

the next thing the great free nations are 
going to do is to swing free, roll up their 
sleeves and make a real world—take the 
censorship, the spirit of censorship as a 
religion and as a method for nations, carry 
it quietly over to the edge of things and 
dump it over the ends of the earth. 
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The practical question remains: How is 
the League of Nations going to be able to 
get hold of the hushers and mummers in 
high places and do it? 

It may not be amiss for a minute to con- 
sider what hushers and mummers are like 
and why their minds work as they do, and 
what can be done with them by the League 
of Nations. 

Looked at pathologically a censor is 
really a virulent, panic-stricken case of anti- 
advertising. He suffers from a kind of coma 
of not letting people know things, a pa- 
ralysis of the motor nerves of knowledge. 

To know what he is suffering from is 
helpful in dealing with him. 

Like most diseases his trouble is based 
on a fear germ. When the truth was dis- 
covered one day about what a locomotive 
could do with a row of carriages on some 
rails one man objected to having railway 
trains allowed in the world because the 
locomotive would scare cows in the fields. 
When the truth about fire first leaked out 
the censor wanted to keep people from 
knowing it because babies might get lighted 
with it. 

The general working principle with a 
censor is that any idea which is so good 
that a dozen bad uses can be made of it as 
well as a thousand good ones should be 
hushed up. Censors do not know which 
they are more afraid of —the truth or the 
people; but they fairly lie down and cry 
when they see anybody having the nerve 
to try putting the people and the truth 
together. Censor-minded people are the 
only people a League of Nations has to fear. 
I have come to believe there is but one fear 
that needs to be looked out for in arriving 
at a real League of Nations, a man’s 
League of Nations. 

The one fear is the fear of human nature. 

I am afraid and afraid only of fear and of 
fear people and all their works. 

If the fear people and the fear nations are 
to be allowed to have anything other than 
associate membership and back seats on 
probation in a World’s League of Nations, 
why whiffle about with them and try hav- 
ing a World’s League of Nations, with 
them? A big, overgrown weak league, a 
league with a lot of afraid nations huddled 
together in it with huge silent white faces 
would be riskier than no league at all. A 
league composed of a few nations that are 
not scared, a small, select powerful League 
of Nations, of nations so vigorous, so 
shrewdly believing, so shrewdly open 
hearted, so shrewdly generous, so shrewdly 
disinterested that the scared people of 
scared nations outside, like Germans ani 
Turks, will wonder what they can do to 
their country to brace it up enough to be 
considered fit to belong to it would seem 
to be the sounder idea. The destiny of 
England and America is going to be, as 
time goes on, to see to it that this is the 
spirit in which the league does its work. 

The best way to start a League of Na- 
tions is not to start something that every- 
body or anybody who steps up with a 

wagger can belong to, but to start some- 
thing the way a good club is started, that 
has definite, dramatically indubitable per- 
sonal powers represented in it —the kind of 
club - ople want to make themselves over 
fo r, hoping they will be asked to join it. 

The league should be gin with what might 
be called an aristocracy of democracy, the 
nations that believe in democracy the most, 
nations that can make frank democratic 
methods in the interest of all work better 
than secret methods in the interest of a few 
and who are in the habit of doing it, and 
who know and are capable of making 
everybody else know that they do it. The 
league would then be dominated by fear- 
lessness, and everything it did would be 
based on disinterestedness and frankness, 
and other nations could wait to be accorded 
place and power in it in proportion as they 
turned out of office in their own nations 
censor people and fear people. 

The only kind of League of Nations that 
will work is a league so disinterested it can 
afford to be open, and so open it cannot 
afford not to be disinterested. The fate of 
the world turns in the next few months on 
picking out people, on putting forward in 
all nations a temperament, on putting into 
office in a League of Nations men who have 
the genius, the vision, the political religior 
and the political technic for throwing all 
their cards on the table, for turning hushers 
and mummers out of their jobs everywhere 
in all nations, and saying to the whole 
war-weary, fear-bored, censor-sick govern 
ments of a half-dead Europe: “‘ Face about! 

Concluded on Page 76) 
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Sucking winds 
prove the quality of your shades 


acc YEN'TS and everyday strains soon show 
4 the inferior quality of an ordinary shade 


It sags and wrinkles! It gets full of cracks and 


pinholes 

This same everyday usage proves the superior- 
ity of the famous Brenlin shades. Brenlin is made 
to resist strains. It is so prepared that it wears two, 


even three times longer than ordinary shades. 


The secret of Brenlin’s durability 


The ordinary shade is ‘‘fhlled’’ with chalk and 
clay to give body to the coarsely woven cloth. 
The buffeting of the wind, the little strains all 
“filling”? fall out Uply 
cracks and pinholes are left! 


shades get, make this 


Brenlin contains absolutely no *“flling sc It 
A special 
durability Brenlin 
Year after year, 
it hangs smooth and straight at your windows 
Not a crack nor a pinhole! You are delighted 
with the wonderful service Brenlin gives you 


is just a fine, closely woven cloth 


process gives it unusual 


wears an incredibly long time 


Expert care in every step of 
the process 


Of perfect Brenlin 
contains exac tly the same number of threads tn 
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finish, of perfect weave, 


shade material 


Free book on how to shade your windows 


nd for this attractive book today. It tells how uu car 
mak ? Cindou ind 7 whole home more beault! tu 
It ts d Atful wa ise the many charming Brenlin 
rs. Wit ve tt nd actual samples of Brenlin shade 
materia , , 


renlin 


the long-wearing window 


every square inch It is especially treated so 


that it will not sag, will not wrinkle 


Brenlin is tinted by hand with a scientifically 
prepared, expensive color which keeps it supple 
and reveals its beautiful, linen-like texture. “This 
color does not spot in the rain, nor fade in the 
hottest sun 


These shades are the most economical you 
can buy, for they wear two or three times as long 
as ordinary shades 


See Brenlin at your dealer’s 


Go to the Brenlin dealer in your town—see the 


many rich, mellow colorings he has in this 
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wonderful wearing material. You will be sure 
to find just the color you want for your home 


‘To have all your windows the same color on 
the outside, yet to have a pleasing variety of color 
schemes in different rooms, get Brenlin Duplex, 


one color on one side, another color on the other 


Make Sure you are getting genuine Brenlin _ 
try the famous Brenlin test in your dealer’s shop 
He will give you a sample of ordinary shade 
material and a sample of Brenlin. Fold the ordi- 
nary shade material and hold it to the light. See 
the cracks and pinholes in it. Now fold Brenlin 
Hold it to the light. It is unbroken 


no pinholes 


no cracks, 


Look for the word “‘Brenlin’’ 


the edge when you buy 


per forated on 


If you do not know where to find Brenlin, 


write us and we will see that you are supplied, 
hor windows of little importance Camargo or 

l.mpire shades give you the greatest value obtain- 
' - be 

able in filed shades. 

Chas. W. Breneman & Co., 2033 Reading 
Road, Cincinnati, Ohio—* "The oldest window 
shade house in America.’ Factories: Cincinnati, 
Q., and Brooklyn, N. Y. Branches: New York 
City and Oakland, Cal. Owners of the good wil 
and trade-marks of the Jay C. Wemple ¢ oOmpany 
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For Sport 
or Work— /.» ° 
THE reN 


Garter! 


bor stre 


E.2. 


GARTER 


“The One That Won’t Bind”’ 


Its wide webbing gives perfect 








support to the hose—and with- 
out muscle-binding, circulation- 


estriction and tightness. 


Insist on the genuine ae 8 

the ortginal wide-webbing garter. 
Single Grip E. Z.—35c, 50c, and $1.00 
The E. Z. 2-Grip—45c, 60c, and $1.25 


lf your dealer cannot supply you, do not accept a 


Mb itiliate Send Ats name and price to 


THE THOS. P. TAYLOR CO. 


Dept. S Bridgeport, Conn. 

























“STICKUMS 

Stick to their jobs. Anything broken? 

Table. chair. chtina, book? Our tish 

glue mends. Tubes or cans. Our 

paste and mucilage at stationers, too 
At ali Denmnioon dealers 


Bend to Dennison, Dept. G. Framingham, Mass. 
t The Handy Book 


OOTHON ence 













t \ f with 
MOOTHLON LRON Cl 
MENI \ Sea 


Wat it r 

6 oz. 251 Ib. 50c 
SMOOTH-ON MEG CO. 
Jersey City NJ USA 


Write for this 
FREE BOOK 


GIANT BEANS _ 





30 A GIGANTIC 
‘ J A & B. LINCOLN, Seed 
rowers & Importers > South LaSalle Street, Ch go, Nir 
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(Concluded from Page 74 
Here are a hundred million people signaling 
to us across the sea, millions of hearty 
Englishmen twenty miles across the Chan- 
nel, and millions of Frenchmen ready, too, 
who believe in making international con 
fession together, in beginning now all over 
with a clean breast of the earth, in starting 
honestly and openly, all of us together, a 
new world 
x 

\ HAT is the victory four million dead 

men have died for and which they 
have left to us—left to America and Eng- 
land and France and Italy to finish? 

The death of militarism, the death of the 
last and most desperate form, the final 
cheat of militarism, the militarism of the 
mind. The censor is Germany’s final blow 
at our modern world. Germany is not 
whipped until the last censor is dead. 

The Germans mock us. We silenced their 
gunsin four years. Did they put their hands 
on our mouths forever? 

Four million dead men lying fooled in 
their graves mock us. 

The only way to contradict Germany, 
the only way to keep the new war that 
Germany is now beginning from bringing 
civilization to her knees is to turn out with 
a sweep in all nations—so far as they are 
to be allowed to belong to our League of 
Nations—all hushers and mummers, and 
put in advertising men instead. 

By advertising men I mean statesmen 
who advertise ideas for a nation by select 
ing things for the nation to do which will 
make pe ople believe in it 

The thing for America to do in the 
League of Nations which will make all 
nations believe in America and make her of 
the most use to others and to herself is to 
dramatize and act out and insist on acting 
out her belief in open dealing, to dare her 
Allies to interfere with her acting out her 
belief that the cen orship or the spirit of 
cen orship or news control as applied to this 
present world business—whether applied 
by the Peace Conference, or by the League 
of Nations, or by the governments of our 
Allies, or by the officials of our own Gov- 
ernment, or by our own newspaper men or 
public men, or by crowds in majorities in 
America—is sheer, grim pro-Germanism as 
applied to thought; thought—the free 
raw material or world stuff out of which 
great nations are made. America proposes 
to deal with censorship as pro-Germanism 
in its most highly concentrated, most dan 
gerous and explosive form. 

If America and her Allies do not do this 
now, do not strike out in the League of 
Nations and show that they are different 
from the Germans, that they repudiate 
German militarism both of mind and body, 
if they cannot break with it and get people 
to break with it now when on every hand the 
horror of it and of how it works is fresh in 
the minds of all of us — how long will it take 
to break with it when people have for- 
yotten ? 

If it has taken us four years to put down 
a comparatively rudimentary, simple- 
minded and less-powerful explosive, like 
militarism, how much longer is it going to 
take us to put down Germany’s more pen- 
etrating, more subtle and dangerous explo- 
sive like suppressed news and suppressed 

peech? Militarism is a good, simple, hon- 
est, straight cannon-attacking — soldier. 
Censorship: is an odorless, invisible, pene- 
trating gas attacking everybody, attacking 
the very breath of life in all people every 
where with which they live their lives every 
day. The air we breathe throughout a 
world becomes charged with censor gas 
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A cannon stands up in a bluff, manlike 
plain way and says: ‘‘ This is a cannon!” 

Then it goes off. 

That is all there is to it. With a cannon 
people know in a way what is happening 
to them. With a censor no one knows. 

The German spirit, which tried to fasten 
down on us all the idea that might makes 
right, shall not make men believe that 
silence makes truth. 

Not in America, nor in England, nor 
among the freemen of France or Italy 
shall men stop fighting the German spirit 
all for a blank hole of a victory of merely 
not having our bodies shot at. Our spirits 
are now taking their stand beside our 
bodies. We are fighting a war all over 
again against Germanism moved over 
from free,easy, obvious fool-things, like guns 
and U-boats, to wise and terrible things, 
to deep, secret controlled cables, to great 
invisible fortresses of wireless stations, to 
secret-agent newspapers grappling in the 
dark for the attention of crowds. We are 
fighting from now on for the right of 
nations to shout what they believe on each 
other’s housetops; the right of nations to 
listen, the right of New York, Chicago, 
Paris and London to listen to each other in 
their own houses at their own telephones; 
the right of a free people to whisper in the 
streets! 

x! 

] IPLOMACY before this has consisted 

in a nation’s getting what it wanted 
out of other nations, no matter how other 
nations were going to feel about it in the 
next hundred years. The general idea of 
diplomacy was to get something out of a 
nation which the nation would be sorry 
afterward that it let you have. Diplomats 
were proud when they did this. The idea 
of what constitutes a gift for diplomacy now 
is precisely the opposite. We see now all 
diplomacy that proposes to conduct world 
peace as a kind of elegant horse trading 
between nations being brought to a stop 
full-head-on before all men’s eyes. The new 
diplomacy seeks to pick out something 
concrete, dramatic and revealing for a 
nation to do to other nations, something 
revealing for a nation to say to other 
nations, which the other nations will like 
better from day to day and from year to 
year and will be gladder of the longer they 
have had it. 


I saw the other day on the top of a sky- 
scraper in New York looking down from a 
window, “‘Buy Liberty Bonds,”’ in letters 
twenty feet long. Probably twenty thou- 
sand people, a great village of windows, 
flocked about it, saw the words flung out at 
them up in the sky. 

People did not use to conduct diplomatic 
negotiations with reference to the fact that 
thousands of people were sitting in win- 
dows looking down on the top of what they 
were doing. They have to now. Diplomacy 
to-day is exposed to crowds, to crowds of 
people looking down from above on the 
roofs where they plot. We must arrange 
for airplane diplomacy now. Little inno- 
cent facades for people merely to look 
across to have gone by. Fagades of diplo- 
macy from now on must be built with six 
exposures to them so that what men do 
shall be looked down upon, shall be looked 
up at, and shall be looked at across from 
four sides—exposed to the four winds of 
heaven 

Statesmanship after this is going to be 
carried on in glass houses, with the people 
of all the earth flocking by in the streets. 

The people are going to stand in crowds 
when they want to, looking in at the 
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windows as they are looking at the shutters 
of the Peace Conference now. 

The crowds in the streets of Paris and 
London and Rome, by their wholesale, in- 
credible demonstration of enthusiasm 
toward America when President Wilson 
arrived, have startled the secret statesmen 
of all nations; the crowds in the streets 
have tipped the scales of a world! The 
crowds in the streets, the sons and wives of 
those who have died to get the nations of 
the world to act together, have thrown the 
statesmen of all nations out of their little 
pathetic blind job of puttering with selfish- 
ness, of puttying nations together with se- 
crets, forever. The crowds in the streets 
have slipped in quietly before the drawn 
shutters, secret drawers and closed doors of 
officials and bureaus. 

The enthusiasm, the trust and expecta- 
tion that crowds in London and Paris feel 
toward America are inspired by the fact 
that America is a glass-house nation, the 
nation that does things in sight, the nation 
that cannot help thinking out loud—the 
nation whose beliefs and disbeliefs, whose 
thoughts, feelings, desires and prayers are 
revealing themselves, childlike, perennial, 
irrepressible as they go along. 


xi 
N‘ YTHING could be more preposterous, 


more nationally juvenile, than for 
America to step up pertly to forty older 
nations at just this time and—because she 
is the biggest and has the biggest money 
chest to sit on and lecture nations from 
tell the other nations what they ought to do 
and how they ought to do it. All we are en- 
titled to is to do things ourselves—the 
things that we do, in a way that is natural 
to ourselves. It is not because we feel su- 
perior in America, or disinterested, that we 
propose to European nations to make a 
national stand for dealing in the open in 
forming and in running the League of Na- 
tions. It is because we are humble about 
ourselves. It is because we see through 
ourselves that we request that all we do 
shall be done in the open 

We seem to have, owing to geography 
and circumstance, a momentarily more dis- 
interested look than some other nations. 

We hope we shall be as disinterested, 
perhaps, in a hundred years as we seem to 
look to some people now. 

In the meantime the one thing we want 
in the desperate need of the world is to hold 
on to all the disinterestedness we have. 
We want to arrange things so that we shall 
have to have more, and so that we shall be 
afraid not to have more. We want to be 
wedged into having more if we are to be, 
as we hope, one of the great, responsible, 
believed-in nations of the earth. The rea- 
son we stand for open dealing is a very 
simple, almost childlike reason. Here it is: 

One hundred million people trying to 
say ‘“‘Sh-sh!” to one hundred million peo- 
ple, while they are doing somebody a 
wrong, will have to say their ‘‘Sh-sh!”’ so 
loud that it will be heard round the world. 


This article began by making an allusion 
to the proverb that people who live in glass 
houses should not throw stones. 

It would like to end by saying that this 
proverb is an understatement. 

It would be truer to say: “‘People who 
live in glass houses cannot and will not 
throw stones.” 

This is why the best way to get a short 
cut to a powerful and efficient League of 
Nations is to make arrangements for all 
the nations along the street to live in glass 
houses. 
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ART-FUGS AND 
FLOOR -COVERINGS 
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GUARANTEE 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
OR YOUR MONEY WILL 
BE REFUNDED 
















A DAMP CLOTH WILL REMOVE 
SEAL IF IT STICAS TO Goons 





Th or New Kloor-Covering—3 Yards Wide Phe Gold-Seal Guarantee 
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MAGINE a floor-covering made in that Congoleum is the best value to b € it appears upon every two vards of 

such a splendid range of color harmonies found anywhere ( Hloor-Covering and 1 the fac 
that it can be used in any room in the ’ >) ] f ' rt-Ruy \ s look { 
Pe ae : Congoleum (2 Yards Wide) ( n Art-Rug. A look 
1wuse and three vards Wide ' ( } } It P 

, 9 Made i a Wide rane ttruct ‘ a . 

Ihat’s the new Congoleum G ld-Seal for those who prefer tl , t substitut tl 
Art-Carpets, the very latest addition to Gaorcovenne. Ahaslotely wat mn back ' 
the “Congoleum Line.’’ ‘The distinctive turv. Satisfact vuarante or mone ich | the G I I 
beauty of their patterns will surprise you. Price $1.15 per square me n } 


The extra width (//Aree vards ) means tewer C _ le ate A ot Ry 
) yO » ) rt 1gys 
and Rug-Borders 


f > adadit thece len | 
And, in addition, these wonderful Art- ts a mR yey ef 
° Make yours a Cor yeum Hlome | : : nd ‘ ( { 


seams—in many rooms no seams at all. 


m } } 
Carpets combine the four principal features : 
} P . I i | Art-( arpets where you I 
that have . . . ne ge 3 t 
that have made the Congoleum line famous: vines Gine caumeh aad 1 wane 
fiy st Absolute ly Sanitary —no dust -« ollec ting Rugs where the V are more t 
absorbent surtace Inv them with ¢ onvgoteum R i B | 
Second: \asy to clean—the beautiful patterns can either a light or dark oak pattern that look . | 
, nal 7 re 
be kept bright by simply using a damp mop a real hardwood floor 
a A } } . © \ « or heaurtiful canit { | 
Third: More durable than other printed Hoor- Thus you will secure beautiful sanit: J 
coverings coverings for every room at the owest 
. . cost, and lhiohte n the housework be 
Fourth: Most economical floor-covering you - 
} ’ 1 are the prices ( yngoleun Ir? Ku 
can buy. Comes in rolls three yards wide Pg 7% ; “1 
] 719 ' size, $8.75; «9 foot size, $10.60 x9 
and retails at $1.25 per square yard rane $12.75. ¢ 10 er 14 a ‘ < 
a é . : oot size, Bl. - YX oot siz $14.85; TI ( | ‘ 4 
I he final test of any Hoor covering 1S 9x12 foot stze $17.00 iC ongo Culm ( ompany 
; . ; : d J ; ° 
its service on the floor. And that’s where ( 


. : a neoleum Rug-Border is sold in any length | TW « 
Congoleum wins. “Thousands of house by dealers: 36 inches wide. 90 cents a sau nt (Gave ey 


wives have proved to their own satisfaction yard: 24 inches wide, SU cent 
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Phe contidence purchasers have in the performance ol 


the Overland Motor Car is the direct result of the pride 
of Overland owners. For ten years public appreciation 
has been our sole aim and guide. The Overland Motor 
Car today reflects the best of our great engineering ex- 


perience and production facilities. ‘he car’s reputation 


WILLYS-OVERLAND, 
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action in driving it. Thus the friends of owners form an 
ver larger proportion of our customers. ‘Phe constantly 
Nere asIng sales of the Model O° shown here now number 
nore than one hundred and titteen thousand cars. ‘The 


rice this season Is Sods 39 t. oO, b, Toledo. 
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HETHER your furniture has a dull finish or a 
highly polished surface, try Lyknu on it and 
you will understand why this quality polish is so en- 
thusiastically recommended by women everywhere. 



















Lyknu does not impart a gloss to dull-finish furniture or cover 
the surface of highly polished furniture with a sticky, dust- 
collecting coating of grease, gum, oil or wax. 


Lyknu cleans so thoroughly that it restores the full beauty of 
the original finish given your furniture by its makers, and leaves 
the surface clean, hard and dry—just like new. 


PhUe UAT COT Corp ay 
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a ya The Right Way to Use Lyknu 
ve \ - 


P Only one cloth needed; only a single operation. 


; (1) Shake bottle well, (2) Moisten a piece of 
GQ . cheesecloth by holding it to mouth of bottle, (Do not 
. saturate cloth; simply moisten it.) (3) Go over 
furniture with dampened end of cloth, rubbing until 
surface is dry. (lt is not necessary to go over furni- 









ture a second time with a second cloth.) 


Three sizes: 25c, 50c, $1.00 


The 50c bottle ig the popular size 







Try Lyknu today! If your dealer 
does not carry it, send 25e¢ and his 
name and address for bottle mailed 
postpaid. 








Lyknu Polish Manufacturing Company 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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rave you nothing, dear, at all; 


stole your dream when d 


light dies. 
What comfort can your age reca 
What ash of roseate-colored skic 


Or afterglow of memories? 





As one who gathers, all the day, 
The early April violet, 
And cannot put its thought away, 
ts blue between the 1 
set— 
Through seven heavens I see 
you yet! 
From Green Leaves, by Anna 


Fenwick Marsh 





TELEGRAM FROM MRs. 
HAMILTON MIMMS, PINE- 
FOREST, SOUTH CARO- 
LINA, TO MRs. JAMES DE 
CHATAIGNER MARSH, 
GREENLEAVES PLANTA- 
TION 

For heaven’s sake, who was 
the man?—LILy. 





FROM ANNA MARSH 

TO Lity Mims 
EAR LILY SUE: I 
wonder whether 
there is any question 
onearthorin heaven—since 
you drag that in—which 
you would not be capable 
of asking. Had I wished to 
divulge the name of the 
man I should have done so 
in the form of a dedication. 
Of course your dear little 
feelings will ruffle them- 
selves up at being treated 
like the multitude; but, on 
my honor, if my secret heart 
is to be searched by any- 
body I prefer the searcher 





Al rlaWw 


since diced By BEATRICE RAVENEL Man that you wll n 


misunderstand what I am 





f die | 





about to say and that you 
will forgive me if wrong. I 
refer to your poem, A Debt 
It is undoubtedly true that 
I was at that time strongly 
attracted toward you; but 
it is also true, as I have re 
peatedly assured Mrs. Jen 
kins, that no woman in my 
life could have so amply 
filled the place in my affex 
tions which she occupies 
It would be a matter of 
genuine regret to me to feel 
that the thought of any 
lasting unhappiness which 
you might have caused me 
is still troubling your mind 
Believe me, my circum- 
stances are now entirely 
satisfactory. For an ideal 





marriage and a prosperous 
commercial career—in the 
wholesale hardware busi- 
ness I have reason to be 
thankful. With the hope 
that your life has been 
equally happy and that 
your literary ventures may 
be entirely successful, I re 
main 
Sincerely your friend, 


Wm. UpTON JENKINS. 


ANNA MARSH TO 
Lity MIMMs 


iy AR Lily Susanna | 
have racked my brain 
until it creaks and I cannot 


remember who this impos 


I 





ble person i He just 
isn’t As | promised to let 
-—__} you see the letters I shall 





to be a perfect stranger. 
He will mercifully forget; 
and he will never be unduly 
interested anyway. To live with your confidences looking 
pityingly at you from the eyes of an intimate friend would 
be insufferable. Women have frequently been murdered for 
knowing too much; and I don’t wonder. I already live in 
a cloud of witnesses. Most affectionately, NANCY. 


P. S. Chat demanded the same thing, and I told him 
that every well-regulated woman ought to possess a 
secret to carry to the grave with her and I almost thought 
that I should have this one for mine. 


FRoM ALAN DicBy, NEw York, TO ANNA MARSH 

Y DEAR NANON: I opened your little book this 

morning, and the Past fell into the window like a 
balcony rose and perched on the arm of my chair. Did 
you ever perch on the arm of my chair in the old days? I 
fear that you were far too dignified. Somehow you man- 
aged to convey the impression that you might have done 
so had the solar and the social systems been constituted 
more humanly; so, you see, the principle remains the 
same. 

How many old days ago was it when we two parted? 
Reckoned that way, they seem horribly many. It was not 
in silence and tears, however; I am sure of that. I retain 
a vivid picture of a chattering station, and rain, and the 
spice of carnations cutting the smoke smell, and a lot of 
kissing girl friends. And Alan Digby grinning with a dry 
mouth, and savagely glad that Nanon was going home to 
some place in the South that was farther away from the 
world than Cairo or Archangel. Yes; glad! 

I could sleep again. I could order my life sanely and 
soberly. Lord, how young we were! We believed that 
life was a thing that might be ordered. And mine was 
going to be something really nice and illuminated, poise d 
like a crystal in the shrine of some very select god, whose 
dreams might be caught there by devout worshipers of the 
literary haute noblesse. I hadn't an idea yet of what those 
dreams were going to be like; but they would certainly 
be tremendous and very different from what they actually 
were with Nanon running about. 

I could forget you. I could at least stop the universe 
from learning all your tricks. I could walk along the 
country lanes without jumping when the leaves trailed 
over my cheek with Nanon’s finger tips. I shouldn’t find 


“You Might Put Up With That Kind of a Solitude &@ Deux —or Trois —or More" 


the purple night—we all looked into the purple night a 
great deal—looking back with Nanon’s unconscious eyes. 

Because that you were unconscious of my feeling I had 
no doubt. Not for a second did I fool myself—I hadn't a 
chance. Sometimes I thought that Thorndyke had. 
Poor chap! You’ve heard about him, haven’t you? 

But I had every confidence in your passion for scientific 
research. Once you knew that you had me I should have 
been on the operating table in a jiffy, and your delightful 
fingers would have been clipping my nervous system loose 
and laying it upon a charger. I should have furnished 
a monograph. You were madly interested in biology. 
You were like the queen who loved to look upon a man, 
though from a different point of view, being as impersonal 
as a human woman ever gets to be. A man’s relation to 
you wasn’t the problem at all; only his relation to himself. 
Exasperating infant! Psychology inflamed you; not 
passion one little bit. And, as you ingenuously admitted 
once, men’s souls had to be surprised through their emo- 
tions; they didn’t exhibit them to their Platonic friends. 
Cold-blooded little demon, you positively flirted in the 
interests of science. 

But the point is that you knew all the time, and you let 
me go undissected. Why? Were you moved by some 
small ghost of pity? Or was it Thorndyke? 

May I dare to hope that you will answer this letter? 


Very sincerely yours, ALAN DicBy. 


P. S. You must remember me. Have you read my 
books? Think before you spe ak Not to have read 1 
books is a confession of illiteracy. I was dark and romar 
tic before the hair got thin in the middle. And I talked 
Verlaine and my own works by preference, and I ate m) 
full share of the candy. 


FROM WM. UPTON JENKINS, CLEVELAND, TO ANNA MARSH 
Y DEAR MRS. MARSH: 1 have read with great 
interest and enjoyment your volume of poems. It 

was sent to my wife by a friend who informs us that it is 

prominently placed among the holiday offerings in the 
shops and is having a good sale. Poetry is hardly in my 
line, but the recollection of our college days, when you 

were prominent in our little literary set, impels me t 

write you this line of congratulation 


send them, though I think 
it anything but nice of me 
Yes; IT remember Alan. Yes; I answered him. What a 
silly question? 
I have been doing the usual things one does on a planta 
tion—seeing that the vegetable garden keeps up with the 
season; and that the grist goes to mill before the hominy 


runs out; and that the servant if you can cal em 
that do what has to be done; and living with the chicl 
ens. No matter how I try I cannot love chicken he 
are so unintelligent. They make me lose my faith in the 


unswerving righteousness of instinct, which I hac al.ay 
managed to hold on to before I became intimate with hens 
Did you know that many of them have no more materna 
feeling than an Ibsen heroine? They leave their eggs half 
hatched—sometimes on the very eve of fulfillment! They 
desert their little ones or take violent fancies to other 
people’s. They seem to feel, like Lady Harmon, that thes 
drew the wrong children. My henhouse is nothing but a 
Doll’s House. 
Pigs are different; they are Nature undefiled. Wher 





ever our pigs have the happiness of becoming 1 hers | 
am delighted and Chat cheers up. He really has had a 
hard time since the war bey | busine 
evaporated, and the pl: | 
of the economic problem ‘ a ! 
and the markets that " 
sions are paid, our lovel ibbages and potatoe ! ! 
very little cash. We live on the country; which me 
great deal, though it does become a trifle monotor 
eat your way through a crop of tomatoes or melons be 
they happen t ‘ n and spoil the same 
A dollar to 1 ! the harve 
doe w hie ike ‘ { ell Isl 
in a flush of 1 n ‘ 1 the 4} Q) 
hope lie ! 

Wha VO ( ne ha 
greed strain Phe pst e I ind t! aor 
achieve the correct amount of embonpoint We have one 
little sow that is a perfect Medici Venus of a pig ! 
even she is not Vere de Vere enough she would make a 
tunning war poster, lying with her piglings ranged beside ' 
her in an accura nd greed re , all isned wit t! 
ame dull ay t r and of a ravishing su f 
line. What Chat yearns for by day and drean fbyt 


Continued on Page 85 
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Money-Makers 


“VY KNOW that Goodyear Pneumatic Cord Truck Tires have helped me 
to make more money because they have speeded-up deliveries and re- 


, 


duced the cost of making them.’ 


N the following paragraphs are given the 

reasons why Goodyear Pneumatic Cord 

Truck Tires have been adopted by Mr. 
James A. Lackey, engaged in contract hauling 
in Baltimore for fourteen years. 


Until a year ago he had used solid tires on all 
his trucks. Then he decided to find out if 
pneumatics would not reduce materially the 
time his trucks required to haul capacity 
loads of fruits and vegetables from railroad 
stations and steamship wharfs to commission 


merchants and markets. 


Accordingly, he placed Goodyear Pneumatic 
Cord ‘Truck Tires on one truck and, after 
testing it In comparison with solid-tired units 
for several months, detinitely determined that 
the Goodyears had increased the earning 


power of this truck. 


‘©The Goodyear Pneumatic Cord Truck Tires 
enable us to haul more loads 1n less time and 
at lower cost per load,”’ is the way he explains 
the fact that he now is re-equipping his three 
other trucks with the Goodyear Pneumatics 


as fast as the solid tires wear out. 


‘The 1!s-ton truck which has been all-pneu- 
matic-shod since March, 1918, is operating 


—James A. Lackey, Baltimore, Maryland. 


under the same general conditions that. it 
formerly encountered when traveling on solids. 
And yet, it is covering much more ground and 
delivering more miles to the gallon of gaso- 


line and to the quart of oil. 


“On top of these marked improvements in 
the operating ethciency and economy of this 
truck, I note that the cushioning effect of 
the Goodyear Pneumatic Cord Truck ‘Tires 
is a tremendous help toward keeping this 
mechanical condition. 


truck in excellent 


ee 


In fact, since applying these tires we have 
spent only a very trifling sum for attention 
to it. 


** 1 want to add that I find the Goodyear Pneu- 
matics extremely durable. ‘They have very 
tough treads that wear down slowly although 
compelled to run over bad pavements and 


areas littered with various sharp objects.”’ 


This record, like others of its kind, does not 
discount the solid tire’s ability in service for 
which it is fitted. But it does emphasize the 
correctness of the pioneer Goodyear Pneumatic 
Cord Truck Tires as equipment in hauling 
work where either speed, traction or cushion 


ing are prime factors. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 
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Adds Mileage to Truck Tires 


HE records of the Fifth Avenue Coach Company, of New pounding to shred them. The tires do not loosen or creep 
York City, show that from 1911 to 1917 they reduced when brakes are applied. And the wheels, being steel, conduct 











their tire costs from .0493 cents to .0078 cents a ———— the destructive heat of friction away from the tires. 
yer mile. A reduction of 8&4 er cent. These are the actual tire P ’ ‘ - s - 
F cost-per-mile figures of the Besides these tire-saving characteristics, there is 
, , if : Fifth Avenue Coach Co., ° ° e 
It is significant that during those years they gradu- ping anr p-ne distinctive appearance, strength that defies wear, 
ally changed over their wheel equipment, so that in ype gene crates resiliency that protects vital truck parts from the 
1917 their entire fleet of busses was running on steel 1911 049% extreme shocks of the road, and lightness that adds 
wheels. It is also significant that these lower cost oe pote to carrying capacity. 
records were made in spite of continually increasing sone pete ‘ 
: E : 8 1915 0150c Dayton Steel Wheels mark an epoch in truck wheel 
tire prices. 1916 .0108¢ : ‘ : 
1917 07% | construction. No truck so equipped has ever been 
Such tire-saving records are not unusual for steel“ — laid up for wheel repairs. Look for the name 
wheels. Users of Dayton Steel Wheels have found this true. Dayton on the spoke. 
For Dayton Steel Wheels stay round. Tires wear down evenly We have proof that Dayton Steel Wheels better truck perform- 
\ : y pe 
and give their full mileage—there can be no “wheel flats’ and ance. Send for it. 


The Dayton Steel Foundry Company, Main Office and Works, Dayton, Ohio 


Detroit 
Chicago 





Cincinnati 
New York 


Steel Truck Wheels 
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(Continued from Page 81) 

is a Duroc-Jersey, to be the honorable ancestor of the 
herd, a descendant of the famous champion, Orlando. 
After that we could simply wait and become rich auto- 
matically. But he would cost such a lot! Of course we 
vant some others, but, above all, that not impossible he. 
Now that the other trees are growing bald, the pines are 
more saliently lovely than ever. I shall not let the woods 
opposite the house be touched. Chat hates them. He 
las no taste for sweetest melancholy; they depress him. 
When I say they are beautiful he says: ‘‘ Yes, and ‘ Death 
is beautiful.’ I wish to heaven we could afford that hog!” 
Mamma writes that she and Agatha are deep in Red 
Cross work in Richmond. She says that Aggie finds it 
uch a resource and comfort. Of course you will see them 
when you go on. You can’t imagine how far away that 
life feels—the hurry, and the clothes; and even the talk! 
Shall I ever be able to conduct a polite conversation again? 
And, to prove that the world enjoys a like ignorance con- 
erning us, what do you suppose mamma sent the children 
the other day? 

Yes; he answered the answer. 
Affectionately, NANCY. 


Hair ribbons like sashes, and silk stockings! 


P.S. The little pigs are named Coosawhatchie, Salke 
hatchie, Pocotaligo, and Yemassee, after neighboring 
townships. No more family names 


FROM MICHAEL THORNDYKE, QUEBEC, DOMINION OF 
CANADA, TO ANNA MARSH 

NNETTE: Speaking of debts, I owe you an enormous 

lot. For a while to-day you made me outrageously 

young again; you gave me the blessing of forgetting 

Violets under the snow! One gets dead tired of snow here 

After an interval like this no doubt I ought to say How 
do you do?—properly—and give a brief summary of my 
activities, and ask politely concerning your Sut we 
never did meet like that. As you remember, our friend- 
ship was the kind that kept on growing all the while we 
were apart, like a banyan tree that becomes a grove if 
you take your eyes off of it 

So I shall begin with the snow. In the solarium, gazing 
through an acre or so of glass into nothing but snow, 
month after month, you can feel your hair turn white—I 
wish I could say your soil. But snow makes such an in- 

omparable back- 

ground. There never 
was a temptation 
like it 

You come out of 
war, you know, with 
devil pictures all 
over your brain 
They say that you 
outgrow them after 
a time—if you have 
the time! 

Looking into the 
snow is like studying 
musie—you grow 
sensitive to tones, 
cunning in classify- 
ing semiquavers of 
color. You told me 
once that your most 
beautiful memory 
was a flock of cranes 
against a pale sand 
bank, white on 
white, with the sky’s 
white fire beyond 
There is the entire 
palette in the snow, 
unearthly lilacs and 
escaping blues; and 
at sunset the whole 
thing becomes in- 
candescent. To see 
properly any single 
expression of this 
earth would take a 
eparate lifetime 

You are quite 
right. You never 
gave me anything 
that is, anything 
you could help giv- 
ing. I have been 
holding your little 
book all day, just to 
get the feeling of 
you, clear-cut with 
in outline, again. | 
There isn’t much po- 
etry in it, you know; 
you can do better. | 
But there is a deal of 
Annette; which is 
what I wanted. 


You remember that you used to gibe at my ungodly 
imagination. Set it going and it declined to stop until it 
had wound up the story and clicked the spring. Therefore, 
how should you have escaped? You've gone along beside 
me, with intervals—I concede the intervals—all my life. 
I always meant the journey’s end to be with you. 

I was poor. I was ugly. I hadn't the secret of success 
the open-sesame gesture that men like Digby are born 
with. I could hardly offer a spoiled young woman merely 
an ungodly imagination and a capacity for feeling that 
went straight down to hell. And in one of the intervals 
you married; and curiously enough I found that our story 
ended there. According to the higher ethics of our school 
of thought such an incident ought not to have bifurcated 
the path with such finality. Somehow, Annette, in spite 
of that daring —may I say, that dare-deviling—of yours, I 
was convinced that when you had definitely admitted one 
man to your guarded intimacy all the other men were out- 
siders. 

Then why am I speaking now? Because you began it 
You haven't forgotten; you saw and understood. How 
was I| to resist answering a call like that? Secondly, when 
a man has a limited time to talk he says the vital things 
first. And he has the world’s kind permission to be as out 
spoken as he pleases—right from the arteries 

Now don’t say: Please tell me all about it—meaning 
France. I’m not going to tell you anything about it. 
Look in the papers if you must know. I want you on the 
snow for a while, not devil pictures. Occasionally I ac- 
quiesce in leaving a scheme of planets that includes horrors 
like them. Sometimes I’m resentful. I have not drunk 
deep enough yet; I have not used my faculties sufficiently. 
My work, Annette—my work! It isn’t done. If I am 
dragged back from sleep it will be for that, not for you. 1 
have you. It will be to write the poems that ery for birth 
and that my smashed-up brain hasn’t the strength to 
bring forth weeping like Rachel! 

Your jeb’s the most important thing in life 

Generally I'm willing enough to go. I'm tired— inex- 
pressibly! And we did do the most urgent job of all; we 
turned the trick Perfectly worth while. After all I have 
had so much more than most. That ungodly imagination 
has been as good as a brace of lives; a magic casement, 
a drug, a friend—all together. Most of the men in m) 


“? 





Not for a Second Did I Foot Mysetf—I Hadn't a Chance 


company were younger than I; and precious few of them 
are left. I have given less than many The women —n 
God, the women! And the living pieces of men I have 
seen; and the blind! 

Perfectly all right. Perfectly conter 

There’s a funny little Sister who likes me e touche 
my wrist and says “Méchant! Up agair op loving 
that girl for one half hour, hein?"’ So good-b 

Write to me, won't you? MICHAEL THORNDYKI 


FROM ANNA MARSH TO LILY MIMMS 
dD" 1R LILY SUE: No, he was not, not, not the mar 
[ am almost ashamed that he was not. I ought to 


have seen 


to let 


I feel like a wretch and a cur for having promised t 


you see these letters; but, since you show suc 


h poor taste 
as to refuse to release me, of course I shall keep my word 
The children and the pigs are all well, thank you kind] 

So sweet of you to bracket them together 
Lovingly, NANCY 


FROM ALAN DicBy TO ANNA MARSH 
\ Y DEAR NANON: You have not answered my last 


4 three epistles. If you will stir up ghosts you must 
take the consequences and expect to be haunted. I am 
I find myself stopping in the midst of really urgent business 
to hold long reminiscent interviews with the creature or 
the arm of my chair. Do you remember this and do you 


recall that? The most unexpected curiosities come back 
Do you remember when poor Thorndyke started the 
Marcus Aurelius Club? Its motto was “Be not per 
turbed!"’—-and its object, necessarily, nothing in parti 
ular. It was interested in fostering a calm, contemplative 
frame of mind that was warranted to remain unexcited 


under any provocation. The first meeting, I believe, took 
on a few honorary members, like Lucrezia Borgia and 
Plato rr were they canonized? We certainly blackballed 
the Deity, because He regarded various matters entire 

too seriously The conversation concerned the Whol 


We were determined at that time to see any and ever 
thing in its relation to the Whole. The refreshments were 
all a trifle stale 


We had favorite puzzles that we were continually fra 


turing and putting together again. One hinged on the 
possibilit of a 
man's loving twe 
more, why b's 
tings ; yomen a 


the ime time y 
were rabidly aga 
this; you embodied 
the collective jeu 
ousy of your ex 
But you were very 
strong for the free- 
dom of the intelle: 
tual friendships of a 
woman with ar 
number of men 
Dear Nanon, l an 
consumed with cur 
osity to know what 


your husband call 


Ay yu A 1) 
FROM A MAI HW 
TO ALAN Dt 
FRAGMENT 
My hu ind 
ne Na ‘ \ | 
Ke al 
KrROM 1 HAE! 
iw j kf To 
\ 4 MARSH 
_ ‘ 
Loot % 
! le A 
if ‘ 
hit if 
1) pa 
tray ’ 
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preface, He ‘ 
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United States Tires 
are Good Tires 
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A Titan Among Tires 


The ‘Royal Cord’ is super-strong. 

It has more than enough strength in the carcass. 
More than enough thickness in the sidewall. 
More than enough toughness in the tread. 


The tire structure is built up of powerful, sinewy 
cords—tens of thousands of them in many layers. Each 
adds its individual strength to the tremendous sum-total 
of the tire as a whole. 

The layers of cords are placed diagonally in opposite 
directions. Each cord and each ‘ayer has free play— 
entirely unrestricted by cross-weave. Also, cords and 
layers are impregnated with live, springy rubber. 


So, in addition to giant strength, there is about the 
‘Royal Cord’ an aliveness and responsiveness that is 
amazing. 


Motorists who ride on ‘Royal Cords’ find supreme 
satisfaction in their use. Greater economy—a heightened 
comfort, a more positive assurance of safety. 


The ‘Royal Cord’ is one of five distinctive United 
States Tires—all good tires—all built with the surplus 
strength that means long life and lowest cost per mile. 
They constitute the only complete line of tires built by 
any manufacturer. 


No matter what type of car you drive, or what kind 
of roads you travel, there are United States ‘Tires that 
will exactly meet your needs. 


Also Tires for Motor Trucks, Motorcycles, Bicycles and Airplanes 
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Mothers Pride 


Baby—the idol of the household—whose health and 
comfort depend so largely on a Zenerous supply of ‘soft 
underclothes and dainty outer-jarments kept hy?ienic- 
ally clean and fresh. 

CRYSTAL WHITE—the pure, white soap, made 
ol vesetable oils, is mother’s favorite. It is entirely free 
of harmful injredients and is especially recommended 


for the exacting, requirements of baby’s laundry. 


PEET BROS. MFG. CO.—KANSAS CITY—SAN FRANCISCO 
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(Continued from Page 85 
He is the darling of the public; and, upon my soul, his 
quality is so excellent that you wonder why. Even I fee! 
a sneaking gratitude to him for saving that much of me 
from going out. 

If I am going out! Because this is the question that is 
now giving me furiously to think. 

There was once a morning when we cut classes and took 
to the woods without any lunch except some chocolate, 
and decided that one jolly world was really more than any- 
body had a right to expect. You were enraptured with the 
bowlders, sprayed and netted with new green, and with 
violets lapping them like blue waves. I never knew there 
were so many violets; you kept on seeing them when you 
shut your eyes. Just like your poem! We took a vast 
interest in a cloud of minute insects disporting themselves 
under the birches. Birches in spring veils were fresh to 
you. You stroked them with your long fluid gestures that 
eemed to vibrate straight through the air into my nerves. 
They’ve always looked like girls to me since. And you 
sang a song to the insects—something like this: ‘‘We are 
the favored Ephemere; we've studied religion. We are 
small, but so clever; we own the Forever and a circular 
psychical memory 

“They are sorry for us because we are as the beasts that 
perish,”’ said you. 

As old Hawes used to say, our interest in church milli- 
nery was one of our stigmata. It worked out so well in 
Rossettian verse. But when it came to the mystery of 
faith, under the mystery of lace and incense, we had a 
distinct feeling of intruding at a party to which we hadn't 
been invited. As for any claim to personal immortality 
or particular recognition of our negligible existences by 
the High-up One We flattered ourselves that we at 
least had a sense of humor. We should have been incapa- 
ble of such subliminal impertinence and conceit. All the 


same, I harbored a somber suspicion that you said your 
prayers every night 

When night comes, and the world begins to lose it 
color, some of us crawl home again. It’s cold for a ribald 


little beast to die alone out in the open. 

Being what you were, you couldn't escape Him 
knew that you were His beloved, Annette, 
you would have considered it utterly Philistine to admit 
the soft impeachment. Feeling as every k that 
the whole of life is ambushed against your precious safety 
it is surpassingly comfortable to leave you in the hands of 
the Great Lover. He can’t let anything particularly hor- 
rible happen to you. Never to you! 

I hope, just at the end, that I shall have a few good 
moments, and a sunset to ebb out with and the great 
crossbar of the window against the flames; 
Annette, on the snow— white on white. 


Yours, MICHAEL. 


You 


even though 


ver does 


and you, 


P. S. Little Sister, who likes me, said to-day: ‘‘You 
had a bad night. Once I had a wicked night with the 
toothache. I tried to offer it as an act of expiation for my 
sins. But so many sins— when one looks back one cannot 
see how, things being as they were, one could have acted 
otherwise.” 

Wasn’t that enlightened of her? 
woman to realize 

“So I tried to be glad 
Not repentance; only love 

Do you get it? 


You don’t expect a 


to suffer because He had suffered 


From Li.y MImMMS TO ANNA MARSH 


EAR NANCY: Youareahorrid woman! You ought 
to be ashamed of yourself. You are giving that 
strange Digby man the impression that Chat is the little- 
And you 


Probably between the lines you hint 


dearer-than-his-dog kind of husband mean to 
give that impression! 
that he beats you. And Chat is such a good sort 
better than you will ever get again. 

Thank you for the mammoth hardware catalogue which 
came with the other documents. 1 suppose that for the 
sake of old memories he lets you have what you need on 
the plantation at cost. 

I shall be in Richmond next week; so send the letters 
in care of Cousin Virginia. Of course I shall look up your 
mother and Agatha at once. Why Agatha should need so 
much more comfort and solace than anybody else is a 
mystery. Nobody believes she was so overwhelmingly in 
love with poor Jack Miner; and because he died before she 
could marry him and his fortune is no reason why she 
should give herself the airs of a mourning bride for the rest 
of her life. 

I know this sounds heartless of me, but I really believe 
that she makes capital out of it and keeps your mother in 
subjection by referring to her bereavement whenever she 
wants anything. She certainly spends more on her clothes 
than you do on your whole household. I have been a 
widow myself for several years, and nobody could have 
taken the situation more seriously. I hardly left my own 


much 


grounds for a year, and every day when the clock showed 
nine-twenty-five A.M. I burst into tears, that being the 
exact moment he left Pineforest for Paradise, as | devoutly 


But I never tried to 
people just because of it 
I hope my godchild is learning her letters. 


As ever, LILY. 


believe ride roughshod over other 


Love to all. 


P.S. My own husband sometimes called me Lil, but I 
never even thought he meant anything inconsiderate by it. 


FROM ANNA MARSH TO LILY MIMMS 
LILY SUSAN: Don't be absurd! 

expect a man to be interested in a 
ideally married? What would remain to be 

Oh, Lily, I’m growing young again! I'm waking up 
Little green leaves are coming out all over me. I wait for 
little excitements— and the mail—like a girl. Something 
impossibly delightful is lurking round any wood path 
Perhaps I’m falling in love! 

I wish I could see you read this. 

[ have broken my word about one letter, because by a 
perfectly reflex movement I[ sailed it into the fire before | 
thought. It was from a man who misunderstood. I met 
him the summer after I was engaged, at the Springs. He 
was the kind of man from the Far South who is trying to 
revive the pre-war type of gentleman and not succeeding 
very well. In hi 

For instance, Chat was no friend of his 
hunting he almost shot me by accident. You can under 
stand how this inevitably precipitated a declaration; he 
owed me one, to show there was no hard feeling. After | 
had snubbed him fairly well, he began to love me as other 
men hate, relentlessly and painfully. You see the conne: 
tion, don’t you? If I had been a little sympathetic he 
face and forgotten all about it; but 
metaphori 


EAR Do you 


woman who is 


» 


interested in? 


case the conception included a code 
One day out 


would have saved hi 


his face, instead of be ing saved, Was slapped 


cally, at least. It seemed outrageous to me to have word 
and gesture that were sacred to Chat used by this out 
ider 

His letter went into the cleansing fires, where I hope 
ome day he may follow it. I think he wanied to ascertain 






whether Chat was still in the ascendant; or whether thers 





yet, and a dearer one 

upheaval 1 ) 
worry about At first, he 
the Claimants, as he 
but now he is getting disturbed. 


Wus a nearer one 


Dear Lily, this good for Chat. Don't 


thought the whole affair of 


nim 





called them, the most gorgeous joke; 
He is begir ning to think 
more about than about the pigs; and that is such a 
triumph. When I told him | 
more letter unsettled 
markable thing occurred 
not nearly so dynamic a process as making a 
husband. He was wistful. 

“Chat,” I said, “‘it will be the most selfish thing i 
interfere. Here is something that l have never before seen 
outside of a book.”’ Chat’ conducted 
entirely by word of mout} ! 


me 
show him no 


the 


Was going to 


because they him, most re 


Making a poet out of a man is 
! 


lover out of a 
you 


court } ip 


“And they 


Was 
are the only real 
amusement that I have 

‘You have your children exactly as 
they do on the stage. It’s extraordinary how naturally 
melodramatic people become! 

‘‘Well,” said I tearfully, infected with the histrionic 
germ, “if you consider children an amusement! To me 
they are the most harrowingly serious things in life 
especially if we don’t s of this place.” 

They are! How they are ever going to learn anything 
formal is more than I can They read omnivo 
rously—down to the dictionary if there is nothing newer 
in the house. They ride anything. They are experts in 
swamp botany and zoélogy, and they know as much negro 
folklore as the most specialized more, 
there are things the negroes never tell to grown people 
for fear of being laughed at. But they slide out of regular 
lessons like eels. 

Sometimes I wonder whether, like the pigs, they 
the right strain. For instance, they are devoted to the 
creatures on the place; they name them after themselves 
and humor them in every way. I understand that; but 
what I cannot understand is how, feeling as they do, they 
consent to eat these same friends and brothers. Animals 
to them are simply people in a different shape. They often 
turn dinner into a funeral feast, greeting the piece de ré- 
sistance most gruesomely by its Christian entitlement and 
weeping into the gravy. But between weeps they eat it 
and ask for more. Juliana is the worst. She positively 
makes poems to pigs’ eyebrows while she devours them. 
It is horrible! It causes me to wonder whether they may 
not be cannibals at heart. 

And when I am not worrying about that, it is their 
manners or their education. So don’t grudge me a little 
distraction. I am living so many other lives that I have 
no time to live my own. And that is not normal. 

I want something utterly visional and unreal. I want 
to open a door into a tree and get into an enchanted inter- 
vale of solitude, where I can be by myself just for a little 
while, and rekindle my vestal fire, and play that I am a 
girl again. It doesn’t seem very wicked to me. It seems 
like a spiritual rest cure. 

Your godchild doesn’t like letters; so she won't learn 
them. Now, to anticipate the advice you, as a member of 


aid he sternly, 


make a succe 


imagine, 


because 


books 


lach 





89 
that large cla the married old maid, will give me, let 1 
inform you that there is no way in which to brit pa 
child properly. Either you must be too indulgent or to 
cruel, and you cannot know which until afterward. The 
child doesn't tell you A child is as secretive as a reli; 
And I have never believed in Procrustean bassinet 
Affectionately, NANCY 
P.S. I notice that in spite of your disapproval you still 
want to read all the letters 
FROM ANNA MARSH TO ALAN DicBy— FRAGMI 


DO NOT know how to write about myself ar 
I used to be so beautifully whole and 
When they caught Matho, the lover of Salammbo, they 
made him walk the length of Carthage while the 


leek and se 


women or 


either side tore at him with their long gold pins until he 
was one frazzle That is the way I feel sometimes at 
night. I lose my soul by the slicing process. What's left? 


FROM ALAN DicBy TO ANNA MARSH 
EAR NANON 


very.moderate allowance: 


Seventeen letters in two 


I don't care 


I 


what anybody 





says. Some of them deserve nice allusive— not illusive 
answers. I'm becoming superstitious about those days on 
which | do not say, at least, Good morning, Nar : 
Nothing goes right on those lost day 

I try to think of you in the countrs You belo i 
crowd. A spirit portrait of 1 would show a fence he 
midst of a ring of oppone pinking them one after the 
other. What do you sharpen your wits on? All | can see 
is a composite of Sout ind pla a Stately 
white colonnade at the enue with ta ol 
moss casting extraordina ieross the distance 
Let me add a hedge of immemorial box and t le f 
roses and jasmine. Or 0 late f he And the 
bloods of the neighborhood ride over or equa blooded 
horses and drink tea is it tea? out of a gipant irn 
At least poured out of that. I suppose the i vut 
of spode cup You might put uy tha nd of a 
olitude a de or tro yr more 

I wish | were one of those you i No, I don’t. 
] hh we ere where e used to be and were to do all 
0 t ALAN 

P.S. So he calls you Nance! Does he beat you? 


FROM ANNA MARSH TO FRAGMENT 
Ip e that I am lone What I 


bee have no right to ) t ) ‘ 
have may be as absorbing to my consciousness as what 


you have is to yours 


ALAN DIGBY 








There is a bit of swamp near us. We live on a ridge full 
of pines and oak An unseeing humar 1 ili that 
swamp the loneliest thing in the w 1. Evergreen ce 
and magnolias bar the sky from it all the year round 


Queer flowers with no names follow each other along the 


purple spiders on wires and pink mists and 
bunches of poisonous mock fruits. But if you told it that it 
was lonely it would blink its watery } 
“Lonely? With all these undersides of leaves to look at?” 
It is as full as it can hold of a crowded intensive life. 
I EAR LILY: 1 deny that they are love 
challenge you to find the word even in any 
I hope that you are not so narrow-minded at 
to pretend to misunderstand an intellectual friendship. If 


crawling pools 


eyes at you and sigh: 


ANNA MARSH TO LILY MIMM 
letters I 
of them 


your age a 


so, | am sorry for you, As ever, NANCY. 
P.S. I wouldn't meet the man for the world! Do you 
think I would destroy that lovely magazine mirage \ 


that I don’t live in any columned and landscape 


dened mansion, surrounded wit! 





iveried retainer 


FroM ALAN DicBy TO ANNA MARSH— FRAGMENT 
4 yew: preface is the most difficult thing I have ever had 


} 


worse even than collecting is poe! 


fugitive 


ntr When he 


ilmost great he was as apt as no 


o do; 


with a vengeance—from all over the 


had done something t tt 
toss it to a provincial newspaper. There never was a mat 
who knew so little of getting on in the j 

I suspect you could tell me a great de ibo he more 
intimate view of life that he struggled up to; but you 
won't of course 

At least I may write about my work if not about other 
things? If there is anything decent in it these day 
comes from them A DD. 

From ANNA MARSH TO ALAN DIGBY 
N°; I WILL not say that I want to see you agair J 
do not 

You know there are days when the dreams will not come 
right. You cannot make yourself happy by any mot 
the will 

When I feel like that I go away by myself among 1 


trees and sit under the warm unconscious slumb 


boughs. The water looks like a happy blind gir 


Concluded on Page 93 
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Announcing Two 











REPUBLIG 


The “Yellow Chassis” Trucks 


Perfected from experience in building the 


more than 50,000 Republic Trucks in use 


Founded on experience gained through building and 
watching the performance of more than 50,000 motor trucks, 
Republic announces two improved models. 

These improved Republic Trucks have been developed 
from a careful study of the needs of motor transportation in 
every industry and business and under every road, load and 
climatic condition encountered in the 27 countries in which 
the “ Yellow Chassis’’ Trucks have served so well 

In basic design they adhere to standard Republic prac 
tice; which has amply proved its correctness through five 
years of constantly increasing public confidence. But there 
have been many refinements of details and improvements in 


design to give increased service value 


Continental motors of the newest type are used in both 
models; a Four Speed Transmission gives greater flexibility 
and more power in the low speeds; Oilless bearings supplant 
grease cups on the brake shaft bracket and brake pedal; en 
larged radiators give increased cooling capacity equal to any 
emergency. In fact, every improvement that could be 
logically dictated from Republic’s vast experience in all kinds 
of hauling—both in peace and war—has been incorporated 
in the Republic INVINCIBLE and the Republic DREAD 
NAUGHT. They are ready for immediate delivery. 


More than 1400 REPUBLIC Service Stations insure 


continuously satisfactory service to every Republic user. 


Republic Motor Truck Co., Inc., Alma, Michigan 






that serve so well 

















Model 19—Republic INVINCIBLE $2395 


“4 
{ 
’ 
:| 


Built by the Taraest Manufacturers 





- —_— 
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Improved Models 





Model 19-Republic INVINCIBLE 2-2’ Tons 


This sturdy, well balanced truck will handle a wide control operating in ball-in-socket joint gives extreme flex 
range of hauling. Its Continental Red Seal Motor develops ibility. Drive, two piece shaft, tapered at ends, with three 
universal joints and supported at center by self aligning 
bearing. Rear spring suspension constructed according to 
government design. Wheels are artillery type; wheelbase 


28.88 horse power at 1000 r.p.m. A late type, float-feed car 
buretor insures fuel economy. Constant speed oil governor 


holds truck to rated speed and delivers full power at all speeds. 144’, optional 168” — Firestone pressed-on tires 36” x 4” front, 
Four speed selective sliding gear transmission with center 36" x 7” rear; Pneumatics, extra price 
Model 20-Republic DREADNAUGHT 3%T. 
— 
oae epu 1C 2i10ns 
Here is a truck built with ample strength and power for Two piece drive shaft, tapered at ends, with three universal 
heaviest hauling. Red Seal Continental motor gives 32.40 joints and supported at center by self-aligning bearing in 
horse power at 1000 r.p.m. Carburetor of late improved sures smooth, even transmission of power. Rear spring 
float-feed type is specially designed and adjusted for power suspension constructed according to government design 
ind economy Perfected oil governor absolutely controls Heavy steel wheels of spoke type, equal to the severest 
peed and delivers maximum power at all speeds. Four speed service; wheelbase, 165 inches; Pressed-on Firestone tire 
ansmission gives flexibility and adds power at low speed 36° x 5” front, 36° x 5” dual rear; Pneumatics, extra price 














Republic Dispatch, with Express Body and Canopy Top $1095 00 


Republic Special, with Express or Stake Body 1295 00 
Model 10: 1 Ton, with Expres tr Stake Bod 1535 00 
Model 11: 14% Ton, Chassis 1885.00 
Model 19: 2—24% Ton, Chas $95.00 
Model 20: 34% Ton, Chassis $50.00 


All prices F 











Model 20—Republic DREADNAUGHT $3450 
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Batteries. 
é 





HE mighty thunder cloud often generates 

and wastes 150 thousand horsepower, 

when it hurls its terrific bolt flashing 
and crashing through the sky. 


The fiery little Columbia generates a frac- 
tion of this volume, but sends its power on a 
specific errand, through wires, under control, 
without waste. 


It is electricity in both cases. But the 
mighty thunder cloud works at the command 
of Nature for an unknown purpose. he 
hery littke Columbia works at your command 
for a definite use. 


THE DRY BATTERY 


HE Columbia Dry Battery is the handy-man of 

the world. It ignites stationary engines, autos, 
trucks, tractors, and motorboats; rings bells and 
buzzes buzzers; lights lanterns and makes telephones 
talk; runs toys for the youngsters. 


storage > 
and Dry & 








The Mighty Thunder Cloud and the Fiery little 
Columbia are first cousins 


Motorists the world over know the wisdom of car- 
rying the extra set of vigorous Columbias—to be con- 
nected in a jiffy when the regular ignition begins to loaf. 

THE STORAGE BATTERY 
HE Columbia Storage Battery is so hale and 
hearty it is guaranteed to do definite work for a 
definite time. Its health certificate even stipulates 
that another battery will be put to work for you with- 
out additional cost if the original should fail within 
the guarantee period. 


A unique plan is back of this Columbia Storage 
Battery Service. Any Columbia Service Dealer will 
test, charge, or water your battery. But if surgery 
is necessary, he will pass it along—with its seal un- 
broken—to a nearby Columbia Service Station, where 
only competent experts will open it and remedy it. 
This plan heads off tinkering—which, as you motorists 
know, is responsible for half your battery troubles. 


Columbia Service Dealers or Service Stations any- 
where will be glad to demonstrate why and how you 

like legions of other automobile owners—will pros- 
per with Columbia Quality and Service. 


umbia 
atteries 
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Concluded from Page 89) 
After a while I slip into the trance of the 
woods and am quieted, because—the woods 
do not know I am there 

That old poetic trick of demanding a 
personal acknowledgment from Nature is 
all wrong. I love to be with my pines and 
gum trees, because they are as unaware of 
me as I should be of a chilly little ghost 
that had found some human warmth in my 
company. 

If I could meet you in some such way; 
if I could come as a very perspicacious but 
unnoticeable shadow — perhaps 

But as things are I do not want to see 
you. NANCY MARSH. 


FroM ALAN DicBy TO ANNA MARSH 
TANON DEAR! You said what I was 
mad enough to hope you would say. 
If you don’t want to see me it is because 
you don’t dare to. 

Once upon a time you were not afrald of 
admitting any truth. As for me, nothing is 
true any longer except my memory of you. 
I'm dogged and haunted. As if we could 
ever be really free of each other! 

I’m writing like a schoolboy. 
Way 

Little drifts « 
Nanon music, 
night is full of you again 

Do you fancy that I intend to do without 
you all my life? It isn’t natural. ALAN. 


ALAN 


I feel that 


little trills of 
The 


f you go | Vv; 


just as they r used to do. 


FROM ANNA MARSH TO Dicpy 1 


You must not write to me agaim. You 

do not understand. N. M. 
FrRoM ALAN DiGcBy TO ANNA MARSH 
When shall I come 


Mrs. EDWARD FENW:CK TO ANNA 
MARSH 
hey ? DAUGHTER: I have just had 
a lone and most disturbing conversa- 
tion with your friend, Lily Mimms. No one 
could ever consider Lily a person of tact or 
overfine feeling; but I have always found 
her, if anything, only too truthful! In this 
instance I can only hope that she has been 
mistaken. 

My dear child, I hardly know how to 
open this painful subject. Lily tells me 
that you have been receiving letters almost 
if not quite daily and replying to them 
frequently; and that your correspondent 
is not a member of your own sex. I trust 
and believe that nothing but the most in- 
nocent sentiments may have, as yet, passed 
between you; but from what Lily tells me 
of the contents of his epistles—she says she 
has not perused yours—lI feel it my duty 
at least to ask you this question: Do you 
consider the pursuit of this correspondence 
wise? 

My dearest child, all your mother wishes 
you to do is to reflect on your duty as a 
wife, a mother and a Christian! I am sure 
your own conscience will point you to the 
true path 

Your loving and anxious 


FROM 


MOTHER. 


Mrs. EDWARD 
VIRGINIA 


ANNA MARSH TO 

FENWICK, RICHMOND, 

EAR MAMMA: Iam glad to be able 

to relieve your mind; and I assure 

you that, up to the present time, I think I 

may call myself a perfectly virtuous woman 

Yours affectionately, NANCY 

r. & 4 have the worst 

literary style I know; something like 

Queen Victoria’s Memoirs of the Prince 
Consort — only much more so 


FROM 


do think you 


MarsH TO LILY MIMMs, 
VIRGINIA 

did you tell my 
carrying on an 


ANNA 
RICHMOND, 
ILY MIMMS, what 
_4 mother? That I was 
intrigue with a stranger? You must have, 
because you were the only person who 
knew anything about my writing to just a 
few men, except Chat. And he has at least 
the instincts of a gentleman 
Your infuriated NANCY. 


FROM 


FroM ALAN DIGBY TO ANNA MARSH 
ET us be serious and talk this matter 
4 over calmly like the two geod friends 

we used to be. It resolves itself into this: 
Here is our happiness at your absolute 
mercy. Here is my everything under your 
feet—I beg pardon; I didn’t mean to be 
rhetorical. What are you going to do about 
it? 

What are you going to do with me? 

I persist that no claim on you is more 
eternally justified than my claim. Not be- 
cause I love you— that is nothing; but be 
cause you love me. What’s the use of 


THE SATURDAY 


denying it? You cannot do so great a 
wrong to yourself as to thwart the 
seagoing current of your nature; to bank 
it up with shifty dunes of conventions and 
everyday habits. You're nobody’s woman 
You are free! You own life in fee simple 
Have the nerve to come out and take pos 
session of it and of your own soul. 

Nanon, if you would! The beauty of it! 

I have always been pleased with the 
pleasantness and well-flavoredness of this 
earth, seeing that it is the only one we are 
likely to get. I think that, living simply 


Ww hole 


from day to day, I have put out my hand 
and helped myself to most of the minor 
goods of it. But the great love and the 


great poem eluded me. \ hen you came to 
me again I caught the promise of the first, 
and to gain that I would give up any hope 
of the other. What more can I say? But 
they will come together; they fail 
to come toget her. 

I have set my heart on you without keep 
ing anything back. And that is the touc! 
stone, I think. In the lesser loves ons 
cannot help reserving a point of vantage 
in self-defense; a bit of self-consciousnes 
to smile with understandingly and sardor 
ically in case things go wrong and the 
probable disillusionment comes. I give you 
everything! 

One thing in life is the reward for the 
trouble of living. It is rather rare. We 
having found it, should be fools to throw 
away. Don’t! Don’t! It would 
choosing to be blind. 

Light of my eyes, when n 


cannot 


be like 





FROM ANNA MARSH TO ALAN DIGBY 


No! No! No! 


From Lity MIMMS TO ANNA MARSH 


Ll EAREST NANCY: I don’t know 
what you mean by insinuating that I 
have not the instincts of a gentleman. | 
am sure I have them just as much as you 
have. No sister could have been ruder to 
me than you have been on occasio! ; and 
I have put up with it like a lamb 

Oh, Nancy, forgive me! I was getting 
scared. He is such a fascinating man! 

If you really want to know what the last 
straw was that made me have that historic 
interview with your mother, it was neither 
your Mr. Digby’s last letter nor my appre 
hensions. What I could not stand wa 
Agatha’s clothes and her airs. 

You know my opinion of Agatha. Suffice 
it to say that, with her furs and her orna 
ments, she—on the hoof —would have been 
worth several pigs of high degree. Having 
appraised her, | broke the news about you. 
Not in Aggie’s presence, of course. By the 
way, she has a Peek now as a solace. The} 
shiver about in unison and look at you 
without turning their heads. Don’t tell me 
Lamia had snake’s eyes; she had Peek’s 
eyes, round lustrous orbs that worked on a 
swivel. Agatha looks more than ever like 
some little thing off the mantelpiece, so 
that you glance at the other side of the 
room for the match, and find it—in the 
mirror. 

Did you know that those long lakes of 
glass were coming in again, just in time for 
her? Of course we have always had them 
in Pineforest, nobody wanted the 
expense of painting the drawing-room over 
to hide the fresher squares on the wall that 


because 


their removal would have divulged. Just 
after the war the poverty of the Southern 
towns was their salvation. Nobody could 


afford to buy any of the new atrocities; so 
our houses have always remained at least 
dignified 

I broke it as gently as a summer breeze 
Your mother was annihilated. 

‘But Nancy has the highest principles!” 
she said. She kept repeating it at intervals. 
It seemed her only comfort 

‘Nancy is an artist,”’ I told her. ‘ They 
have higher principles than anybody; so 
high that they frequently have nothing to 
do with real life at all. Look at Shelley 
He was an angel in grain—he really was; 
but that didn’t prevent him from running 
away. They look at things differently from 
commonplace folks like you and me.” 

‘But her social position; her—her rep 
utation!” said she. I must say she did 
think about the princip les first. ‘What is 
she thinking of? 

Then I got in. 

“What are you thinking of?’’ I de 
manded. ‘‘What did you expect? Nancy, 
until she married, was brought up to do 
exactly as she chose. She never had to 
think of money. When she wanted to go to 
that coeducational college, when she wanted 
in the middle of a term and dance a 


to stop 
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wanted to go abroad — no 
The first real fact she ever 
o was when Chat’s affairs went 
And every 


while, when she 
body objected, 
bumped int 
to pieces and she had to scrimp 
where she went met the interesting 
writing, painting, acting and, 


talking set. I don’t think Nancy 
a} 


she 
people the 
above all, 
vould do anything so stupid as to fall in 
love with this man. But can’t you see 
that she might confuse his irresistible back 
ground with him? Nancy is a goldfish out 
of a bow! in the howling wilderness. She 
only cares to dance with daffodils 
there are no men to dance with.” 

‘But her children!"’ wailed th 
lady. 

“Nancy 


testified. 


wher 
e heckled 


loves her children dearly,” I 
“She talks about them in the 
funniest way, as though they were foreigr 
young barbarians thrust on her care—like 
the hens; but she loves them so that she 
absolute responsibility for every 
do and are. And nobody can 


feels an 


thing the, 


tand a strain like that forever without 
nervous pr ostration of the conscience.” 
‘But her principles—and her social 


" she went on lamenting 
won't lose that,” I comforted 
‘Things have changed in the world, Mrs 
if Nancy insists on going, Chat 
W thing that will protect her most 
vhet the r it tears him up by the roots or not 
And the writer man will marry her. He 
is heaps of money, I believe. And they 
vill live among those artistic pagans who 
don’t mind such things; and Nancy will 
have that brilliant, talkative, unconven 
tional crowd to flock with. She won't be in 
‘+r darkness—if that’s what you mind.” 
Then I drew two most touching pictures: 
Nancy in the wild, 
into the soup pot, toiling over con 
tumacious account books, making the chil 
dren’s winter nightgowns out of the summer 
cutting up the remains of her 
princessly trousseau to clothe the latest 
baby, eking out in every possible way, and 
going to pieces in the process. And the 
other, Nancy in Venice perhaps, blooming 
ike an orchid, floating down the lagoons 
among the lily pads—do they have them 
or only footpads?—to the sound of 
Nancy in a perpetual 
conversation. I 


position !” 


‘She 








ou 
One ot 


tears 


slankets, 


there 
lutes and epigrams; 
carnival of multicolored 


became lyrical. I convinced myself to the 
point of tears. Oh, Nancy, that’s where 
uu belong! I saw you there. 


the things that 
Isaid. ** Those 


‘‘And she could write 
grow in that kind of jungle,” 


little lyrics aren’t anything. They were 
done between the cradle and the cook 
stove. Give Nancy a chance, Mrs. Fen 
wick!” 


“Why, Lily Mimms!” gasped the poor 
lady. ‘‘ You don’t mean let her go with the 
man? 

“Oh, no; no, indeed!” I shouted. ‘I 
should hate that as much as you would 
I mean do something to stop her “he ite 
g up her whole soul about the ct 
i iture 

‘I have offered to lend Chat money,” 
said she, stiffening. “He refused in such a 
that I have never seen my way to 
assisting them since.” 

‘That wasn’t the way,” I answered 
‘Why didn’t you go to Nancy? You don’t 
offer to lend Agatha money. You give her 
and a lot more. Nancy 
your child, Mrs. Fen 
bec “ause she married a man you don’t 
care for.’ 

We were both weeping by this time, 
otherwise I shouldn’t have dared to be so 
impertinent. She capitulated all at once 

“What ought I to do? I'll do anything 
you say to save her, Lily. You seem to 
know her better than I do.” 

“Give her a good fat allowance—that’ 
always the nicest way of doing ts ig 


and u 








spirit 


she needs 
"t ceased to be 


what 
nas? 


wick, 


gested ‘And you might lend her your 
cottage in Pineforest. You almost never 
use it. Then the children could go toschool; 
and they could have a little car and go 
to the plantation for week-ends and holi 
days. Lots of families do that.” 


‘If you think so,” said she: I wish you 
could have seen her meekness 

‘And meantime,” I continued, “I 
think that nothing would te nd more to the 
saving of Nancy than a pig.” 


‘A pig!” said she, as though she couldn't 
believe it. ‘What pig?”’ 
“Oh, no particular pig,” said I I 


don’t know his address. Only, he must be 
of one particular family.” 

‘But a pig!” she repeated, as though she 
couldn't get reconciled to it. She 
Naaman the Syrian, who had expected to 
be told to do some great thing and wa 


Was IiKé 


dropping large 
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wrdered just to go and bathe sever ' 
the Jordar 

‘Take comfort,” said I It’s at lea 
pedigreed pig 

met Agatha in the hall as I went 
She observed ; 
troubles have made her 


wonder 


DIGBY 
not to come. You 
You wouldn’t be 
place. I forbid it! 
A.M 


ANNA MARSH TO ALAN 


Lee are 
to come! 


your way to this 


are ne 


able ryt 


ANNA MARSH TO MRs. FENWICK 
I EAR MAMMA: Lam sosorry for th 
horrid things I said about you and 
dear Queen Victoria. I have glanced over 
the Memoirs again and I am sure that it is a 
After doing 


very nice and creditable boo! 

all the household niceties that my abor 
ines cannot do, I have to sit in a Chipper 
dale chair in the bay window and read a 


work like that to increase my morale 


Your second letter came hard 7 } 
thank you for all your kindne | 
make a world’s difference to us! PI 
arithmetic is be yond me and if Anr 
doesn’t begin to floct with g f her 
age soon she will never learn to wear 





g breeches like a lady 


I ng N ANG 
ALAN DiGgBy TO ANNA MARSH 
I shall leave f South Carolina or 
day 4 
ANNA MARSH TO ALAN Dict 
I hall not be here You are dr “ve me 
iwa A.M 
ANNA MARSH TO LILY MIMM 
PB oom Y LILY he have often offers 
me the hospit lity of your house ar 
all the charming thit ngs it contalr Wor 
you mind my taking you—if the wor 
came to the worst—at your word? | 
become a refugee at a moment's notice 
never dreamed that things would go fa 
I simply will not see him! 
In acute apprehension, Na’ 
TELEGRAM FROM LILY MIMMS TO A 
MARSH 
All at your service. Am retur 


Am I forgiven? — LIL) 


MARSH TO LI! 


morrow 


TELEGRAM FROM ANNA 





MIMMS 
Danger averted. Needn hurr N 
death to be in at--NANCY 
FROM ALAN DIGBY TO ANNA MARSH 
Good-by! There is nothing more fo 
to say, I suppose. You 7 r being blind 
ALA 


FROM ANNA MARS 


H I \ 
tS R LILY SUE com 
am the happie st woman in the count 


He is a miracle of strengt! i beaut 
Yes, dear child, I forgive you. For be 
the best friend an ungrateful wretch eve 
had, I forgive you. I hope that you are 
comforted. Like Balaam, or blessing 

will proceed out of my moutl I forg 
you so hard that I am here th g v ’ 
divulge the mystery of n poem instead 
carrying it to my grave and | 
into violets above my ence 

Do you remember a dra ng nP 


l think — of a depress 





ing a crushed 
have had a mew here f Mg 
last night"? That poe 
must have had a 7 ‘ J 
wasagirl. However, 1d er er 
have orientated 1 ‘ t 
tent i to j { the if al 
my r le rf ‘ , 
ompa ! I I 
| mi ‘ld t ‘ ‘ 
houldn’t have eve } he ‘ [ 
pub ed that al 
forlorn hope hat | ‘ ‘ 
' ne t have |} irea i] 
intou Did I te i that he reg 
a \ { r Or 1 l ! t we I i} 
lore? You ever, N 
P.S. You NV Ver vell that there 
never ar man but Chat And wha ‘ 
I to do with romance ar Wha i 
ur vyoman to do with romance who raise 
pigs for ! g, and ha ‘ ! ead 
iillun,”” and we ilmost t hundre 
pounds? 
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Star Service Goes With the Saw 


When you buy hack saws you are not buying blades at all in reality, 


but the sawing results you get from using those blades. 


That is why the Star Service that gOCS with our saws is only second in Importance 


to the blades themselves. 


That Star Saws can beat the world on results has been proven time after time. But 


Star Service may be able 


knowledge at your disposal, with a surprising increase in results. 


to put some of our thirtyv-tive vears of special sawing 


Just the other day we made a hack sawing suggestion to a large railroad shop that 


cut their sawing cost almost in halt. 


shop in a year’s production. 


Think what such a 


saving means to a large 


Iti 1S well worth while to let our Service Department check as your methods aAnyVw:. ay. 


We will be glad to do it no matter what blades you are using. 


can help you make a substantial saving. 


) STAR_HACK SAW BLADES ¢ : 


——-— sans ‘made of Tungsten Steel ia 


Machine and Hand 


Star Blades are standardized to do 
the widest range of work with 
maximum efficiency. ‘The unique 
design of their teeth enables them 
to do fast cutting as w ell on light 
as heavy work. This gives them not 
only a great advantage in the range 
of work but in the low cost per cut. 


And these results are made possi- 
ble because our steel mixture and 
Manufactured By 


MIDDLETOWN, NEW YORK 


Flexible and All Hard 


heat treating methods enable us 


to put a more effective cutting 
angle and clearance on the saw 
teeth that do the work. 

Star Service men are in all the 
chief cities. Address our main office 
at Millers Falls, Mass. 


Star Hack Saws are sold by lead- 
ing supply houses, hardware job 


bers and retailers everywhere. 


Sole Distributors 


MILLERS FALLS CO. 


MILLERS FALLS. MASS. 


And it may be we 





Write for our free 
book “Hack Saw 
Efficiency.” A val- 
uable handbook 
for everyone who 
saws metal. 


SAW BLADES & 
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This is What 


Novo Power Means 


The water mains shown in the accompanying 
photograph were laid in low, sandy ground, in East 
: J / Chicago. Surface water accumulated in large quan- 
tities, and had to be pumped off. 

| A / ae _| \ Five Novo Triplex Pumping Outfits, of 6 H. P. 
¢ each, were put on the job. At the time the photo- 
graph was taken, these five Novo Pumps had been 
running continuously for two months—24 hours 

every day, and seven days a week. 

That is the kind of service these five Novo Pumps 
delivered to the Leonard Construction Co. That is 
the kind of service you get every time you put Novo 
Power on the job. 








Novo Engines and Outfits, 12 to 15 H. P. Furnished to 
operate on gasoline, kerosene, distillate, natural or arti- 
ficial gas. Outfits for Pumping, Hoisting, Air Compress 

ing, Sawing. Write for full information. 


wa : OVO ENGINE CO. 


Clarence E. Bement, Vice-Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 


995 Porter Street, Lansing, Mich. 
New York: 1617 Woolworth Bldg. Chicago: 800 Old Colony Bldg. 


Lendon Concrete Machinery Co., Ltd., London, Ontario, Canadian Distributors 











Novo Triplex Pump- 
ing Outfits are out- 
side packed pumps, 
driven by various sizes 
of Novo Engines for 
varying high pres- 
sures Can be fur- 
nished up to capacity 
of 125 gallons per min- 
ute. Other Novo 
Pumping Outfits in- 
clude many types of 
Novo-driven Dia- 
phragm and Centrif- 
ugal Pumps. 
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IVE minutes ago as I looked out of 

the window I saw only a German 

street, its narrow muddy pavements 
flanked by clean white houses behind which well-cultivated 
fields rolled up to the hills. My neighbor, Frau M ’ 
was scolding her little boy, and would presently make some 
excuse to come to my room and cry and say she never 
would have been so cross if her nerves were not so upset 
over the terrible war and did I think her husband might 
even yet be alive in Palestine. The pretty Fraulein with 
the blue hat and the yellow fur fox went by, cocking her 
head in my direction with a resentful expression—the 
expression of a little child to whom one has said: ‘No; 
vou mustn’t do that again.” The stout pastor was passing 
by, as usual a little breathless, a little late to whatever 
appointment he had, and as usual followed by his dog, 
that had always the air of expecting to be sent home. The 
tall baker was in the road surveying his shop window, head 
critically on one side, reflective finger tapping his long 
nose. A few other civilians were going about their business 
or talking, two and two, under windows. Two or three 
children were playing in a game from which Frau M ’s 
child had been reft. Just a commonplace German scene in 
a common German street. 

Then suddenly | heard a sound that always seems to me 
like the call of a trumpet—the sound of marching feet. 
From round the corner came a platoon of men returning 
from some detail duty, swinging silently along after their 
lieutenant, eyes front. From round another corner came a 
group on their way to the Y. M. C. A. The Ger- 
mans stopped talking and watched. Always, always there 
are Germans watching our men. 


concert. 


With the Army of Occupation 

HE children went on playing, but everything else 

seemed to change. No longer just a little German town 
was this, but a place where Germany’s late enemy was bil- 
leted, a town held by the conquerors; and though the con- 
querors are big-hearted boys who cannot hate people they 
live beside, their presence makes this part of Germany, by 
what is both bitter irony and poetic justice, just what the 
Germans find it hardest to endure—occupied territory. 

To the few civilians who were allowed to accompany the 
march into Germany the experience will forever remain as 
one of the glories of our lives. Perhaps to the soldiers 
themselves the full value of it will come only in retrospect, 
for often to a man in arms the fabric of glory crumbles into 
the dust of weariness 
and grief and 


loss. 


Cll INTO GER 


By Maude Radford Warren 


week; and always our allies of Belgium, the 
neutral people of Luxemburg, our late antagonists, the 
Germans. 

A long series of pictures, but the most vivid of all is the 
last day of the march with one particular division from 
Adenau to Ahrweiler through country than which there 
can be none more beautiful in all the world. For we were 
going through that valley and mountain land that leads to 
the Rhine. Beside us in the flat bottomland a green river 
rushed swiftly toits father Rhine. At right and left towered 
dull scarlet or gray brown mountains; scarlet with a cover- 
ing of fallen autumn leaves, and gray brown with grape 
terraces. Most painfully and carefully had those terraces 
been built of many, many stones and a little earth. Up 
and up they labored, with here and there a sharp path 
between them. One could but marvel at the skill and 
patience and thrift they embodied. Once a tall fortress 
sat beside them on a solitary mountain that rose like an 
island from the plain; twice ruined castles looked down 
upon the modern cream-colored villas that had superseded 
them. Sometimes the white houses of long village streets 
sprang into place, showing a preponderance of inns, which 
reminded one that this was the great tourist country, the 
region where young artists and students and thinkers used 
to love to take walking tours and draw inspiration from the 
beauties of Nature, and work out the theories of living 
they were so eager to essay. 

And now through this country marched our victorious 
Army. One might have thought that nothing in that scene 
could seem so impressive, so full of quiet force as those 
immemorial mountains—until our soldiers marched by at 
their feet. Never, never have I seen so impressive a sight 
as that long, long column of marching men in view for 
miles along the winding road, passing over the massive 
stone bridges, marching, marching, tingling with a sense of 
power, strong with a sense of restrained force, full of life, 
the symbol of our young country. It was breath-taking to 
watch them; one could give them only the tribute of silent 
admiration. No one who saw those men can ever doubt 
that our country may realize whatever destiny it will. 

In Ahrweiler, in the wide square in front of the cathe- 
dral, I stood watching a column of soldiers entering, band 
playing, flags flying, the German people on the sidewalks 
silently staring. Suddenly upon the balcony of the hotel 
opposite the cathedral appeared a tall thin man with dark, 


pectators 





MALIN Y 


intent face. It was the commanding ger 
eral, informally and silently reviewing hi 
troops 
the men, for as they passed before the balcony, in 
the long miles they had traveled, their shoulder 
straight, their heads were up, their step was as fresh as if 
they had but just begun their day’s journey. 

On they strode in the sunshine 
ice was being held, and subdued solemn music 
the crisp rhythm of the soldiers’ march. It 
fell into nothingness, like the aspirations of a conquered 
people. It 
our flags that waved, our men whose presence in Germany 
said: Che war is done; the nations that for four yea 
you have taken away from their peaceful concerns will now 
decide for you what your coming years shall be.” 


Some whisper must have warned 
pite of 


were 


In the cathedral a s« 
rose above 
rose, but it 


was our martial music that was triumphant 


Getting Up the Supplies 
N FORGETTABLE the 


march, but equally impressive in another way, for it 
was perhaps the most stupendou 
troops that the world has ever seen 
as easily as if it had been rehearsed. In outline it did not 
seem so appalling. Scarcely any plan on paper looks over 
powering. Marching abreast with the Tenth French Army 
and the Second British Army our Third Army, consisting of 
nine divisions, was to proceed into Germany in tactical for 


from picturesque side, that 
achievement in moving 


Yet it was accomplished 


mation, six of the divisions in the first line and three in 
support. In the first wave four divisions would advance 
“contagious,” as the Irish say, with two behind. Dhey 
would be distributed so as to effect strategic security and 


so as to utilize available billeting space. The organization 
was arranged, as far as possible, to eliminate waste and to 
save time. The Third Army would have radiating fron 
like spokes from a hub, three corps, and each of these 
corps would radiate divisions 
To give one concrete example: 
the army would be the wholesaler, as it were; the «orp 
commission man; and the divisions, with their regiments 
battalions and companies, the retailer. When some supply 
officer in a regiment or battalion of a division 
wanted, say, a motor, he consulted with the officer higher 
up, who got in communication with the proper corps officer, 
who in turn communicated with the Third Army officer 
the court of last resort 
For each division G1, G2 and G3 would be on the job 
than heretofore. G2 would be doing 
intelligence 
in the same old way. 


In the matter of supplies 


the 


certain 


even more strenuously 


service 








Yet even when at Gl would have 
the end of a day they " Tee ‘ +: charge of all the serv- 
felt the weight of a ices, supplies, ord- 
full pack and of mud- nance, evacuation of 
laden feet our sol- sick and wounded, 
diers took this march and so on, 48 usual, 
as they had taken no G3 would as always 
other in the months take care of opera 
of warfare They tions. Both Gl and 
had fought the good G3 would daily put 
fight; they had laid out their orders by 
the guerdon at the which the advance 
feet of their country, would be rur G3 
and now they were would produce hi 
going home. By way field order; Gl 
of Germany, indeed, would see it and get 
but still they were out his accompany 
going home. ing supply order 
To an onlooker they would ga to the 
every mile of the chief of staff for 
march was pictur- approval and afte: 
esque. Those many, ward to the 
many men in khaki! manding genera 
it almost seemed as Then nothing would 
if they were converg- be left except for the 
ing from all the roads orders to be carried 
of the world. The out! 
flagsthey carried ;the hus the paper 
banners they passed plar But it was a 
between in Belgium tupendous ta to 
and Luxemburg; the move close to half a 
dusky glow of the million men over 
kitchens at nightfall; strange cour 
the five sharp shots along many ur 
that signaled the known roads, and 
feed and clothe and 


practice riot call, fol- 
lowed by the sharp 
running of many feet; 
the gypsylike tarry- 
ing in this town fora 





warm them,and keep 
them of danger 
and out of mischief 
If you want to know 


out 


(Continued on 





night and in that 
town for almost a 
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With Bailey Ball 
Thrust 


always properly 
meshed — ball bearing stands up 
inder pressure and holds the 
gears snug Drive is exerted 
homily of two 
one, no 
r, no jerky 


ack-lash” and no stripping or 





breaking of gears See illustra 
site 
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With the Ordinary 
Washer 


The gears are partly out of mesh 
because the washers at the left 
side have worn thin due to gear 
thrust This results in drive 
being taken on one tooth only 
and on weak part of that tooth 
(see illustration at left) — result 
ing in loss of power, noisy 
gears, jerky “ back-lash “and in 


stripping of gears 
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he 


Prevents Rear 


Axle Trouble 


LAIN flat washers used at left side of Ford and 

some Chevrolet 490 differentials grind together, 

create tremendous friction and wear thin. This 
causes drive gear and pinion to get out of mesh or shift 
away from each other. The drive then is taken on the 
weak part of one tooth only instead of firmly upon two, 
and in a short time the strain causes a snapping of the 
gear teeth and excessive rear axle trouble and repair 
expense. Moreover, fine particles of metal worn away 
through washer friction get into the other axle bearings 
and lessen their life and service. 


Quiet Gears—No Wear 


But the Bailey Ball Thrust bearing with its rolling, 
Hoover chrome-steel balls, creates no friction—hence 
no wear. It must therefore make gears mesh prop- 
erly, run quietly, smoothly and without the danger of 
broken gear teeth. 


Each Bailey Ball Thrust bearing possesses the strength 
to withstand six times the thrust (or pressure) applied 
at any time and so we can and do unqualifiedly guar- 
antee every bearing installed, and we insist that our 
dealers repeat this guarantee to the car owner. In the 
past year approximately 125,000 of these bearings were 


installed and made good. 


Your Dealer Knows 


See your dealer or repairman—he undoubtedly carries 
this bearing in stock. Most dealers do. He will tell you 
how Bailey Ball Thrusts have helped other Ford and 
Chevrolet 490 owners in preventing axle trouble, and 
that all other cars are equipped with ball or roller bear- 
ings to take this gear thrust in order to eliminate fric- 
tion and wear. If he cannot supply you, write us 
direct, giving his name; we will see that you are 


supplied. Price $3.75. (Canada $5.00.) 


Send for Free Folder 


on Bailey Ball Thrusts—learn how to avoid rear axle 
repair expense. 
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‘Prevent Front 
Wheel Bearing Trouble 


ITH Shafer Roller Bearings in the front 

wheels of your car, wheel wobbling vanishes, 

steering becomes easier, repairs cease. Shafer 
bearings are a radical departure from what up to 
the present time has been accepted as the last 
word in roller bearings. 


Accepting the greatest possible radial (downward) loads, 
for their size, Shafer Bearings possess maximum capacity. 


100% Thrust ri mgd to take thrust 


side pressure) equal 
to radial (downward) loads. 





This bearing resists all end thrusts on the entire length 
of rollers, instead of only upon outer edge of roller’s 
end. This solves what has heretofore been the chief 
problem in front wheel bearing construction. 


Self Aligning Ability to run “out of 


true” without friction, 
wear, straining or pinching of rollers. 





The outer surface of the cone is convex, having the con- 
tour of a perfect ball, and the rollers possess a concave 
surface, thereby forming a cradle for the cone and allow- 
ing it to swing to meet any deflection of spindle when 
same gets out of alignment. The cone being free to 
move with spindle and load being taken upon full 
length of rollers eliminates straining or binding of rollers 
as occurs with a bearing the cone of which is held per- 
fectly rigid and cannot meet spindle misalignment. 


Adjustable For whatever small wear 
may occur by merely 


tightening cone of the outside bearing. 





Shafer Bearings besides being made of the finest steel, heat 
treated and ground, and possessing the exclusive features of 
100% thrust capacity and self-alignment are easily adjustable 
and are guaranteed without reservation. 


Have your dealer or repairman install a set of Shafers now. 
If he cannot supply you write us, giving his name—we will 
see that you are supplied. 
Ford and Chevrolet 490 deliveries imme- 
diately — replacements for others later. 


(Four bearings) $10.00 (2 wheel set). Canada $12.50. 


Send for Free Folder 















Radial or Downward Load 


On a smooth straightaway, 
bearings carry an almost 
perfectly balanced or down 
ward load—no unusual 
strain on rollers. 











End Thrust or Side Pressure \ 


Turning a corner, hitting 
rut or stone, creates heavy 
side pressure. Shafer Bear 
ings resist this strain on 
entire rollers instead of only — 
on tip 
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High Speed 
Hand Drill 
486 
"] 
Bench Lathes 
125 
Drill Chucks 
Men and ‘Tools am oN | re 
- G 10D) tools make the + 
best workman’s work Reciprocating 
better. Halftheskillofthe Drill Ss ‘ 
\ . * ; . . OOD ELi- PRATT comPAn” 
or - I ! 1 
workman lies in his ability *REENPIELD,. MASS. U- ° 2 
to select the proper tool. eS. | 
The Goodell-Pratt Company A 
rake 1500 different tools. ‘Thos 
whose craft demands good tools, 
themselves demand Goodell Pratt 
Pools. That’swhy the Goodell-Pratt 
Company point proudly to the large ‘ 
number of mechanics who use thet 
tools. That’s why the sales of 
Goodell-Pratt Tools increase yea y 
, aftervear. | earn,atatan price,what 
correct design, uncommon strength 
and simplicity mean in a tool. 
Write for e inter n ss 
louse That Jack Fixea 
GOODELL-PRATT. COMPANY Calipers and j 





Dividers 





Moolsmiths, 








GOODELL: PRATT COMPANY» | Sh yechtiela: Mass.. U. S. A. 














(Continued from Page 97) 
something about the difficulties of moving 
many troops either in a wartime advance 
or an occupational advance recall your worst 
experience of house-moving; add to that, as 
if on the same day, a house-cleaning, the 
coming of an unexpected and critical 
guest, the intrusion of sickness and a 
trained nurse, the leaving of the cook, anda 
stream of bill and tax and charity collec- 
tors, telephone and electric light inspectors 
and the census taker. Then you may have 
some notion of the anguish of spirit in- 
duced when soldiers are getting from one 
place to another. Wartime moving shows 
few difficulties on paper. This division 
moves out of this territory, and that divi- 
sion takes its place. The same towns are 
used for railheads, for divisional head- 
quarters, brigade headquarters, regimental 
headquarters. The same billets are used. 
Nothing to do but travel. 


Advancing by Clockwork 


Or suppose divisions move to attack; 
clockwork again. Guards and outposts are 
set, wires strung; the infantry comes up in 
skirmish formation over the fields; behind 
them on the roads, supplies and artillery. 
All the military powers have to do is map 
it all out, and our splendid soldiers do the 
rest. And as we have seen in all the Amer- 
ican drives our soldiers did do the rest, 
under heavy fire, often hungry and cold 
because the help the paper campaign 
meant to afford was delayed owing to the 
perversity of inanimate objects and the 
fallibility of various human units. The 
commonest symbol of it all was the huddled, 
miserable, maddening, fearsome congestion 
of the roads. 

In the advance into Germany the traffic 
was mostly one way, and there was no 
longer shelling and bombing and machine- 
gun fire. If someone in an airship could 
have looked down for many days upon that 
advance he would have seen whole cities 
of men steadily moving forward through 
two strange countries into a third which 
had so recently been hostile. He would 
have seen that they moved mostly by day 
over main roads and side roads, northeast 
and then north and then east, halting in 
this town a few days and in that a few days, 
so as to be in certain areas by certain dates. 
If he had flown low enough he would have 
seen that in general two companies or a 
battalion or, if possible, a whole regiment 
proceeded in a column of squads, each 
organization with its own transportation. 
If he were observant he would have noticed 
that the second line of resistance was 
always exactly two days behind the out- 
posts. 

He would have known that he was watch- 
ing the working out of a very precise scheme 
that had to be precise to succeed. 

For if the men of any one division were 
placed in a column on one road the column 
would be thirty miles long. It would take 
about two days’ march for the rear to get to 
the head. Any division had to clear with 
its tail a certain line as well as have its 
head on a certain line so as to allow for the 
divisions following after. This could be 
achieved only by the most careful consider- 
ation of roads, foot transportation, animal 
and motor transportation, heavy and light 
artillery. G3’s job. 

G1 had to choose nearly every day new 
railheads; the choice depended upon the 
location of the troops, the town where they 
were to make the longest stop being taken 
forthe railhead. That meant that this must 
also be the center for the motor transporta- 
tion. The headquarters was not always 
in the same place as the railhead, and also 
there could be headquarters and advance 
headquarters. 

But though offices had to be moved from 
day to day, the work was expected to go on; 
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and it did go on despite the fact that the 
game in a way was a game of guess for a 
corps and a division until it got the field 
order for the next day. Each officer in high 
authority had to try to guess correctly 
what the order for the next day would be, 
try to foresee all the contingencies, figure 
out and allow for all possible emergencies 
to the end of keeping the troops always 
tactically placed and of making circum- 
stances as easy for them as was possible 
consistent with getting out of them the 
maximum efficiency. 

The main difficulties of the advance 
were three: Roads, trains, trucks. When 
we were moving in France there was not a 
road whose capacity was not known. Often, 
unfortunately, the people on it were not the 
ones acquainted with it, but there were 
always authorities who could tell to the 
latest shell hole the nature of that road. 
In Germany each road has had to be learned 
as one learns the character of a new ac- 
quaintance. The main roads are adequate 
enough but our men have had to travel 
over many side roads, which are anything 
but adequate. G38 daily marked out at 
least two available roads and perhaps more. 
At least one day before the next position of 
the advance, engineers reconnoitered the 
roads, frequently finding that a road would 
seem to be going somewhere and would 
lead into nothingness. Often when a road 
called itself two-way it was so much one- 
way that two trucks in muddy weather 
could not pass each other. 

The best point about the German roads 
is that every embankment and curve is 
marked by white stones which can be seen 
at night even in a mist, and which must 
have saved the lives of many men and horses 
and motors. 


Congested Supplies 


What most immediately affected the 
comfort of the soldiers on these roads was 
the mud. In France we could send our 
engineers ahead to repair and clean a road. 
Here we are not doing that; it is not our 
job. Further, during the last part of the 
muddy march the axis of the direction of 
the roads ran diagonally across the direc- 
tion of the march. The soldiers said that 
twenty kilometers on the German roads 
tired them out more than thirty kilometers 
on the French roads. 

Sut after all the nature and state of the 
roads meant only weariness and cost in en- 
ergy and shoes and clothing. The ade- 
quacy of the train service was even more 
vital than all this; on it depended the com- 
ing of the food and the other supplies. For 
our rolling stock in this advance we had to 
rely on France and on Germany. The 
French gave us absolutely all they could 
spare; they needed a great deal with which 
to take care of their reconquered territory. 
The Germans have been slow in giving us 
the rolling stock we demanded; what they 
have so far given is anything but their best. 
Where is the boasted efficiency of the Ger- 
man rails? They have not been able to 
digest our enormous traffic. 

We have been far from able to do what 
we wanted in the getting up of supplies. In 
the advance our principle was that we 
should never outrun our communications 
as the Germans did when they attacked; 
that we could put forward our railheads and 
proceed by bounds to our objective; that 
our supplies could always catch us up and 
that we could go unlimited distances. And 
that is the way it is—but with limitations 
imposed by the insufficient rolling stock. 
No margin for waste have we. 

Ve needed a perfect railroad system. 
Our men were fully outfitted before they 
started their march—but they were still 
many kilometers from the Rhine when they 
required a million shoes or thirty-odd car- 
loads of shoes; a million socks; hundreds 
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of thousands of blouses and of suits of 
underwear. Every day tens of thousands 
of gallons of gasoline are swallowed by the 
motor transport, and much of this must be 
carried by train. A daily train is supposed 
to come up to a divisional railhead with ra- 
tions and other supplies. The divisional 
supply column of trucks goes to the rail- 
head, loads the proper amount and sets 
out to the dumps, from which each unit 
gets its quota. Despite trains that did not 
appear on time, that halted here and ap- 
peared unexpectedly there, and despite 
accidents to supply wagons, nothing worse 
has resulted, so far as the food was con- 
cerned, than occasional inconvenience. 
Bread might be lacking to one company for 
a meal perhaps, or corn-woolie might be 
served oftener than a delicate palate would 
prefer. 

Once or twice men may have had to 
miss a meal. It has taken the most ener- 
getic planning to make up for that meager 
rolling stock. 

So far as numbers of trucks are con- 
cerned, they are more plentiful in each divi- 
sion than they ever were before. There are 
something like three hundred that can be 
called upon by each division. But many 
of them are English trucks that have al- 
ready given many months of service. It 
would be as unfair to expect perfect action 
there as it would be to expect from a sixty- 
year-old servant the vigor and labor of a 
servant of twenty. Moreover, the trucks 
have to be considered in connection with 
the gasoline supply and with the train serv- 
ice. A certain division is given an allow- 
ance of 2000 gallons of gasoline; it needs 
3500. It can have more if it will go to the 
S. O. S. for it, but to do that would use 
more gasoline than the truck could carry 
back. Sometimes a gasoline dump moves 
up close enough to make it worth while to 
go after it with truck service. And so far as 
train service is concerned, food must come 
before gasoline. We're too far away from 
the source of supplies for a truck train to be 
practicable. By using trains and trucks to 
capacity and by cutting out all joy-riding 
the army is just able to take care of all the 
necessities, The future holds promise of 
more, 


The Machinery of Movement 


It was impressive to see that great 
machinery of movement at work; it is 
equally impressive to see it at work now 
when we are “‘set.’"” But the other side of 
our advance was, if not so impressive, even 
more interesting—the way the _ soldiers 
reacted to the new lands and new peoples 
they encountered. Nobody seems at first 
to have pondered over the psychology of 
our soldiers, far less to have attempted to 
influence it. Manipulating psychology is a 
German trait, not an American. Here our 
men were, hundreds of thousands of civilians 
made into soldiers and now by the stroke of 
a pen the war was over. Very well; gladly 
they accepted the fact and they wanted to 
go home. 

I believe that the majority of those that 
are here would at first have preferred to go 
straight home, especially those who had 
been in active service for many months, 
Many there were, indeed, who were anx 
ious to go to Germany, feeling that to 
occupy a part of the country would be a 
fitting end to the war. There were thou- 
sands who apprec iated the honor of be ing 
among the chosen divisions. Here and there 
was to be found a malcontent, sometimes 
humorous. A first-class private with two 
wound stripes—which he removed before 
the advance so that the Germans would 
not discover that they had done anything to 
him—took it upon himself one day to inter 
pret the psychology of General Pershing 
in regard to choosing the divisions for the 
occupation 
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“For myself,” the private said, “I want 
tout suite to get to home and mother. Why 
say, I want to get there before a returning 
soldier is an old story, We don’t want the 
fellows that have been in the S.O.S. to get 
there first and have all the best lies picked 
out to tell. 

‘Believe me, the men that have been 
over longest ought to get home while folks 
still remember that there was a war. Gosh, 
I don’t want to bump into someone on the 
main street that I haven't seen for a year 
and a half and have her say, ‘Why, where 
you been?’ 

“T figure this was why the best divisions 
got picked, and this is how General Per 
shing figured he'd better put it to us. He 
thought: ‘I’ve got to send the best troops 
I have to Germany so that if the Germans 
try to start anything they'll stop it before 
they start. I've got to have the fellows that 
have seen the most and best service, but 
these guys want to go home. Now when 
people are out of luck, poor or sick or some 
thing, they’re always told for consolation 
that in the next world they'll get all that's 
coming to them, if not more. It would be a 
good stunt for me to offer compensation to 
the doughboys. I'll tell them the greatest 
honor that can be conferred on the troops is 
to send them to Germany to occupy the 
territory of the enemy they have so bravely 
conquered, It will be the great finish to 
their achievement. It will complete their 
experience over here. They shall not be 
deprived of the honor.’”’ 


Belgium’s Welcome 


Figure, then, these hordes of men re 
leased from fighting that the majority of 
them never took to, about to start on a long 
journey through two strange countries and 
into Germany. What happe ned to them 
first was, of course, Belgium. I shall al 
ways remember how we drove one after 
noon beside a long column of soldiers into a 
little flag-hung Belgian town just across the 
French border—American flags and Bel 
gian flags that the inhabitants had made 
and dyed after the departure of the Ger 
mans. What a riot it was of color and glad 
sound! There stood our soldiers, if 
rounded by crying, laughing Belgians who 
literally caressed them 

“Come in; come in!” cried the people, 
and any soldier who did not understand 
French did understand what was meant 
when he was led into a home and placed at 
a table set with food the Belgians had 
somehow managed to sequester from the 
German 

What soldier but would have expanded 
at being treated as a beloved friend, more, 
as a deliverer. In flag-hung Virton, in all 
the towns in which our soldiers went, as far 
up as Arlon, their coming was almost a 
triumphal as if they were reaching home 
Such welcome was tonic. Boys who had 
been marching wearily, feeling the exhau 
tion from their long weeks of fighting, lost 
the sag from their muscles and got back the 
youthful spring with which they had first 
set out from home 

“This hero stuff is great,”’ they said. Or, 
“They sure do treat,us fine.”’ Or, “Watch 
my helmet go busting off my head.” Or, 
“Say, did you notice how clean it is? Me 
for Belgium.” 

Or, “ You can’t make me think these peo 
ple aren't all right.” 


I give as a typical reception my own 
from the Le Roys, the elderly couple ipon 
whom I was billeted. They stood at the 


door of their apartment, smiling and nod 
ding their heads, their hands reaching for 


ward and back as if they wanted to touch 
me They iW without wincing, my 
muddy bed roll and suitease dumped upon 
their immaculate marble floor. They gave 
me a bedroon and a tting room ar j 


Continued on Page 104 
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F.W.D Factory 
1918 


An Appreciation 


We take this occasion publicly to express to the 
Governments of the United States and the Allied 
Nations our sincere appreciation of their recogni- 
tion of our product—the F-W-D Motor Truck. 


This expression is extended also to the govern- 

ments of those neutral Nations which have ‘helped 
to make our history. The magnitude of this com- 
bined recognition may best be measured by the 
facts set forth on the opposite page. 
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Since 1910 we have been building motor trucks to an ideal—an ideal so high and so stead- 
fastly maintained that nine years have witnessed no change in F-W-D Motor Truck 
design or construction. 

From the beginning the F-W-D has had first call on truck certainty, adaptability and 
economy. Industry knew this—the war dramatically emphasized it. 

In recognition of its ability to perform the Allied Governments took the 1918 output 
of our own and three other huge factories. 

$65,000,000.00 worth of F-W-D Motor Trucks — the world’s record. 

The F-W-D was in the thick of it on all fronts and came out of the fight holding the 
record for low cost of truck maintenance. Repair parts sold the British Government for 
over 3000 F-W-D trucks cost an average of $7.14 per truck per month. 

On the Mexican border, ‘the graveyard of trucks,"” F-W-D parts cost but $10.52 per 
truck per month. The F-W-D returns to peaceful pursuits proud of its service in war, 
of course—but grateful to the nations that hung its banners high 





The Growth By Year of 
the F-W- D Motor Truck 


Factory at Clintonville, Wis. 


1911 square feet floor space 5.940 
1912 quare teet floor pace 11,880 
1913 square feet floor space 32.838 
1914 square feet floor space 32 838 
1915 square feet floor space 825% 
1916 square feet floor pace 4? 308 
1917 square feet floor space 138.268 
1918 square feet floor space 185,351 


Pre-war growth 1911 to 1914, 452! 
War period growth 1914 to 1918, 463° 
Present capacity 6.000 thre to 


truck innually 


Four Wheel Drive Auto Company 


Clintonville, Wisconsin 


TRUCKS 


The boys from the Front will tell you! 
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(Continued from Page 101) 
wanted me to share their evening soup. 
When I told them that I was to dine at 
an officers’ mess in the café they threw up 
their old hands. Did I know that the man 
who kept it was a German spy? But 
yes; he had had four brothers at the Front. 
And a woman connected with the family 
had served all during the war as governess, 
sometimes in an English family, sometimes 
a French, sometimes a Swiss. Ah, poor 
Belgium had had her share of spies. 

The story of their four years of depriva- 
tion slowly unrolled before me. Monsieur 
was a kind of surveyor, and he and a com- 
rade were the only ones in their large firm 
who during all the four years of German 
occupation refused to sign the oath of 
allegiance. The LeRoys had lived by sell- 
ing their little heirlooms, but their living 
could have been none of the best, for mon- 
sieur had lost seventy pounds in weight. 
The picture on the German permit which 
allowed him to live in his own home and 
walk the streets of his own town showed a 
plump, comfortable gentleman, while my 
host was lean and careworn. They had 
bought no new clothes, no shoes. They 
showed me the strange lumpy cloth crea- 
tions they had built for their footwear from 
the skeletons of old boots. They showed 
me how cunningly they had blacked over 
the bits of brass on their stove so that the 
Germans should not steal them, and how 
ingeniously they had used spaces in the 
back of the sideboard in which to hide 
cutlery. Madame had also camouflaged the 
broom closet so astutely that she had been 
able to save a good deal of her linen. 

If monsieur’s great story was how he had 
withstood the signing of the oath of alle- 
giance, madame’s was about how she had 


| circumvented German theft and had got 


even with a spy next door, seeing to it that 
German officers were quartered upon him. 
Both told with quiet zest of the fashion in 
which the German privates had behaved 
toward their officers as soon as the armistice 
was signed. 

“No more saluting,’ said monsieur; 
“they stood at the corners where the offi- 
cers could not but see them, and conspicu- 
ously failed to salute. They even pushed 
against their officers. One big fat officer, 
coming out very far in front —so—they 
sneered at. ‘Bah,’ they said, ‘if you had 
ever starved and fought in the front-line 
trenches you would not have a figure like 
that You would look thus,’ they said, 
making the figure of a man much hollowed 
out in front. Ah, and once I saw a private 
threaten an officer. The private was mak- 
ing as if to strike a cow that blundered 
against him and the officer reprimanded 
him, so the soldier turned and made a mo- 
tion as if he would strike the officer. The 
soldiers all said that when once they got 
home Germany would be a different place.” 


Our Boys at Mersch 


Good old people! I shall always remem- 
ber them as they clustered their old faces 
close to me that night, for they even tucked 
me in on the score of having recollected 
something else to tell me about the Ger- 
mans. I shall remember always their pale 
faces under the golden flicker of the candle, 
and shall see monsieur straightening up and 
saying with a sigh: 

“Ah, well, madame, for four years we 
have been praying for peace and for free- 
dom. Now they are here, both here; and 
there seems a great blank ahead, as if it 
would take much seeking in the future to 
find something big e nough to live for. The 
big thing has come. 

No soldier I talked to but had praise for 
the Belgians; but thought they were a 
brave nation, badly treated. Yet I ob- 
served that those who spoke of German 
atrocities did so in a kind of historical way. 
Not two weeks before I had stood among 
them as they questioned the French refu- 
gees from Leneuville and other villages on 
the Meuse, and they had shown indigna- 
tion at German bullying or brutality. But 
those who discussed the atrocities in Bel- 
gium seemed to regard them as something 
that had happened a long time ago, that 
had reeeded to the category of those facts 
that may ‘be regarded without accompany- 
ing emotiém. I do not attempt to account 
for this. 

One day we were halted in a village close 
to the borders of Luxemburg. A battalion 
of soldiers was having its ten minutes’ rest. 

“Well, fellows,” I heard one soldier say, 
“wonder how the people of Luxemburg will 
treat us!” 
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Now nothing could be more character- 
istic of the attitude of our soldiers than 
just that remark. By impulse their concern 
is not how they will treat the inhabitants of 
the country they enter but how the inhab- 
itants will treat them. They take it for 
granted, our boys, that their own conduct 
will show consideration, a live-and-let-live 
attitude. 

They knew, most of them, that Germany 
had used Luxemburg as a doormat, and 
that therefore the inhabitants must be ac- 
customed to the might-makes-right theory, 
and still they wondered how Americans 
would be received. 

My stay in Luxemburg was chiefly in the 
village of Mersch. I did, indeed, pass 
through the capital city on a day of ‘frosty 
mist that clothed the beautiful trees in 
white and set a veil over the rocky three- 
sided tableland with its steep three- 
hundred-foot precipices upon which the 
upper part of the city is built. And every- 
where out of the mist loomed our men in 
khaki, who had just arrived, looking for 
their billets and questioning M. P.’s. 
Three times in our search for information 
we crossed the same bridge, and on each 
side of it we found soldiers who made some 
such remark as this: 

“The people on this side of the bridge 
seem friendly enough; we can’t keep the 
kids off the trucks and autos, and they beg 
for bread as kids at home do for candy; 
but they say the people on the other side of 
the bridge are pro-German and not very 
friendly to us.” 


The Billeting Officer's Troubles 


The people of the Duchy of Luxemburg 
were used to German soldiers passing 
through their little towns, but they were 
not used to having these towns turned into 
billets, and they were deeply interested in 
the transformation. Even more deeply in- 
terested were the billeting officers. One 
day in Mersch I heard language outside my 
window, and as it was in the voice of an 
officer I knew I hurried down to investi- 
gate. I found a despairing second lieuten- 
ant calling aloud for space. 

“Oh, for the good old days,”’ he com- 
plained, “when I used to lie out in a trench 
being shelled. For they’ve made me a billet- 
ing officer. They told me that I had to 
serve my country by going into the Duchy 
of Luxemburg and getting billets. Once or 
twice in the dear old war days I had had 
that job. All I did was go ahead to the 
town my outfit was bound for, see the town 
major and say ‘I’ve got to have places for 
so many officers and so many men.’. He’d 
say ‘So be it,”’ or words to that effeet, and 
show me round or send someone with me. 
I’d apportion them to the best of my ability 
and when I got back my best friends would 
kick at the particular billets I had chosen 
for them. 

“When I was doing the job in Belgium it 

was easy. I simply looked for the Belgium 
Mission and went round, accompanied by a 
sergeant, with a list of the billets the Ger- 
mans had used. But here in Luxemburg 
there was neither town major nor billets. 
They told me that my method of procedure 
must be something like this: Granted that 
General Pershing had called on the Duchess 
of Luxemburg and had received official per- 
mission to march through her territory, 
in renting space I was to put on my best 
smile and my most dulcet tone of voice and 
was to make ceremonious calls in each vil- 
lage on the burgomaster and the chief of 
police. 

“T can’t say: ‘Here, I'm coming on the 
third with so many men.” I have to say: 
‘Sir, I represent So-and-So. Can you, on 
such and such a date, assign me so many 
billets for so many officers and men?’ 

‘Suppose the burgomaster agrees; he fur- 
nishes me with a town map and a list of the 
houses and people. I have an interpreter in 
the person of my sergeant. By good luck 
here I fell upon a citizen who had lived in 
the United States for twenty years, and 
who gave me a line on the peculiarities and 
prejudices cf this and that citizen. At that, 
I found a little feeling against some Amer- 
ican soldiers who had preceded my outfit 
muddy feet, singing after nine o’clock, and 
such-like crimes. It isn’t to ‘be expected 
that a healthy boy can tramp thise streets 
and then walk across a spotless floor leav- 
ing no trace behind of foef%r sound of 
voice. Trucks, too, can't start off early in 
the morning without some noise. But I 
had to placate the people who objected to 
this. Then there was always this problem: 
What if the burgomaster refused to treat 
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with me? In that case I had the right to 
ask to see his assistant or some civic rep- 
resentative. If that failed I had to use my 
own judgment—which would mean finding 
the billets myself. 

“But here’s my greatest anguish: Pleas- 
ing certain officers, that I won’t mention, 
that used to be back of the lines and are 
now in the forefront and that want the 
best of everything. The reasonable officer 
is always the one that has had the responsi- 
bility of caring for men; he’s not likely to 
be selfish in his demands or to expect im- 
possibilities, and he can understand the 
difficulties of billet hunting in a neutral 
country. What makes me sore to-day is 
that a colonel has turned up that I didn’t 
expect, and I must change all the billets. 
I’ve got to yank the lieutenant colonel out 
of his elegant room, led up to by a staircase 
with a velvet rope instead of a banister, 
and put him in the major’s room; the 
major has to make shift with the captain’s 
room; the captain I must reduce to the 
first lieutenant’s room, the first lieutenant 
I’m going to put in a cupboard, and the 
little shave-tail that’s me has the likelihood 
of sleeping on the stairs. This outranking 
business is beginning to get on my nerves. 
I sympathize with |the private who said 
‘I used to be awful stuck on my captain till 
he ranked me out of a shell hole.’ I’m going 
home with a new sympathy for boarding- 
house keepers and landlords, and even for 
real-estate agents.” 

Whenever a unit of soldiers entered a 
village in Luxemburg the inhabitants stood 
against the fences or the walls of the houses, 
their rather inanimate faces attuned to 
watching. They saw field kitchens bloom in 
green front yards or in little dark sheds. 
They saw barns turned into bedrooms, and 
big young Americans promptly making 
themselves at home. Above all, they saw 
huge trucks come booming and grinding 
down the main street to park in some angle 
of the road wherever the houses gave way a 
little. Nothing escaped these people of 
Luxemburg — including the spending money 
of the soldiers; but what interested them 
most were the multitudes of monster trucks 
and the great red slabs of beef that went 
into the ovens. 


The Pocket Army 


Mersch, where many units of soldiers 
stayed for several days, is a typical Luxem- 
burg village, midway between Belgium and 
Germany. Its eleven hundred inhabitants 
are spread out in a long, long main street 
and a couple of side streets. The main 
street exhibits a few little industries, tiny 
tobacco orbiseuit factories, and little shops 
and cafés bearing names indicating that 
the property belonged to the wife. In one 
ease the wife's name was in smaller let- 
ters than the man’s, which perhaps sym- 
bolized a struggle for mastery. A clean, 
prosperous-looking place is Mersch. For us 
its salient feature was a huge triumphal 
arch, decorated with greens and flags and 
bearing this greeting in English: “ For our 
De liverers. 

“Well,” remarked the M. P. who plied 
his job under the shadow of the arch, “I 
guess we delivered them all right; but I have 
a feeling that if the Germans had won in- 
stead of us that same arch would have stood 
in that same spot singing that same sweet 
song.’ 

Our soldiers accepted the Duchy as pro- 
Ally. Many of them had an indulgent atti- 
tude toward it. 

““Gee,”’ one boy said, “‘you could pretty 
nearly put the whole country in your blouse 
pocket. Did you know that the standing 
army consists in all of 250 men? Yeh, and 
it says when the public order and society is 
menaced it may be increased to 265. Now 
will you be good? Have you seen their 
nifty blue uniforms? Not too showy; I 
think all the more of them for not getting 
all het up over their uniforms. How could 
the poor guys stand against Germany?” 

The Luxemburg people talked freely of 
German oppression. The Germans treated 
the duchy almost as if it had been one of 
their own provinces and would surely have 
annexed it in‘case of victory. Even the 
first German soldiers marched through like 
owners—thotse first Germans who never 
came back, because in those days the Crown 
Prince thought no more of the blood of 
thousands of men than a miller thinks of 
the water that runs over his wheel. 

The Germans would brook no opposi- 
tion; they arrested and took to Germany 
all malcontents who criticized the conduct 

(Concluded on Page 107) 
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HERE is a simple, straightforward 

pledge to you. It means that we stand 
back of your dealer every time you buy any- 
thing bearing the Wilson label. Our label 
embodies our good reputation with the public 
—which means that our products must have 
your friendship and your confidence. 


The food products—meats, fruits, vegetables 

. and table specialties— bearing the Wilson 
label are selected, handled and prepared with 
the respect they deserve. 
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Majestic Ham, Bacon and Lard 
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\ A /E are just as careful, just as thoughtful, 

YY as your own mother would be. We 
want our products to convince you that you 
cannot find anything better —and we intend 
that the Wilson label shall always carry 
that message to you personally. 


Today the \7-shaped Wilson label is the 
mark which tells of public favor honestly 
deserved and thoroughly won. More than 
that, it is our constant promise to respect 
and hold your confidence. 
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Clearbrook Butter and Dairy Products 
Certified Fruits, Vegetables, Meats and Table Specialties 











If your dealer cannot supply you with Wilson Pure Food Products, write us 
giving his name and address and we will arrange to provide your requirements 
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UNT JEMIMA Pancakes! So light and fluffy, so | 


rich and tender, so tantalizingly fragrant! 


Honestly, now, don’t you just hanker for a big, piping- 


hot, golden-brown plateful ? 


Tell her you want them for breakfast tomorrow. She 
will like the idea—for Aunt Jemima Pancakes are so 
easy to prepare and so economical. The flour is com- 
plete—w ith even the sweet milk ready mixed in it and 
so rich it needs no eggs. She just adds water—and 
gets perfect pancakes every time. Aunt Jemima Mills 








Company, St. Joseph, Missouri. 
“T’se in town, Honey!” 


AUNT JEMIMA 
CHIHtttw.e PANCAKE FLOUR 





(Concluded from Page 104) 

of the high command. They censored the 
Luxemburg papers, dominated the railroad 
and telegraph lines, and exercised military 
authority whenever it was advantageous 
to do so. The people had to have permits 
to go from one town to another, and even to 
leave town to work in the fields. The Ger- 
mans not only used the Luxemburg rail- 
roads to convey their soldiers into Belgium 
and France, but in a railroad station of the 
capital city they built a huge casino for the 
refreshment of their men. During the ar- 
mistice they forced the city to buy the 
casino, and then, so the people say, set fire 
to it. 

During the last years of the war they 
went daily to all the shops in the city of 
Luxemburg, and took away the copper 
coin, giving paper in return; they also 
requisitioned a certain percentage ‘of the 
profits. They took the food they wanted; 
took cows and horses and paid for them or 
not, as they pleased. When they did buy 
they bought so heavily that little was left 
for home consumption, and prices in Lux- 
emburg sprang high as the encircling moun- 
tuins. Toward the last food was so scarce 
that the poor had nothing but potatoes and 
a little bread, so that many died of mal 
nutrition. And yet, so a darkling whisper 
tan, the farmers had plenty and knew how 
to keep their hoards despite what they 
were supposed to sell at a low rate to the 
government. It was also whispered that 
there were people in high place who con- 
nived at smuggling into Germany. People 
in less high place followed the example, 
sewed huge pockets into roomy garments, 
filled these with food, and slipped over the 
dark bridges on the borders of Germany to 
wll at a large profit. Up to the day of the 
evacuation of the duchy the Germans sys- 
tematically spread false and misleading 
propaganda among the civilians. The peo- 
ple doubted that the Americans were to enter 
the capital city till they actus ally « came. 


“Ah, ha,” said one inhabitant, us ing a 
1, uxe mburg expre ssion that seems to mean 
well,” “indeed,” “‘just so,”’ and various 


like expressions. It can convey comprehen- 
sion or surprise or meditation. “Ah, ha, we 
were glad to see the Germans pass through 
here for the last time. Not much discipline 
did they have, and the officers were tearing 
their epaulets from their shoulders. They 
were afraid to go into their own country as 
officers because of the revolution.” 

“They don’t seem very much stuck on 
that little girl that’s their duchess,” a sol- 
dier commented. ‘ At home I read all sorts 
of stories like The Prisoner of Zenda that 
were probably inspired by little Luxem- 
burg. Some American fellow or somebody 
was always in love with the duchess and 
either got her or didn’t get her, but he and 
the whole country was always ready to die 
for her, and a lot of them generally did, 
sometimes with her bending over them. 
But these here birds are a lot more stirred 
up over the taxes than they are over her.” 


Friendliness General 


The people of Luxemburg liked us. They 
sold us food at a reasonable rate, though a 
few of them tried to make money at our 
expense. It was possible at the little Hotel 
Schon-Linden to have for three marks a 
meal consisting of meat, potatoes, salad and 
coffee; bread and sugar one furnished one- 
self, and all left overs of bread were to ac- 
crue to the house. Some hotels charged ten 
franes for the same meal. One grasping old 
lady tried to get forty marks for two pecks 
of apples. 

“Well,” generalized one of the soldiers, 
“once in a while one of these people will do 
you or try to, but so they did in France, and 
I have met sharks at home that I wouldn't 
go near them unless I had my pocket fas- 
tened up with safety pins. Some of us fel- 
lows had to pay sixteen marks for a chicken 
the other day; the whole meal for five of us 
cost fifty marks. But then, it was awful 
nice to be sitting at a table with a white 
cloth on it instead of eating off the back of 
a wagon; and besides no money over here 
looks real. It won’t, either, till we handle 
the good old greenbacks again.” 

They liked us, then, the people of Luxem- 
burg, and we liked them. Boys coming into 
the Y. M. C. A. rooms would tell us of this 
and that act of friendliness. Nearly every 
day, too, the communiqués would com- 
ment on the satisfaction felt by the authori- 
ties over the relations between our soldiers 
and the people of Luxemburg. Indirectly, 


every encouragement was offered to the re- 
ceptive friendly attitude of our men. 
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And then suddenly—Germany and the 
late enemy. A sudden sweep over a cobbled 
street, the crossing of a bridge with a 
statue at the left, and we were in Germany. 
Prosperous fields, a few isolated houses 
from the windows of which no faces looked, 
and then a long village which contrived to 
appear clean in spite of manure piles here 
and there before the houses. Standing on 
the street, well out of the range of splash- 
ing mud, were German civilians, men, 
women and children, not in the least 
starved looking, all staring fixedly at the 
Americans. 

Just a little while before the German 
Army had passed through, undisciplined, 
anxious to get home, eager—many of 


them——to have a hand in the revolution, of 
which rumors had reached them. They 
were met with flags and with cheers. ‘“ Wel- 


come to Our Undefeated Soldiers,’’ read the 
greetings. 

They went on and the civilians took in 
their flags and waited for us. When our 
first soldiers entered, band playing, flags 
waving, the civilians remained indoors as 
the Belgians and French had four and a 
half years ago when the Germans invaded 
them. A day or two later the inhabitants 
were sufficiently used to us to stand in the 
streets. Fear had mostly gone and curiosity 
Was strong. 


The Shock of Defeat 


They did not all draw veils over their ex- 
pressions, those first Germans I saw. High, 
clean white houses, and on a high green 
bank a row of five fair, fat two-braided little 
girls. Some little boys standing below them 
wore the soldiers’ caps which have for us 
so many unpleasant associations. What 
struck me most forcibly was that nobody 
looked hungry. In all this Rhenish country 
that I have seen there have been no more 
signs of undernourishment than there would 
be in territory of the same size and popula- 
tion at home. All the people stared— some 
curious, some lowering, some hostile, some 
merely impassive. And everywhere silence 
and an atmosphere, not to be mistaken, of 
loss and astonishment and distress and re- 
sentment. 

For their defeat had come as a shock. 
They had been, if not sure of victory, still 
hopeful of a compromise that would be to 
their advantage. If some soldiers had de- 
serted days before the armistice was signed, 
and if others had ‘cast down their arms, 
there were many who did not know the end 
was coming one hour beforehand. These 
village inhabitants showed something of 
the bewilderment of people who are sud- 
denly awake to a dark situation. The hope 
of victory was gone; the hope of a trium- 
phant peace was gone; two and a half mil- 
lions of men were dead for a Kaiser who 
had run away; manufactures and com- 
merce at a standstill; a place in the sun 
only in the remote future. So they stood 
staring at the young soldiers of the nation 
whose entrance into the war had decided 
their fate. 

Small clean villages; long stretches of 
well-cultivated fields; roads lined with 
fruit trees; over all a chill winter mist. At 
last a town that was practically a city, 
Bitburg, where we halted for some hours. 
For we lived by the day in the advance; we 
never knew where we should spend the 
night till a few hours beforehand, nor how 
long we should stay; it all depended on the 
movements of the army as indicated in the 
field orders. 

The mere numbers, the mere collectivity, 
of a city carry a pressure of connotation 
unknown in a little village. Bitburg was 
and looked like nothing else but an occu- 
pied city. For all the men in khaki, with 
little German children in hand, for all the 
bilingual young privates chatting easily to 
old women or to young girls leaning from 
windows, Bitburg had the air of a place in 
the hands of its enemies. A multitude of 
details furnished the impression: A big 
French liaison officer striding down the 
middle of the street with his arms a trifle 
akimbo, at whom none of the civilians 
looked until he had passed; an old woman 
vigorously sweeping her steps of mud after 
a soldier had crossed them, the while she 
muttered under her breath; a young 
woman in black who listened with a tight 
smile while an officer gave her some direc- 
tions about his laundry, and who flashed 
after him a look of hatred; an old man try- 
ing timidly to curry favor with a K. P., 
who listened to him indulgently. There 
were countless signs of a conquered people 
anxious not to make matters worse than 
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they were, not yet certain what the Amer- 
icans were like, perhaps not clear in their 
own minds what attitude they would take 
toward their situation and meantime wish- 
ing to feel their way. Civilians there were 
who looked at our soldiers straight and 
fearlessly and treated them with a friendli- 
ness onneeny sincere. 

“The Germans seem all right,”’ soldier 
after soldier said when questioned; “they 
treat us fine. At first they seemed scared 
or mad or something, but now they’re all 
right. They've got nothing against the 
Americans.” 

That was said especially by soldiers who 
could speak German and whom I had seen 
chatting with young Friuleins. It was 
said often enough to amaze me. The Ger- 
mans have nothing against the Americans! 
But what have we against the Germans? 
So many of these happy-go-lucky boys of 


ours seem to have forgotten the late un- | 


pleasantness. In a way the attitude is a 
hold-over from the psychology that grew 
up in them in Belgium and Luxemburg 
For days they had been among friendly in- 
habitants who had all the nove Ity for them 
that the French people lacked. Now they 
were come to another country, where they 
had to have some relaxation. Dusk begins 
here now at half past three; that means a 
good many hours in dark billets with com- 
panions of whom they may occasionally 
grow weary. Even when the Y. M.C.A 
can hold all the soldiers at once, we secre- 
taries, men and women, cannot spread our- 
selves thin enough to give them all the so- 
cial intercourse they crave. Besides, they 
want other people besides us— people of 
their own age. It is natural for them to pre- 


fer to be on easy terms with the people | 


they live among, taking it for granted that 
the most of these are of the right sort. 


The Barrier of Graves 


But even at first the majority of our sol- | 


diers were friendly with reservations. On 


that day in Bitburg, standing against the 


fence of one of the headquarters’ offices, I 
talked to a plump young German who was 
very anxious to be agreeable. He said he 
was glad the war was over and that he him- 
self had never fought but had been a work 
man. 

“Yes, he was!” muttered a skeptical 
guard who was listening. ‘“ He’s just boot- 
licking. He must think we are easy to be- 
lieve the Germans’d let a husky young guy 
like that be anywhere but in the trenches. 
I bet he killed a handful of us. They’re dead 
scared of us, that’s all. It’s all right. I don’t 
propose to be mean to them, but at that 
I'm not going to open my mouth and swal- 
low all they put in.” 

We dined with the M. P.’s, and one of 
them, formerly an infantryman, offered his 
vie *WSs. 

at 6 m not ce rtain I'm a fit judge of these 
people,” he said. “You see, I've had my 
three brothers killed over here all the rela- 
tives I have. I figure that these people who 
offer to make coffee for you or light you up 
to bed or turn the Kaiser’s picture to the 
wall if you want them to— why, I figure 
they are the same that struck medals and 
gave the children a holiday when the Lusi- 
tania was sunk. They are the same that 
killed my three brothers, Myself, I’m not 
strong for babying the Germans. They're 
not our allies. They were shelling us to 
glory a few weeks ago~— and what they 
would be doing to us now if they could. 
Trouble with our fellows is, either we want 
to fight or we want to be neighborly. It 
isn’t hard for me to keep my distance from 
the Germans. Those three graves up in 
the wheat fields make a barrier between 
them and me, and always will.”’ 

It was moving day for us in Bitburg, our 
division was about to leave the city to the 
division that was supporting us. We are 
billeted now in a little hill-encircled town. 
We're practically set. There is no more 
suspense as to where we shall go; only the 
suspense now of how long it will be be- 
fore the Peace Conference is over and the 
terms to Germany decreed. We're set, in- 
deed, but we take this job of being an 
army of occupation much as we ioc the 
fighting. It’s something we want to be done 
with so that we can go home. Down in the 
square the children play in front of the 
cathedral, and the civilians talk in knots, 
and our own men in their dusky-gold uni 
forms walk by as if they were on a brisk 
errand. The little children are not clinging 
to their hands nor climbing on the trucks. 
We are keeping apart, we and the Germans. 
We are the army of occupation. 
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Isn’t this the 
outdoor profession 
you are looking for? 


Rugged health; fascinating scien- 
tific work on America’s famous 
country estates; association with 
fine fellows; opportunity to 
travel; good income; rapid ad- 
vancement and a permanent 
position guaranteed immedi- 
ately on qualifying. 
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EAVER BOARD is a product 

of the forests. Great logs of 
spruce are its source of supply. It 
is knotless, crackless manufactured 
lumber, built up into large panels 
ready to be nailed to the studding of 
new buildings and partitions or to 
old cracked walls and ceilings. It 
takes the place of both lath and 
plaster. Due to the patented Sea/tite 
process it has an ideal surface for 
painting and decorating. 








You can't expect 
Beaver Board re- 
sults unless this 
trademark is on 
the back of the reus 
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Twelve Years Ago an Idea— 


Such is the progress of Beaver 
Board. In the short space of a 
dozen years it has grown from a 
pioneer specialty to a staple build- 
ing material in general use 
throughout civilized countries. 


Wherever there are walls and 
ceilings to be built, old cracked 
and papered surfaces to be covered 
up, or useless spaces to be made 
useful, Beaver Board has a real 
economic mission to perform. 


Wherever business is actively en- 
gaged in getting after more business, 
there also Beaver Board is doing a very 
real service. It is surrounding business 
men with comfortable trade winning 
stores and offices. It is providing the 
workers with a long list of conveniences 
— work rooms, lunch rooms, stock rooms. 


“Ys anbe fh -< 


os 


But Beaver Board is probably better 
known as a building material for the 
home. It is here that the skilled car- 
penter and the “‘man of the house” 
have both been provided with a basic 
material of great practical use. In 
Beaver Board, the carpenter-contractor 
has found a ready ally for new home 
construction. Greater variety, beauti- 
ful paneled effects with opportunity for 
a display of good workmanship, sub- 
stantial surfaces that never will crack, 
good building progress without plaster 
delays, are a few of the good things the 
builder has discovered in Beaver Board. 


For the home owner there are endless 
advantages. Starting in at the top, there 
is the attic, a field for the exercise of a 
little ingenuity that cannot fail of good 
results. Bed rooms, dens, and play 
rooms for the kiddies are a few of the pos- 
sibilities of the Beaver Board treatment. 
Then come waste spaces anywhere in 





Now a World-Wide Building Material 


the house. The basement is always a 
good subject. In every house where 
Beaver Board was not used in the first 
place there is need for it now. Plaster 
walls and ceilings must crack sooner or 
later—eventually they will have to be 
covered up. 


There is a Beaver Board Dealer in your local- 
ity who will gladly advise you regarding any use 
of Beaver Board you may contemplate. He is 
provided with commercial and home literature. 
‘Beaver Board in Business’’ and ‘‘ Beaver Board 
and Its Uses”’ are two good books we'll gladly send 
upon request. Ask our Department of Design 
and Decoration for plans and color suggestions. 


THE BEAVER BOARD COMPANIES 
11 Beaver Road Buffalo, N. Y. 


Unitep States Brancie 
it Boston, New York, Baltimore, Cleveland, Detr Chicago, 
Minneapoli -ansas (i and an Francis 
CANADA I 1 , 

t, Beaverdale 4 ha t Row 
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Foot Troubles Prevented 


by the Brown Shaping Lasts 


HILE the feet are growing they 

require training —otherwise they 

are likely to develop imperfectly. 

Unless the shoes worn during the 
growing years are rightly shaped, the feet 
will be wrongly shaped—for the feet con- 
form to the shape of the shoes. 








The Brown Shaping Lasts for each suc- 
ceeding age and size reproduce the graceful 
lines of susie perfect feet. 

Buster Brown Shoes—the 
only shoes made upon these 
lasts—therefore correctly shape 
the growing feet while they are 
developing. 

The boy or girl who wears 
Buster Brown Shoes will have 
properly shaped feet—free from 
saya LAST) such defects as broken arches, 
Fi sususss tortured bones, weak ankles, 
corns, bunions, etc. 


of 2tolé 


Butte Brown SHOES 


Buster Brown Shoes are made in 





different leathers and many patterns— Note the curve of the instep of this Brown Shaping Last. Each 
button, lace and blucher—high and size is designed to gradually develop the natural beauty 
low—and are sold by good stores of the feet, while giving them proper support at every point. 


everywhere at $3.00, $4.00, $5.00 and 
up, according to size and style. 

“Training the Growing Feet” is 
a book every parent should read. It 
shows how the feet develop —why 
sound feet are essential to health— 
and explains the new scientific prin- 
ciple in shoemaking. Mailed free, on 
request. 


Brown Shoe Company 


Manufacturers of White House Shoes 
for Men, Maxine Shoes for Women, 
Buster Brown Shoes for Boys and for 
Girls, and Blue Ribbon Service Shoes. 


ST. LOUIS, U. S. A. 
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HEN Henry Taylor 

took it upon himself to 

resign from the River 
County Country Club, without seeing fit to consult any of 
us in advance, I was constituted a special committee of one 
to remonstrate with the renegade. I’m good friends with 
Henry; and besides his office is just next door to mine. 

When I sidled into his office on that Monday afternoon 
Henry was in his outside room, watching his stenographer 
while she demonstrated to him the soul-stirring intricacies 
of a new typewriter he’d bought. 

‘Now, Henry,” I began, ‘you wholly fail to realize in 
what high regard * 

Henry placed a cautious finger on his lips and led me 
into his private office. Then he closed the door. 

“You fail to realize,’ I repeated, ‘“‘in what high re- 
gard “a 

“Yes, yes; I know all that,” interrupted Henry, “‘and 
in what still higher regard the club- holds the hundred 
dollars of yearly dues that from now on I do not pay.” 

“‘Henry,” I said reproachfully, ‘it’s not a matter of the 
money.” 

“Oh, yes; it is,” said Henry, quite positively. ‘‘And 
that hundred is just as good in my pocket as it is in the 
coffers of the club. However, old scout, perhaps I ought 
to give you something definite—something that'll get 
under your hide. But don’t spread it.” 

‘‘Not in a thousand years!"’ I assured him. 

“Tt all comes back to this,” said Henry, leaning over 
toward me confidentially: ‘Just recently I’ve come to a 
hard-and-fast conclusion that two thousand dollars a year 
is not enough.” 

““Not enough for what, Henry?” I asked him. 

“Two thousand dollars a year,”’ he repeated, ‘‘is not 
enough for a man like me to save. 

“Now I put it to you: This going on, year after year, 
and not laying aside more than two thousand - Not 
enough, is it? Man to man.” 

I stared at Henry. Of course I didn’t know then about 
Carter Judson and the little French girl, or I shouldn't 
have stared so hard. Or I might have stared harder, 
maybe. But I just sort of stared at Henry; and Henry 
stared at me. 

‘You know it’s not enough,” said Henry almost savagely. 

“No,” I said finally, sort of gulping, limagine. “I agree 
with you, Henry. Not enough.” 

Henry indulged himself in a dreamy sort of smile. 

‘You go back,” he said, ‘ta quarter of a century, we'll 
say, and you picture to yourself a youth of twenty-one, 
just starting out, with an overweening amibition. Con- 
crete, too—an ambition to leave a hundred thousand dol- 
lars behind him when he dies. An objective in view, as 
one might say—just that, a hundred thousand dollars. | 
can see that boy as plain as day,”’ went on Henry. Then 
he shook his head a bit dolefully. ‘‘ Here I’m forty-five, old 
scout, and I’ve saved only a fraction of a hundred thou- 
sand dollars—only a fraction. See? 

Of course at that time Henry hadn't told me about 
Renaud, the man milliner of Paris—-that dead man mil- 
liner, with his five hundred thousand franes. So I just 


” 


gulped again. 

“‘T see,”’ I said to Henry. 

‘*Now,”’ went on Henry, rubbing the near-bald spot on 
his head, “I’ve got twenty-five more years to live, may- 
hap—to live, but not to work. You can see, therefore, that 
a little picayune two thousand a year—it’s by no means 
enough to put aside. Every little hundred counts. Hence 
my resignation from the club. But don’t spread it, please.”’ 

I didn’t spread it to anybody except Amy. Amy stared 
in astonishment. 

“‘Do you mean to tell me,”’ cried Amy, “‘that the Henry 
Taylors save two thousand dollars every year?” 

‘Just as a matter of course,” I assured her; “just a turn 
of the wrist. But it’s not enough, it seems—not for Henry 
Taylor.” 

Amy thought about it overnight. The more she thought 
about it, the more it didn’t get her anywhere; and Amy 
usually has to get somewhere or there’s trouble. 

‘You go back to Henry Taylor,” said Amy, ‘‘and you 
ask him—confidentially, you know is 

“T know,” I said. ‘‘I was going back to him, anyway 
confidentially, of course.” 

So I went back to him. 

“Now, Henry,” I said, ‘‘you tell me how you manage 
to put by a couple of thousand a year. I’ve got to know 
that or there'll be trouble.” 

Henry blushed. 

“Are you here again as the representative of the Coun- 
try Club?” he asked. 

“I’m here,” I said, “‘as the representative of Amy and 


” 


me. 
“Oh, I see!’”’ said Henry, considering the matter. 





“When I told her,” I went on, “‘that already you'd laid 
by a good-sized portion of a hundred thousand dollars, 
Amy nearly threw a fit.” 

““Now I didn’t say, you know,” smiled Henry, “that I'd 
put by a good-sized portion of a hundred thousand dollar 
I said I'd saved only a fraction of a hundred thousand do! 
lars. There are fractions—and fractions. 
And I didn’t say that I'd put by a couple of 
thousand a year. I only said that two thou- 
sand a year wasn’t enough for a man like me 
to save. When you came to me as the en- 
voy of the Country Club I had to tell you 
something to save my face. Millie and I 
have saved our faces to about a hundred 
other people in the same way in the past few 
weeks. It sort of works too. It worked 
with you, didn’t it?” 

“It’s working yet,” I said. 

**Since it’s you and Amy,” went on 
Henry, ‘‘I think you're entitled to be 
let in on this good thing. You ought 
to have the facts and nothing but the 
facts. So here goes.” 

So then Henry told me about Carter 
Judson and the man milliner of Paris 
I just mentioned— not forgetting, too, 
Celeste, the little French girl, the pretty 
little thing who goes mooning round day 
after day in one of our cemeteries here 
n River City, trying to pick out a 
cozy little nook to be buried in. 

“Only,” Henry reminded me 
particularly, ‘‘don’t spread it, 
old scout.” 

“No,” I said; “I won’t.” 

So here’s the story: 


It all goes back toan afternoon tf ae 
not so very long ago, when Mrs. ~~, 
Henry Taylor found herself rid- 
ing in Mrs. Carter Judson’s new- 
est touring car. At Mrs. Carter 
Judson’s invitation she was speeding 
with Mrs. Judson ‘to a charity bridge- 
whist party somewhere in town. And 
you will understand very distinctly 
that she did not want to be riding in 
Mrs. Judson’s new car at Mrs. Jud- 
son’s invitation. She wanted Mrs. 
Judson to ride in her car at her invi- 
tation—and Mrs. Henry Taylor didn't 
have a car; in fact, she had never had 
a car, 

Mrs. Henry Taylor was conscious 
that Mrs. Judson was going volubly 
into details about this latest model 
Mrs. Taylor listened without really 
hearing anything; in fact, it was all she could do to choke 


When He Was Or+ 
dered Home Celeste 
Followed inthe First 
Boat She Could Get 


back tears. The Carter Judsons were her neighbors; and 
to her mind, | imagine, they had everything —everything 
that Mrs. Henry Taylor didn’t have. 

**Any li'l’ ole car, so long as it’s a car,”’ Mrs. Carter 
Judson assured her, ‘‘will do for me. But Carter will not 
buy a car that costs less than fifteen hundred. That’ 
Carter! He wants me to have My land!” shrieked 
Mrs. Judson. 

“T promised Carter I'd drive down to his oftice before 
I went tothe whist. We're selling one of our vacant lot 
and I’ve got to sign a deed.” 

Selling one of their vacant lots! You get it? Mrs. Henry 
Taylor wished that she could sell a vacant lot. She wished 
she had one to sell—or one to keep, for that matter. But 
she brought up all standing, with a smile. 

“‘We've got lots of time,”’ she said. ‘Let's go to his 
office; and you can sign the deed.” 

“I guess we'd better, after all,”’ said Mrs. Judson. 

So they went. The Monumental Life offices are on the 
eleventh floor of the Monumental Life Building. So up 
they shot to the eleventh floor and located Carter in his 
private office, where he was sitting at a three-hundred- 
dollar mahogany desk, with a private stenographer on 
either side of him, dictating several things at once, and 
looking—as Carter Judson always does—as though he'd 
just stepped out of a bandbox. He jumped up as they 
came in, and shook hands, and pressed buttons, and or- 
dered chairs placed, and dismissed his two stenographers, 
and made his wife and Mrs. Taylor very much at home. 
Then he took the deed out of his pocket and had Mrs. 
Carter Judson sign it. 
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By William Hamilton Osborme _ .i* 0!) 


Il held him wi the last mo 
ment too, Do you mind waiting until I 
“Why,” interposed Mrs. Henry Taylor, ‘* Mr. Taylor i 


a master, and 


scout round 


“So he is!” said Carter Judson, very much relieved, for 
his desk was piled up high with work. ‘ You know how it 
! when there’s no call for a notary I can get a dozen 
When I need one badly Good night! 
Fine! Mr. Taylor's on the thirteenth floor 
You can run up there and do the trick, and take 
he deed along.” 

So up they went. And when they reached 
Henry Taylor's law office Mrs. Henry Taylor 

knocked at the door. Mrs. Carter Judson 

laughed. She knew all about offices. Carter 
Judson had lost a crackajack stenographer 
when he married Mrs. Carter Judson 

“You old-fashioned thing, you! "said Mr 
Judson. ‘People don't knock at office 
doors; they walk right in.” 

So they walked right in. And there, in hi 
outer office, with a curious office boy watch 
Ing him from a corner of the room there 
at Henry Taylor, his hair sort of tousled 

nd his face sort of flushed, all scrunched 

up over an old battered typewriting ma- 
‘thine, pounding away for dear life. Out of 
the corner of her eye Mrs. Carter Judson 
could have noted, and probably did note 
that the machine was of the vintage of 1910, 
or worse. 

“Henry,” cried his wife, “‘here’s M 
Judson! What are you doing out here wit 


the typewriting machine 

He nry, a bit abashed, ushered them into 
his private room. He tousled his hair som 
more and flushed a bit deeper, I suppose 
As a matter of fact, he acted like a ma 
who'd been caught in the perpetration of a 
felon 

“Where is Miss Hancy?” 
Taylor 

“Why,” explained Henry, “‘my stenog 
rapher’s laid up, and re 

Laid up?” echoed Mrs. Henry Taylor, 

without thinking. “‘Funny! 1 could have 


vorn I saw her on the street not half an 


demanded Mr 


**She is laid up,”’ repeated Henry, gulping 
abit. ‘ Best laid plans of mice and men 
Mistake in best regulated familie I had 
t hurry-up job and couldn't get a stenographer for love 


or money So there you are?! P Mr 


Judson, 
ou’ve signed this, I take it, freely and without any 
fear, threats or compulsion of or from your husband?” 
“IT imagine so,”’ smiled Mrs. Judson. 
Whereupon Henry affixed hi 
ber stamp and his seal to the document. 
When Mrs. Henry Taylor got home , late that afternoon 
he confronted Henry with—well, blazing eye 
“Millie!” cried Henry, a bit alarmed. ‘‘Why, what’ 
the matter? 


ignature and his rub- 


‘I never was so mortified in all my 


Taylor's wife. 


‘At what?” 

‘You,” cried Mr Taylor—“‘sitting i ur outside 
office, doing your own typewriting! It looked like time 

‘Good Lord, Millie!” said Hen “It’s no disgrace 

“It is, when Mrs. Judson sees it,”’ said Henry's wife 

“Millie,” said Henry, ‘‘don’t you know that the Pre 
dent of the United Stats i 

**I know he does,”’ she returned; ‘but it’s one thing 't 
have a little correspondence machine at the side of you 
desk in your private office for occasional use—as Carter 
Judson has—and it’s quite another thing to sit in your 


outside office, with a dirty little office boy, hammering 
away on that terrible old machine like a—like a law stu 
dent. It looked 
looked like time! It did! It did!” 

Well, she was right na Way Henry's office did lor 
like time. So does mine, for that matter. But there are 
lots of us who do a very tidy little business 
look like time. And Henry told her so, 
“If L had the money,”’ Henry told her, “I could rent ar 
office that didn’t look like time. I could fix it up 80 that 
it didn’t look like time But I haven't got the money 
there’s the rub.” 

“Why couldn't you wait until Miss Hancy got back to 
the office?” went on Millie. ‘I’m sure I saw her on the 


e time! Henry, your whole: law office 





in offices that 


om 


street.” Continued on Page 115) 
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The Multigraph produces real printing and form J 
typewriting in the privacy of your own estab- 
lishment. Large and small equipments for any 
size business. Easy payments, if desired. 
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“ ae es 
of bygone days, who wore long flowing ties and 
4 . . . 
filled his sentences with ponderous polysyllabic words to show 
| how much he knew, does not exist today. 
The advertising man who For all their rapid-fire work 
| makes new records for himself and they put their main dependence in 
for his company today is just the opposite of | the Multigraph, because it fires 5000 shots an 
that. He is before all else a crisp and clean-cut business hour, because it’s ready for attack at any instant, and 
man. His middle name is ACTION. He watches costs as close- because the cost of shells it fires is 25 to 75 per cent below 
ly as a crabbed auditor and yet he’s wise enough to SPEND by the cost of ammunition prepared by old-time methods * 
thousands and by hundred thousands. He’s a man with vision rhether that ve he in the for folders. ci me 
clear ericugh to lay his business-building plans not only for this whether that ammunition be in the form of folders, cir- 
month and for this year, but for ten years ahead. culars, mailing cards or letters. 
And the advertising men of It works so quickly that if 
America today have a far more vital the order to “advance tonight” is 
and important function to perform than they — given, you may be sure your Multigraph bar- 
have ever had before. With economy of time and energy rage of selling shells will GO TONIGHT. You do not 
a ~ pe Vital vite — arena growing keener eg a have to telephone the rear for help and you do not have 
with new and complex selling problems coming up, the adver- ae ERS AES AOI S f awe Sie 
tising nh have got to give each salesman on the firing line a to W ait until tomorrow or perhaps next week, de pending 
better backing than he’s ever had. They've got to send ahead of on slow-footed messengers or incompetent auxiliaries who 
every selling force a powerful barrage of selling shells so that the may not care a whoop in Texas whether you win the fight 
opposition will be battered down before the salesmen call. or not. You do not have to let the proper moment for 
attack slip by, nor is your plan divulged to any living 
a soul outside your own headquarters. 
For this barrage the adver- 
tising man has two main types of : ee 
: - ; ; . y 
ordnance at his command—high calibered artil- If there is any adve1 lising 
lery and RAPID-FIRE GUNS. His artillery consists. «Man, OF My other man, still unfa- 
of pages in the daily, weekly, and monthly publications; and his ie = eae , " ‘+c RPADITN. 
rapid-fire gun is that most modern weapon of the business world miliar Ww ith the W orkings ol this R. Vf 1D 
to which all men now turn for quick and most decisive action FIRE GUN, we'll gladly send him ammunition samples 
either in an emergency or fora main attack—the MULTIGRA PH. and full detaits if he’ll fill out the coupon and mail it in. 
You Can’t Buy a Multigraph Unless You Need It 
} 
) 
The Multigraph Our line is__ Firm 
1800 E. 40th St., Cleveland, Ohio Name Official Position 
ease give me full information abo he rapid- ie ‘ & 
{ fire Multigraph. ae F Street Address Town State EP 38 
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ow will you have 
| your laughs? 





"Tak that from Webster's Dictionary 
! 


Still there's a choice: The motion picture comedies fol 
wing the flash of that word Paramount on the screen are 
ure-fire laugh-stuff always, everywhere. All you have to b 


IS human 


It really matters little which you will have. They're all 


Paramount Comed 


Paramount-Mack Sennett Comedies, from the studios of 
Mack Sennett, the man who invented the moving picture 
comedy. Mack Sennett —always two jumps ahead of the rest 
n his frantic flivvers, his hullabaloo of flying feet, his merry 
melange of pretty girls; trained bears and cross-eyed gentle- 





men, knowing cats and somber dogs—in a here’s-to-laughter 


The best theatres show a new 


(Paramount 


i 
« 
< Paramount-Sennett Paramount-Arbuckle 
UPL y * 
c rip’s Day Ort MOONSHINE 
NEVER 00 OLD , 
< . I (,oop-NiGcut Nurst 
Rip AND Strrcn TAILor 
‘ { NG (tt 
< EAST LYNNE WITH nanb . 
VARIATION Lovi 
kevery Month Ome Lovery Month 


LAUGH—an expression of mirth peculiar to the human 
species. (““lhat man is a bad man who has not within 
him the power of a hearty LAUGH.") 


Here are the titles of the recent releases 


pot-pourri that searches out your funny spot — Paramount 
Mack Sennett Comedies 


The whimsical, deft-lightness of Mr. and Mrs. Sidney 
Drew in Paramount-Drew Comedies —“Henry”™ and “Polly” 
seeing yoursely es as others look at you — 


The fun-poking satire, sparkling in every second, of 
Paramount-James Montgomery Flagg Comedies, prodding good 
naturedly at our very human weaknesses — 


The hearty, boisterous play of “Fatty” Arbuckle ir 
Paramount-Arbuckle Comedies—treating the improbable with 
the comic seriousness of the master of farce — 

How will you have your laughs? All right, have °em your 
way. You'll have plenty of company. Only don’t be stingy 
bring the folks ! 





Paramount Comedy every week 


Paramount-James Paramount-Drew 
Montgomery Flagg 

“ PERFECTLY FIENDISH RomANCE AND RIncs”’ 
FLANNIGAN, OR THE Hart 
OF THE DREADFUL WES! 

IMPROPAGANDA 
“One Every Minute” 
Two Every Month (ne Every Month 


& A Mason” 
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; FAMOUS PLAYERS ~ LASKY CORPORATION 


» ADOLPH ZUKOR Pres JESSE L. LASKY Vice Pres CECIL B DE MILLE Drrector General 
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in one regard— I can put 
all over him in anothe 

" “He must be a very 
important man,” sighed 
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Continued from Page 111 
““T haven’t a doubt her on the street,”’ said 
Henry. 

“You said she was sick,”’ his wife reminded him. 

“*T said that,’”’ admitted Henry, “‘just to save my face.” 

“To save your face?” 

“Exactly,” returned Henry. ‘“‘Asa matter of fact, I had 
to let her go. You see, my dear, you can’t hire stenog- 
raphers on credit can’t pay them on credit. 
They’ve got to have the cash. And, as a matter of fact, I 
didn’t have the So I had to let her go.” 

“It seems to me,” said Millie Taylor, “that we never 


you saw 


and you 


cash. 


have the cash.”’ 

“*Seems that way to me, too,”’ said Henry. “‘I know men 
making less than I am who seem to be rolling in it. 
in point—there’s Carter Judson, Millie si 

“Carter Judson!” echoed Millie. 

Then she let loose on Henry about Carter Judson, Car- 
ter Judson’s new car, and Carter Judson’s office. 

“Immaculate,”’ she went on; 
a fireplace, and Oriental rugs, 
and wonderful bookcases.” 
Henry nodded. 

“The Monumental Life, 
my dear,”’ he said, ‘‘spent 
about twe nty thousand 
dollars on Carter Judson’s 
suite.”’ 


Case 





ap 





“‘and spacious. And with 
and mahogany furniture 


“People bowing and 
scraping before him,” went 
on Millie, “ flying 
every word he says.” 





out at 


‘Of course!’’ said 
Henry. ‘““Why not? He’s 
at the head of one of the 


departments, with twent 
or thirty people under him 


Of course they bow and 
scrape. Their necks de- 
pend upon it. And Carter, 


with twenty or thirty men 


like him—they bow and 
scrape inturn. I can talk 
to the president of the 
Monumental Life just. as 
I’m talking to you; but 





Ca 
ter can put it all over me 


ter Judson can’t. ¢ 





Millie Tay 
“He is,” said Henr 
“they pay Carter Judson 


ix thousand dollars a 





year.” 
“Is that all 
Millie 


Isn’t that 


aid Henry “*T make 
that net myself.”’ 
She couldn't quite re 


alize that 


He had to tell it to her 
twice. 
‘You mean to say,” 


said Millie, ‘‘that, 


paying all expenses, 


make as much money a 
Carter Judson does?” ae hy ” 
“Sometime I make _ 


more,”’ said Henry 
“T don’t 
cried his wife. 
Well, it happened to be true 
pulled out his littl 
**Well then,” 
must have money. 
Henry Taylor y 
“‘Let’s go toa movie after supper,” he suggested; ‘‘we’re 
both sort of in the dumps.’ 
“There it again!’ wailed Millie. ‘I promised Mrs. 
Judson that un over there to-night and brush up on 
bridge. i I hate to face that woman after 


I wish I hadn't 
seeing you at achine to-day—and her in her ma- 


believe it!’ 


But Henry, to satisfy her, 
book and showed her it was true. 

said Millie, ** 
You can’ 


awned 


he must have money—or she 


” 


t tell me 


we'dr 


your n 
chine!”’ 

“‘Let’s go,” said Henry. “I’ve got an ax to grind. 
There’s something about Carter Judson that I must find 
out.” 

Well, they had their dinner—a dinner cooked by Mrs. 
Henry Taylor’s cook and served by Mrs. Henry Taylor's 
second girl. Ther they ran over to the Carter Judsons 
and played a few rounds of bridge, and took a spin in the 
new car. The new car gave Henry the lead for which he 
was groping. 

‘“* Must have made a hole in your bank account, Judson,” 
hinted Henry 


Carter shook hi 

“Mr Taylor,” he right idea. Y 1 
just stick your money in the bank and say nothing to any- 
body. You keep down expenses; you don’t care a han 
about making a splash. Not you! But I’m going to quit. 
Two thousand a year is not enough.” 

““Not enough for what?” asked Henry 

““Not enough,” said Carter, ‘for a man like me to save.” 

Henry was startled, sure enough 

**Do you mean to tell me,” 


head dolefully. 


aid, ‘‘you’ve got the 


a habit of putting by two thousand a year? 

“Why not?” said Carte 
worth arguing. ‘I’m getting six. 
two thousand dollars every year I'd consider myself ready 
for the junk pile. But it’s not enough,” he kept repeating. 
“T tell you, Mr. Taylor, it’s not enough.” 


r, as though the thing were not 


So you see now where Henry Taylor got his offhand side 


that’s all; and I’m forced 
to say he did it wit! Be that as it 
may, Henry and his wife brushed up on their 
bridge, and when they’d got through brushing up they 


remarks tome. He plagiarized 


considerable success. 





. 
~~ ly 
wo 
Fad . 
» 3S 


went home 


ter’s side remark 


And when they got home Henry sprang Car- 
on Millie. 


“I don’t believe,” said Millie, ‘‘that he put ide that 
much every year.” 
“I do,” said Henry. Part of Henry’s business is t 


know for sure when a man’s telling himthetruth. ‘I do,” 
repeated Henry; 
Judson does on four thousand a y 
six.” 
“They've got everything that we ought to have,”’ said 
Millie with emphasis. 
“‘Let’s see about it,” 


**and it’s up to us to see what Carter 


ear that we can’t do on 


said Henry: ‘‘They’ve got the 
car 

**And,” added Millie, “ has furs; 
he~ at least one good diamond once every 

And it was true. And Henry Taylor, figuratively speal 
ing, tore his hair. 

‘*Millie,’’ he said, “‘if there’s anything on God’s earth 
that I’ve always wanted to do, it is to give you present 
that Other men give their wives five- 
hundred-dollar brooches for Christmas. And I don’t.” 

Now Millie had noticed that other men did and that 
Henry didn’t. 


she and Carter give 


year 





presents how. 





said Henry, “that you make 


If I couldn’t lay aside 


game of 





**Do you know wi ‘ He I never } 
the money; I never have a ‘ rl the f 
Now why?” 

Millie shook he ea he | ‘ ist a | 

‘Not by the wide h of uit Her ”* she 
returned, “‘can I be called an extravaga \ ur M 
Carter Judson, ye but Mrs. Her Payl ; 

“That’s the point wailed Henr lf we were extra 
gant we’d have somethi » show, wouldn't we W, 
have a reputation as spender We'd make a splash wl 
now we don't even cause a rip} le Loe Vhat ‘ 

Just nothing! Carter Judson owns his house Id 
though I've pa d MeGuire enough rent to own 


years we've lived here 

of.” 
two maids extravagant 

**My mother alway 
them thir 
“And their board,”’ 
a 4 
Half the time Mr 


no jewel 

*T don’t call 
tation,” said Millie 
And we 


to speak 


only pay 


“And 
much 


their boar 


i 


over a year a 
And then tl 

n bed He 

ood Jur ‘ 

tripe n } eve 

the ttle |} I 

Her | ! 
Mothe elle i 
i. MT 

Junior hed i 

Millie caug} ght of 

| I atue iring at 
it i 1 the 

! ard t rd? lather 
Mon 1 Pop!” he « 

Celeste lr " little 


You've got no furs to peal 


yple in our 


for peo] 
had two maid 


ty-five and thirty 
said Henry 








ented Millie “and that isn’ 
Carter Judson doesn’t have a 
maid at all. But there’ 
a reason for that: She 
] o particular they can’t 
t along with her She 
idmits that herself.”’ 
And then, of course,”’ 
went on Henry, “Car 
Judson hasn’t any chil 
drer and we've got Jun 
ior 
Yes, of course there 
was again! But other peo 
ple had children. And the 
Henry Tayl nly had 
t An t id been 
ent to pay schoo but, 
then, lots of children went 
| to pay schools in River 
City. It really was a ne 
| cessity, as Millie pointed 
out; for River City’ 
tem of public educatior 
wus less than average And 
| then Junior had been sent 
| to a university, 
| Henry figured that up 
on a piece of pape 
| 
| Phere a the ind a 
| i t there id 
not cour f 
| Jur 
| ind | triy and 
’ Ket re 1 thie 
boxes of perisha 1 
} ent down to Ju 
DY expre and 
‘And besides,’’ Millie 
minded Henry, “‘sit 
ne hee n France he 
nothing, d 
‘ And he } 
there a ea i east 
Ye e Ju r had 
gone away hed mst f 
ist nothing except f 
course, a thapusan: hat 
tood them in to get J 
} leutenant | 
I t,as M el l 
outa the ‘ 
only the nt 1 
J t ht neve ! 
back to then t Ve 
hve ‘ li 
¢ iid J f I i 
I 7 ‘ 
And the 
‘ j 
, 
J ‘ 
ble p Ay 
h } ‘ } 
B ey b I 
Fre h girl | i 
er he ed B J 
ttle French g nd thru } 
ed brave eT ! Po 
wile he ed, | ‘ 


(Continued on Page Ii!I* 
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Business speaks in figures. 


he anguage Sales, profits, payrolls, accounts— figures. 





Statistics, comparisons, the raw materials 
of good management —figures. 


of That is why machines which handle figures 
automatically, rapidly, economically, perform 
a real service to all business. 


® 
That is why Burroughs Machines play so 
large a part in modern business. 


HE wastefulness of having clerks mul- 
tiply (or divide, or add, or subtract) with 
pen and pencil is staggering, when compared 


rroughs — 








\] 
The Calculator is a typical Burroughs product, 
well-built and durable, sound in mechanical prin 
ciple, with ingenious devices which safeguard 
accuracy and increase speed. It is light and con 
venient —and the $175 model has capacity up to 
99,999,999.99. Consult your banker or telephone 
book for the address of the nearest Burroughs 
office (there are 207 in the United States and 
Canada, and others in principal cities abroad) and 
ask for information about the Calculator or other 

of the standard Burroughs models \ 














*) 
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} 
with the economy of calculating on the HE Calculator does multiplying, divid 
f Burroughs Machine that is built especially ing, etc., with the same speed and economy 
‘ for such figuring jobs—the figuring that pro- that other Burroughs Machines do simple add 
‘ vides and verifies totals used in all book- ing and listing and larger ones the posting of 
keeping records. ledgers. Its opportunities to earn and save 
7 The Calculator doesn’t write down any for you are many—for every business has a 
y figures; it performs all the figuring processes great deal of miscellaneous figure-work to 
and puts the answer in plain sight on its dials. which the Burroughs principle is just as 
There’s no figuring on paper, no mental applicable (through the Calculator) as it 1s 
{ and fallible—calculating. Just the pressure of to adding and ledge r posting (through other 
certain keys—and the answer. Burroughs Machines). 
That’s how the Burroughs Calculator saves In thousands of American businesses which 
man-power—multiplying the capacity of use the Burroughs Calculator it has been 
; every clerk by making short work of long found that one operator does the work of three 
processes. or four clerks with pen and pencil. 
4 
~ 


x — + —_— a _% 
. iy , Pe. 
Yad ‘4 oe 














The work of the Calculator is as uni- ? 
versal as figuring. Some of its most-used ry 
ipplications are extending and checking ‘ 
invoices; figuring payrolls; preparing cost- 
figure proving freight bills and allow- . 
ances; making estimates; converting for- 
eign currency; figuring selling prices, 
profits, et« totaling sales by classes, 


calculating interest, checking all sorts of 
tions, etc., etc 
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For Three Years Hudson 
Super-Sixes Have Led 


There are Seven 
Hudson Models 
Two open and 
five closed 

The 
7-passenger 
Phaeton sells 

at $2200 





Super-Six leadership was first established 
on the speedway. There 1t showed such per- 
formance and endurance as immediately 
placed it in the front as the greatest stock 
car that had ever attempted such feats. 


But present Hudson leadership does not rest upon what it 
has done in establishing the best time for one hour, or for one 
hundred miles, or for its twenty-four-hour performance, or for 
having made the best time in the greatest hill climb that 
was ever held, when it climbed to the top of Pikes Peak. 
The Super-Six is not distinguished because of any one 
notable performance, although it holds more such records 
than any other car. 


Their greatest proof of Hudson leadership is expressed in 
the satisfaction in daily operation of 60,000 Super-Sixes. That 
soon made the Super-Six the largest selling fine carin the world. 


Acknowledged by Rivals 


The Super-Six has not only influenced the mechanical design of other 
cars. It leads in body designing. 

Hudson body designs are the standard of motordom. They are never 
freakish and although new types are always being developed, they never 
seem out-of-date. There is always a new model Hudson Super-Six, which 
six months or a year later, is sure to appear as the new model of some 
other car. 

This is not a mere boast. Everyone in touch with motor car develop- 
ment knows how the Sedan, the Touring Limousine, the Speedster, the 
Cabriolet, the Limousine and the Town Car models, that first appeared on 
the Super-Six chassis, have served as patterns for other cars. Hudson 
owners always get the latest models. They may always know that the 
latest Hudson model will remain in vogue for a longer period than that 
of any other car because it sets the vogue. 

Full production of Hudsons will not be reached before June. Until 
then buyers of open models will have to supply their wants from the 
limited stocks of those few dealers who may have such cars. 


Hudson Motor Car Company 


Detroit, Michigan 























—— 
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Continued from Page 115 
seared stiff. And she’s all alone; she hasn’t a soul in the 
world but me—and us. And she’s the dearest little girl 
that ever came down the pike! And she’s my wife.” 

Well, she was. 

Millie shut the door as though she was afraid some of 
the neighbors would see what was going on. Then they all 
sort of drifted into the living room and Junior explained. 
He wasn’t at all shamefaced about it. He spoke straight 
from the shoulder—too much so for Millie. But Henry’s 
eyes glistened; he liked to hear Junior talk like that. And 
Junior told them he hadn’t kept it back because of any- 
thing he was ashamed of or that Celeste was ashamed of. 
It wasn’t that. But he’d felt all along that until Mom saw 
Celeste she’d be worrying herself sick. So he hadn’t writ- 
ten a word about it; and he hadn’t said a word, even when 
he got back to camp over here. 

And they’d been married for—well, months; they’d 
married in France. And when he was ordered home Celeste 
had followed in the first boat she could get, and she had 
stayed in a New York hotel until he’d been discharged. 
And he’d just been discharged. Celeste did her share of 
the explaining. She spoke perfectly good English. 

“It is a terrible thing,” she admitted, ‘for an American 
mamma like Henri’s to find she has a French girl for her 
daughter. But it just had to be!” she assured them, with 
a shrug of her shoulders. ts 

Well, they were. There was no gainsaying that. 

Junior’s room was on the third floor, front. And it had 
been renovated and redecorated against his return—and 
refurnished, too, a bit. That was only right, since he was 
coming back a hero 

And there was nothing for it but to send them up to 
that room 

“Tt seems like sacrilege!’’ Millie said to Henry when the 
house was dark and quiet. 

You see that room had been a shrine to Millie. And now 
it was profaned. 

“Fortunes of war!" said Henry good-humoredly. He 
didn’t feel the profanation quiet so keenly, but he did feel 
something else. ‘‘Just two mouths more to feed,” he 
mumbled to himself; but he didn’t mention it to Millie. 

Henry went to sleep and had bad dreams. He was 
subject to them at time Once in the night he had a 
nightmare, and cried out. Junior came tumbling down the 





“So here we are 


stairs in his pyjamas to see what was the matter. 

“It’s just your father’s nerves,” said Millie. “‘ Every- 
thing’s all right 

But Junior could see that everything wasn’t all right. 

“Mother,” he cried, ‘‘you'll like her! You'll have to 
like her. Mother, she’ - 

**T'll like her for your 


Two days passed, frigid and uneventful. 


a dear 
sake, Junior,” sobbed Millie 


Millie was 
silent and Celeste just moped. Junior realized how things 





were going. His mother’s attitude, which outwardly was 
all that could be desired, didn’t worry him on his own 
account. It was months now since he had first learned to 
think for himself. But Celeste was suffering—suffering 
bravely, it is true And he didn’t want her to suffer; he 


wouldn't have her suffer 


On the third day he took his mother into her own bed- 
room and shut the door 

‘Listen, Mom,” he said: ‘‘Pop’s in a bad way. He had 
another of his nightmares last night—-I heard him. You 
that’s all. 


know what that means; he’s just run down 
And if we 


could have the place o ourselves—for a week, Say 


He’s got to have a little rest; and so have you 
Celeste would be herself again. Take Pop for a run some- 
where. It'll do And when you get back 

He mentioned the matter to Henry that night and 
Henry fell for it. Henry was, in fact, all in. Celeste didn’t 
worry him—except that he kept telling himself he had two 
mouths more to feed. No; what worried him was money. 
He was nothing but a conduit —so he felt. All that came 
in went right out again And that didn’t worry him so 
much, either. What did worry him was the thought of 
Carter Judson making a show and putting away two thou- 
sand dollars every year. It was a mystery he hadn't 


” 
you good 


solved—one that he couldn’t solve, somehow. It was 
making him sick 

He was glad Junior had suggested a trip; he wanted to 
get away somewhere and think—wanted to concentrate. 
So Henry patriotically took a couple of Liberty Loan Bonds 
out of his safe-deposit box—he had bought them, he re- 
membered, when he ought to have paid his grocer’s bill 
and patriotically sold them to his bank. Millie packed up. 
And they ran down to Atlantic City for a week. 

And then it happened! It was on the third day of their 
stay that tragedy stretched forth a grisly hand and clutched 
Henry Taylor by the throat 

He was lounging one afternoon in a beach chair, watch- 
lolling 
when his 


ing the strong waves play havoe with the bathers 
back comfortably, half drowsing, half waking 
attention was attracted somehow to some commotion on 
the Boardwalk just in front of his own hotel. People were 
scurrying. A crowd gathered. Henry hustled over; he 
found out very swiftly what the trouble was. The trouble 
was Millie! 


She had been overcome In a shop omewhere on the 
Boardwalk, and they had found the name of her hotel in 
her bag and had brought her home. Henry made known 
his identity and swept the crowd aside; and under his 
direction they carried Millie up to their room. Henry 
telephoned the clerk for a doctor, who immediately came. 
It was appendicitis, it seemed. The doctor, without an 
instant’s hesitation, phoned for a private ambulance, and 
ordered Millie to a local hospital, whither she was immedi- 
ately transported. Henry went along and arranged for 
nurses and a private room, and particular attention. 
There was an operation 
But Millie wasn't so successful; her heart was very bad. 
The doctors, of course, were not responsible for that. 
Millie hovered between life and death for a long, long while. 
She linge red for week Fin 
blood— extreme measures. ‘T 
Now here was the strange part about it all: He nry wa 
positive—very positive—that he had wired Junior about 


a successful one, it seemed. 


illy there was transfusion of 











en one day she died 


his mother. He was so positive about it that he dismissed 
the matter from his mind and didn’t wire again. But 
every once in a while he wondered vaguely why he hadn't 
heard from Junior—why Junior hadn’t eome Millie’ 
death, somehow, didn’t seem near so strange to him as 
Junior’s absence. He couldn't understand that 

There were other things he couldn't understand. The 
mere fact of Millie’s dying seemed, somehow, a very simple 
matter to Henry. It wasn’t that he had prepared himself 
for it—that he had steeled himself against it. He knew 
that, under normal conditions, Millie’s passing would have 
caused him intense grief; for he’d been always intensely in 
love with Millie, as Millie had been with him. But the 
mere fact that she was dead—that seemed the least im- 
portant thing of all. 

“They don’t give me time even to feel sorry about it, 
Henry told himself. 

You see, it was the bills. You can’t be seriously ill in 
Atlantic City—or anywhere else, for that matter—with a 
private room and paid nurses, and the best of attention, 
and high-class surgeons, and transfusions and things—you 
can’t sow wind of that kind without reaping the whirlwind. 
Henry had come down to Atlantic City with a couple of 
hundred dollars in his pocket; and his money had all gone 
for—well, delicacies, and certain special appliances that 
he’d volunteered to send for and pay for. His money had 
just gone, somehow. He'd paid his hotel something on 
account, but very little. And he had no money to speak of 
in the bank, And Junior didn’t come! That was another 
simple fact, just like Millie’s death, which he couldn't 
worry over. 

No; he couldn’t worry over his own private feeling 
there were more urgent things at hand. The bills—and 
they had to be paid somehow. It was all well enough to 
tell hospitals and doctors and nurses to send their bills to 
his office up in River City; 
transients 

And that wasn’t all. He had to get home and do more 
arranging. Things had to be done for Millie that belonged 
of right to a woman in her station of life. River City 
would expect certain things of Henry Taylor—the decen 
cies, more than the decencie And, besides that, M l¢ 


his beloved wife 


” 


but their business lay with 


was his wife 

And while he tried to think, tried to focus on how much 
she had meant to him, and what a big, big hole she had left 
behind, one appalling fact smote him with tremendou 
force: He had no burial plot! A burial plot was real 
estate, and it had to be paid for in good hard cash. And 
Henry had no cash. 

There it was—he had no cash. And, of course, Junior 
had no cash. Henry had credit in River City, but only at 
the store His bank wouldn’t have loaned him a ten-cent 
piece. And Millie had no people; and neither had he 

Suddenly he thought of Carter Judson. He gritted h 
teeth as he did so. Carter Judson thought of Henry as a 
miser, stowing away a large wad of bills at the end of every 
week or month. No; 
Sut he must get to River City—that’s all He must get 

Hotels, you will under 
stand, are not charitable institutions. And Henry’s lug 
teamer trunk And 


he couldn't wire to Carter Judsor 


back home and arrange somehow 


gage—and Millie’s—consisted of a 
Henry owed for weel 
people didn’t know him, and they kept sending in their 
bills with maddening regularity 

Once the cashier spoke to him about it 


of board and lodging. The hotel 


nicely, of 
course. Henry somehow felt that he was being watched. 
He slunk in and out like a whipped cur— at 
how he felt. And he didn’t know just what te do. He had 
a feeling that they’d never let him go. So he did a crazy 
thing; it seemed natural enough to him at the time in } 
overwrought condition. He climbed down a fire escape, 
got safely to the ground and made tracks for the station 
There was a train about due and Henry rushed in to the 
window to buy a ticket. 

Well, he didn’t have the money to buy a ticket. Ther 
! But he had to take that train—and the train was 
pulling into the station. He thought of his watch—he 
would give his watch to the conductor as security. That 
settled that. So he made a dive for the train and found 


least that’s 


he was 


himself at the tail end of a clamoring crowd that were 
boarding it. Slowly they melted into the coach: nd 


Henry stepped aboard 


He didn't get far; he had one foot on the platf nT wher 
a heavy hand was laid upon his shoulder. Henry wx 
jerked backward from the steps. He didn’t see the owner 
of the hand, but he knew the heavy hand was the hand 
the hotel detective. 

“Junior! Junior! Junior!” cried Henry—just why, } 


didn't know. Then he struggled like mad in the powerful 
grip of that detective. And the train pulled out 
And then Henry Taylor woke up 
It was true there was a hand upon his shoulder; but 

was Millie’s hand he was shaking him. Yes; he wa 
on the bea where he’d dozed off while Millie did the 
hop He'd ha 

They'll think you're crazy !"" whispered Millie. ‘ You 


1 another of his nightmare 


called frantically for Junior. I got here just in time 

Henr wked at |} vatcl Inside of ten minutes he 
had dreamed away t »months! He rubbed } eyes and 
blinked at Millie 








The Her e up in earnest and they walked bac 
to the hotel. He iid he shied a bit, even then, when he 
passe 1 the er lest And when { reached thei 
room he started to pack | grip 

*What-all a i doing, Henry?” gasped | wile 

Mil tid Her Keep it nightmare to him- 
elf, “I'm home for Jur I'n yong home.”’ 
Oh, so am I!” cried Millie. “Let’s go right a ' 

They ick to | er Cit ind ! ed Jut ind 
! bride ju as the two were t lown to dinner 
Celeste wore a fetching little white ay her face wa 
flushed, as though she had beer ng over a N She 

irted uy alarm as they entered the dining roon 

Wait! he ried ] shall have something for you 


Where are you going?"’ demanded Millie ‘Nora will 
attend to us, Celeste.” 

“Ah,” said Celeste, “‘you must pardon—but there 
no Nora.” 

‘Well, ring for Mary, then,” said Millie 

“There is no M ry,” wailed Celeste “They both have 
gone.”” 


“Gone!” echoed Millie 


“They have left,’”’ said Celeste, shaking her head, “It 
all my fault. Henri, here—the big stupid!—he told me to 
go ahead and run the house And I know only one way 
to run a house And the minute I put my little nose into 
their ice box —roila!—they get out.” 

“My land!” said Millie 

“Tt is too bad,”’ went on Celeste; “but how could I 
know? One's way of running a house is one i 

So she hustled out and got them something good it 
and waited on them with a dexterity that cast Nora cor 
siderably into the shade Millie heart ink a he 
watched the girl. She had asked no questior f Junior 
and none of Celeste; but now she wa ire just ho ind 
vhere Junior had met her—i me boarding house 
ome restaurant! It sickened her Meantime Henry 
Taylor ate h rations like a major and asked for more 


‘Not! ng like that uw Atlantic ¢ ity,” tid Henry “not 
in a thousand years!” 

“And now 
anything it all not in th house It is my fault hat 
has happened I shall do all to-night and I shall do a 
to-morrow \ yur holiday 1 still unfis hed You sha iM 
tupid husband and myself.’ 


* said Celeste . uu are not 


the guests of my 





She cleared the table and disappeared Inside of fifteen 
minutes she was back with them in the living roor he 
informed Millie, sotto voce, that her trunks had fina 
arrived and that she had been fixing up her roon that 
room which Millie had regarded as a shrine 

“Come on, Pop and see our room, 1 Jun 

Well, the girl had done wonder th it he hadn't 
torn down M e's fixing e had ist ed he 
and such touches! Millie kept finge yt ind that and 
the other bit of embroidery and 

**Where did you buy these ce nded M 

B them?” echoed the g | le the 
They lool ‘ ‘ 1M 
But ye eturned ( ‘ lla n ed.” 

There was a sudde I i fer He 
was fingering a lot of boxe i vere l l 
little mantelpiece M e, howeve te ed ! ead 

“And whe he ed did Ju Thiet 

s) ; 1 Celeste be ie 

I ked Pa here th eute ed 
to st Ay friend of irs Kep he 1 
crippled, and | ed her out. Th I f 
ind a roor t ne way to live bye n, t ice 
me k! And the ed along ime H Vt} 
was all off! I fell i ve,” 

Wholesome frigidity resumed it Va M e didn’t 

he just went about comforting herself with the feel 
of the beautiful things that ere sprea 


(Concluded on Page 123 
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bh 11S mark appears on every Sherwin-Williams Product. It 
means many things to your advantage and one of the things 
it means is responsibility—the willingness of the Sherwin- 
Williams Company to stand back of its goods. 

This responsibility is as broad as the Sherwin-Williams line. 
Whether the product is a finish for wood or metal or a spray 
material to protect fruit from the ravages of insects, this mark 


on the package is your safe-guard in buying all 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS PRODUCTS 
INSECTICIDES 


PAINTS, VARNISHES, DYESTUFFS, COLORS, PIGMENTS 
CHEMICALS, DISINFECTANTS, WOOD PRESERVATIVES 
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One of our Laboratories 
where all materials must 
pass the tests of expert 
chemists and be approved 
for shipment. 
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“Striking tubs” in the 
Sherwin-Williams Arsenate 
of Lead plant. Every step 


in manufacture is checked 





by careful tests. 



















Pests Cost the Country 


$500,000,000 
in Crops Annually 


HIS is the estimated loss through neglect of spraying 

or the use of improper spraying material. ‘This year the 
obligation to save food is greater than ever before because 
this country is called upon to feed much of the world. 

The fruit grower or farmer who uses ineffective materials 
loses something more than his own time and labor. He 
loses his crop with no opportunity to retrieve his mistake. 
He cannot tell good Insecticides from bad by looking at 
them. He has no ready means of testing them in advance. 

The Sherwin-Williams Company makes the most com- 
plete line of Insecticides and Fungicides in the world. It 


has manufactured these products for years with every advan- 









tage that unlimited sources of pure raw materials and the 


utmost assistance of science and chemistry can give. 

Sherwin-Williams spraying materials include Dry Pow- 
dered Arsenate of Lead, Dry Lime Sulfur, Paris Green, Dry 
Powdered Arsenate of Calcium, Fungi-Bordo, Dry Bordo 
Mixture, Tuber ‘Tonic (a combination Paris Green and Bordo 
Mixture for potato spray), Insecto (a combination of Arsenate 
of Lead and Bordo Mixture). Each is scientifically prepared 
and the best for its purpose. 


by a 


The use of Insecticides of known value, identified 
trade-mark known all over the world, vouched for by a 
house of unquestioned responsibility, cannot be too strongly 
emphasized in a year when the conservation of food in this 
country 1s a duty. 

Be sure of the quality of the Insecticides you buy Re 
upon the name of the maker. 


THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Co. 


Main correspondence office, Cleveland, Ohio 
Address Insecticide Dept. for Liter J praying 
Plants, Warehouses and Sales Offices all over the world 
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Plant of the Remington Arms Union Metallic Cartridge Company at Bridgeport, Conn. 
General Contractors — James Stewart & Co., Inc., New York. Roofing Contractors — 
Nonpareil Roofing & Covering Co., Bridgeport, Conn. Waterproofing Contractors — 
Tuttle Roofing Company, New York 
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This is the bond that guaran- 


tees your roof for 20 years 
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20 Year Guaranty Bond 
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More than Half a Million square feet of 
Barrett Specification Roofs 
protect the great Remington Arms Plant 


HE type of roof to be used on a huge job like this cannot be decided 

on the basis of individual preference. Nor can experimenting be 
tolerated. For the investment is too large and the consequences of a 
mistake are too serious. When architects and engineers face a roofing 
job like this they have to get right down to proved facts and figures. 
They have to be absolutely sure on four points. 


First. That from start to finish they will get The () -Year Guaranty 


just the kind of a roof they specify, with no 
chance for “skimping” or substituting inferior Aa Surety Bond is now 
nat als. » 
. erial offered on all Barrett Specihication 
Second. That the manufacturer of the roofing Roofs of fifty squares and over in all cities 
maseetate io wemmmiie reliatle end hes hee : — 

terials is thoroughly reliable, and has had jn the United States and ¢ anada of 25,000 
1g and successful experience in the roofing 


ie He population and more, and in smaller places 
Third Chat the ro« f will po tively be trouble- fiat : 
of and free from maintenance expense for I his Surety Bond exempts the owner 


where our Inspection Service 1s avatlable. 


ong period of years. from all expense for repairs or upkeep 
Fourth. That it shall be the most economical on his roof for 20 years. It is issued by 
rool ble to obtain, not as to first cost, but, the U.S. Fidelity and Guaranty Co. of 
seafer . greater importance, as to cot per Baltimore, one of the largest Surety 


Companies in America. 

Because Barrett Specification Roofsmeet = Qur only requirements are that The 
all of these re quirements better than any Barrett Specification dated May 1, 1916, 
other type of roof, they were selected to hall be strictly followed and that the 
cover these great buildings. roofing contractor shall be approved by us 


Today the standard covering for per- and his work subject to our inspection 


manent buildings is a Barrett Specifica- “Thus, in spite of the fact that we do not 
tion Roof. It takes the base rate of in- build roofs ourselves, we are put in a 
surance. It costs less per year of service position where we can actually guarant: 
than any other type of permanent root the delivery of the long years of service 
It is guaranteed tor 2U years. which Barrett roofs are capable of giving 





BARRETT FLOOR AND FOUNDATION WATERPROOFING 


Barrett materials were used not only on the roofs of the buildings of this great plant, but also 
to waterproof the floors and foundations : 264,600 square feet of Tar-Rok Flooring ; 966,000 


square feet of two-ply floor-waterproofing ; 126,800 square feet of foundation-waterproofing. 
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(Concluded from Page 119) 
Then suddenly she bumped into the wig. Having bumped 
into it she backed away from it again. 

It was a horsehair wig of the style of the eighteenth 
century; and it was resting—a bit drunkenly perhaps 
on a little standard with an egg-shaped knob. 

“And is this convent made, also?” smiled Millie. 

She was sorry she had asked the question. The wig 
unquest ionably was one of those used in the shops of hair- 
dressers to advertise their wares. 

“Oh, no!” said Celeste carelessly. ‘That is the Roch- 
ambeau peruke 

“What Rochambeau?” demanded Henry Taylor. 

“Your old friend in this country,” said Celeste. ‘I 
always keep it in sight to remind my stupid husband that 
France and America always should go arm in arm.” 

““Where did you get it?”’ asked Millie. 

““My mamma, she was one of that family,”’ said Celeste. 
She indicated a little diagram that hung upon the wall. 
“If you study this carefully,” she said, ‘‘ you will see that 
the Count de Rochambeau, he is this big squash hanging 
here; while my mamma, she is this little peach hanging 
far over from this twig. She died when I was young. Mon 
pére, he always said she was a little peach—only she 
thought it was a great comedown to marry him. He was 
aman milliner, mon pére.”’ 

“Oh!” said Millie 

“Oh, not the great Renaud,”’ Celeste warned her. “ My 
papa, he just had his modest little shop and his modest 
little trade on a modest little street in Paris; his regular 
customers, you know—always the same—until the war. 
Of course that ended him. Mon paurre péere!”’ 

She heard the clink of coin. With a little shriek she 
descended upon Henry, who was feeding small coins into 
the little iron boxes 

“Oh, but no; you must not! You must not!” cried 
Celeste. “It is good enough for my stupid husband to do 
all that. That is his business, not yours.” 

‘Banks, Millie—little iron  banks,”’ 
“‘they’ve got seven of ‘em in all.” 

“Celeste tips them regularly,”’ said Junior. 

Millie glanced at them casually; then she took a closer 
view. They were battered, timeworn things, each with a 
little label done in French—one for food, one for lodging, 
one for the doctor, one for Millie didn’t read this 
one aloud. Prospective grandmother though she was, she 
didn’t want to read that one aloud. Besides, gentlemen 
were present. And finally one labeled ‘‘ Automobile.” It 
was the only one Henry Taylor could understand. 


said Henry; 





Even saving up for that!”’ he said 

“Oh, for everything we want, whether we can get it or 
not,”’ laughed Celeste “And when the little boxes are 
filled up we make a note of them in the book and we put 
n the bank. But then, everybody does that 


the mone y 


sort of thing.”’ 

Millie smiled indulgently. 

“‘Everybody starts out to do it, my dear,” she said; 
“but they soon get tired.” 

“‘Get tired!” cried Celeste. ‘Ld ld! All my life I have 
father before me—and his father 
se little boxes, they are heirloorns. As 





been doing it, and n y 
before him. The 

mon péere would say, they always bring good luck. He 
would fetch me—my papa—when I was a little toddler, to 
these little boxes, where we kept them on the shelf; he 





t 


would show me how the money grew inside of them. At 
first, I really thought it grew of itself. You see, 
when my papa was a young man, just starting out, he had 
one great ambition. You would call it cut and dried, per- 
haps. He wanted some day to be worth a hundred thou- 
sand franes. He started with that dream. And the little 
boxes helped him— oh, so much! 

‘***Celeste,’ he used to say to me, ‘it is the easiest thing 
in the world to be a careful spender. All Paris can be 
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RIAS NESBIT paused with his hand on 

the knob of the front door. From the 

rear of his cottage there was wafted to 
his ears the rhythmic swish-swash of soap- 
suddy lingerie caressing a rubbing board 

Urias nodded grimly and entered the three-room man- 
sion. He proceeded to the bureau, opened the top drawer, 
tchk’d petulantly, and strode through the kitchen into 
the yard. 

Elzevir heard the slam of the door and straightened her 
shapely body. Her plump, rounded arms were soapy to the 
elbows. She sensed the captious antagonism of her hus- 
band and carried the war into his country 

“*Wha’s troublin’ yo’ min’ now, ’Rias 

He frowned with dark disapproval 

“Whar yo’ di’min’ ring is at?” 











that—a careful spender. But to be a careful saver—that 
takes genius. It is magic, Celeste,’ he would tell me; ‘it is 
the black art, this art of saving. You want a diamond; 
you put money aside for it; you keep putting aside; you 
do without this, you do without that; you concentrate on 
what you want—the diamond. Then—presto!—one day, 
before you know it, that diamond is all yours. You want 
a Renaud gown; you want a hundred thousand frances 
before you die presto! they are yours. It is the black 
art, Celeste.’”’ 

Millie looked at Henry Taylor and Henry looked at her 

“The Carter Judsons!”’ exclaimed Henry 

And Millie nodded. Millie was beginning to understand. 

““And your father?"’ queried Henry Taylor of Celeste 

“Ah,” returned Celeste, ‘‘he went out with the first of 
them. They got him at the Somme. He sleeps with the 
Croix de Guerre upon his breast.” 

The next morning Celeste had Henry's breakfast ready 
for him when he got downstairs. And while he ateshe talked 

“It is very necessary to talk at times some business,” 
she explained; ‘so there is a little understanding I should 
like to have.” 

**Shoot!”’ said Henry, wondering what was coming 

“It is this,”’ went on Celeste: ‘“‘You can see that it is 
very necessary for us—Henri and me—to make, as you 
would say, these both ends meet. Now you have had your 
maids, Monsieur Papa; and you have fed them and you 
have lodged them—and you have paid them. Two big 
feeders, those young ladies. I can tell! Well then, I will 
do all the work P 

“You!” cried Henry. 

“This house is as nothing,” said Celeste, ‘‘compared 
with the pension I told you of. I never want such work 
again as that! It is nothing; and I will show you how to 
make some money. I take care of this house for you; and 
you, in turn, will give us board and lodging.” 

“*But— but,” spluttered Henry, ‘I'd do that, anyway 

“It is not done,” said Celeste simply. ‘ And if we cannot 
strike a bargain, Henri and I, we must pay our way. And 
that will cost us too much money. It is a favor I ask, 
mon pere 

Well, Henry said he’d speak to Millie about it; but he 
didn’t think 

And then the girl fumbled in her waist and drew forth a 
roll of bills. 

“Henri says will you please bank that for him? You 
have his savings book.” 

Henry counted the bills; they ran up to eleven hundred 
dollars. 

““Where did Junior get this money?"’ Henry demanded 

““Where should he get it?"’ queried Celeste. “‘ He saved 
it out of his pay, of course,” 

“Junior did?” 

“I did it for him,” said the girl; 

“I'll attend to it,”’ said Henry 

“And would you also,” went on Celeste, “ please deposit 
this in some good bank for me?” 

She placed in Henry’s hands a crumpled sheaf of crinkly 
papers Henry unfolded them and leafed them over. The 
crinkly sheets of paper were drafts on New York — twenty 
five thousand dollars’ worth of drafts! 

“Yours?” gasped Henry. 

Celeste nodded 

“| held this back,” she said, flushing. “‘ France got my 
poor father; and got ’most all he had — he gave it willingly. 
I felt, somehow, it had enough So l kept this for my 
husband— when I should get one— and myself.” 

‘Your father saved his hundred thousand, then?” said 
Henry 

“Oh, when the war came on,” returned the girl, “he was 
worth half a million frances. But yes.’ 

“Does Junior know you've got this money?” Henry 


‘it is the same 


asked curiously 


‘He knows it now,” smiled Celeste; “but he did not 
know it when he kissed me that first time. I took good care 
that even he should want me for myself. But, after al 
him it does not signify; he does not think of money whe 
he thinks of me. To him money means nothing.” 

“How about you?” queried Henry 


**Mon Dieu!" cried the girl swiftly If 1 should 
that money I would go stark, staring mad Anvw I 
think I should. But ye 

Henry tucked the notes into his pov 

“I'll take care of them,” he said lilt g you " 


a signature card to sign. Meantime where's Junior? 


Somebody came down the stairs and vept int the 
room. It was Millie 

**Where is Junior?"’ she demanded 

“Oh, my eye!” smiled Celeste, “ He has gone to work 


this long ago.”” 
**Gone to work!” cried Millie 
Sut ves,”’ said Celeste; ! 
‘A job!” cried Henry. 
“Yes,” said the girl, with a shrug of her shoulders. “‘A 
machini 


‘he got a job at ones 


t—he learned things in the army. Six dollars a 
day —eight dollars a day, he makes.” 
“Henry!"’ wailed Millie, aghast. 
“Oh, it is all right!’ returned Celeste 
time. He works his trade only while he studies at the law 
“How can he work and study too?” asked Henry. 
Celeste laughed 
**Henri can do many things,” she said. “In the daytime 
and at night he will go to the law 


‘It is only for a 


he can work for money, 
school over in New York Of course he will go to law school 
over in New York! It ill so simple. And in time he will 
become a great avocat, like Monsieur Papa, here 

Henry Taylor came home early that afternoon. He was 


” 


feeling good 

“Millie,” he said, “I got in that Tyler money; been : 
waiting for it for six full months at least. Where's Celeste? 
What's going on with you?” 

“Nothing much.” 

Millie was in the little reception room off the hall, 
arranging things. She was affixing to the wall Celeste’ 
timeworn coat of arm And she was adjusting under a 
glass case the Rochambeau peruke for all the world to 
see—all the world and incidentally the Carter Judsor 

“*And the best of it ’ said Henry, “‘they didn’t, either 
of them, cost us a dad-blamed cent! Where is Celeste . 

‘Where do vu think she is?” asked Millie 

“T give it up,” said Henry 

“She's the dearest thing!’ went on Millie with real 
affection in her tone “She's the dearest little thing! She 
makes such a business of life, Henry 

*T notice that,” said Henry 
‘She's taking such pains in getting herself and her 
family 

“Her fan aid Henry 

“Never mind—her prospective family,”’ said Millie 
hastily; ‘“‘taking such pains to get them established in 


America. Only, she’s beginning at the hind end first.” 
‘How so?" asked Henry 
Millie smiled indulgently 
*She’s gone up to Laurelhurst Cemetery, over on the 
Avenue,” said Millie; “‘she’s looking it over she want 
to buy a plot right next to ours.”’ 
“Ours?” echoed Henry é 


Milly nodded shamefaced| 
“Of course,”’ she said, “I had to put her off. I couldr 


very well tell her that we didn’t have ar emete | 

You don’t have to,’ aid Henr jamming t hat 
down on his head and starting for the door ‘Millie, that 
1 s not turting hind end first not | i igl 

Where are you off to now sid) Millie 

Millie,”’ said Hens | I": fT ! ~eme 
tery plot. I’ve got to ist t ave my face 





They's { Elzevir 
Octavus Roy Cohen i: 
He turne i i { » 
TRATED BY H. WESTON TAYLOR t “oy e me t 
Elzevir mechanically raised her left hand and glanced at bureau draw 1 herefrom a 1 ring of 
the ringless third finger. Then her teeth clicked together ntillant br e. | res ‘ { Ne 
‘You is some naggin’ man, ’Rias. You know puffecly had paid on tha One lred and twe ( 
well my ring is in the top bureau drawer.” irs had been ex wr the ‘ i ! if 
“Yeh!” he retorted with biting sarcasm. ‘‘Tha’s j« d rs eve d rt ha el e da he 
the trouble. I knows whar 'tis at. I is tol’ you a thousar the « ‘ ‘ f the regal Elz bade fair to | 
times a’ready, Elzevir—an’ Ise tellin’ you agin—if'n you Urias pert ‘ the atrin il discard. The 
leave that ring in yo’ bureau drawer ‘stead of lockin’ it up had won he Ar he ere married 
in yo’ trunk when you washes, it’s gwine be stold jes’ sho That diamond r was the guara f | ( 
hell’s a fishpond.” eminence At first there had been skept numbering 


“Huh! 'Tain’t been stoid twell yet 


Continued on Page 127 
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Stetson Hats 


Most men have learned that there is no compromise about a hat. Either 
it is a tine hat or it is not. You are satisfied or you are not satistied. 


It may be news to you that there are more temptation in buying a hat have discovered 
Stetson Soft and Derby Hats sold in New York _ that it does not pay. 


és ° . 
City every year, than those of any other makes We bhelieve—the customers of over ten thou- 


of high- grade hats in the world— because of sand Stetson dealers know—that the price of a 
their style and quality. hat is set by the service it gives. 
You know how discriminating men look for- 


The value of a hat can be gauged only by 
ward to the new Stetsons, season by season. 


the guality and workmanship that go into it— 
Men who have yielded to the low-price — each hat signed with the Stetson Quality-Mark. 





























ce JOHN B. STETSON COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 
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“The Worlds Best Tire Patch” 


O need of rushing punctures or blowouts to the vulcanizer’s. 

With “Monkey Grip” Cold Tire Patch, you can repair the 
largest hole in your tube, and right on the road. No skill 
needed—it takes but three minutes and three simple operations. 
A woman or child can make the repair so that it will hermeti- 
cally seal the hole, leaving your tube better than before. 


| Repairs made with ‘ Monkey Grip”’ are self-vulcanizing. The wear and 
heat of traction cause the patch to fuse and become inseparably a part of 


~ sap sean the tube. Being of pure rubber, “Monkey Grip”’ will expand with the tube. 
The Cement isap- | Lhis allows the distribution of the strain evenly over the entire patch and 


lied to the rough- . : : ‘ = ae . 
ened surface and iS the principal reason that a ‘“‘ Monkey Grip”’ Patch will not creep or lessen. 


““Cuaranteed”’ 


‘“‘Monkey Grip’’ Cold Tire Patch is sold under a broad 
Suarantee—if you don’t find it satisfactory in every 
way your dealer is authorized to return your money. 


The medium sized package of ‘‘ Monkey Grip”’ costs one dollar and contains sufficient 
material for 100 average punctures. In your car it means freedom from running on the 
rims or waiting hours for the ‘‘trouble car,’’ and you need not fear distance runs 
without an extra tube. No matter what size the puncture — no matter where it hap 
pens, ‘Monkey Grip” will make your delay short and your inconvenience not worth 
mentioning. Never leave the Garage without it. 


cy in Three Sizes—Large $1.75— Medium $1.00 
—Cycle size 60 cents. 


At Drug and Hardware Stores, Filling Stations, Garages and Auto 

Supply Dealers’ in the United States, Canada, Alaska, Hawaiian 

Islands, British West Indies, Australia and New Zealand. Used 
m\by the U. S. Army in this country and overseas. 


’ Send Coupon To Dealers— 


If your dealer does not handle Until January, 1919, ‘‘Monkey 
‘*Monkey Grip” fill out and send Grip" Cold Tire Patch was sold 
the coupon below with one dollar direct to the dealers. Since that 







and we will send you, postpaid, the time, it has been distributed 
medium sized package which is suf- through jobbers. If you are not 
ficient for 100 punctures. If youdo stocking ‘‘Monkey Grip" or your 
not find it as we represent it, return jobber does not handle it, write us 
it or any unused portion of it, and = giving his name and we will se¢ 
we will refund the full purchase that you are supplied. ‘‘ Monkey 
price. Send for a package today, Grip”’ should be on your counter: THE 





MOCO LABORATORIES WORLDS 
Moco Building F BEST 
Oklahoma City, Okla. TIRE 
Mt. Vernon, Ill. PATCH 
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PURE RUBBER MOCO LABORATORIES, Moco Building, Oklahoma City, Okla 
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THE GLIDDEN COMPANY 
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Skyscraper or Cottage 


To the manager of a skyscraper 
or the owners of a cottage Glidden 
carries the same message of upkeep 
economy. 


In both cases there are walls to decorate, 
woodwork to beautify and floors to pro- 


tect. One is as much of a business prop- 
osition as the other—to get beauty and 
durability and to hold those qualities for 
the longest possible time is the result de 
ired 


Building Managers have long ago proven 
to their own satisfaction that low price per 
gallon will not bring the desired results. 


EVENING POST 


Many of them for example have found that 
Glidden Floor Varnish will stand the 
hardest office use—that Glidden Flat 
Wall Finish gives equally satisfactory re- 
sults, in fact that Glidden is a dependable 
name for every kind of paint, varnish, 
enamel or stain. 


They have a hundred opportunities to 
know quality where the household user 
has one. They have need for economy too. 
That Glidden Products are used so ex- 
tensively in large office buildings, hospi 
tals and institutions is a sure sign that the 
same good results are being obtained in 
homes by the thousand. 
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FOR INTERIOR DECORATION 
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(Continued from Page 123) 

legion—who questioned the genuineness of the stone; but 
they had been effectively squelched by the triumphant 
Elzevir, who invariably convoyed them to a jeweler of 
unimpeachable integrity for an appraisement. And, as 
there wasn’t a jeweler in the city who did not instantly 
value the ring at anywhere from a hundred and twenty- 
five to a hundred and fifty dollars, its reputation quickly 
spread; and by her diamond Elzevir became known. 

But the diamond was the lone sign of affluence about the 
Nesbit ménage. Somehow work and Urias didn’t get along 
very well together. The best he had ever been able to do 
was seven dollars a week—-some weeks. The instinct of 
self-preservation had driven Elzevir to take in two family 
washings a week at one dollar and a half each. To her 
surprise she did not lose caste. Other society queens had 
been dethroned for less. And Elzevir correctly guessed 
that because she was possessed of a hundred-and-twenty- 
five-dollar diamond ring the taking in of a couple of wash- 
ings was catalogued among the justifiable eccentricities of 
the wealthy. 

She paid the diamond full homage. The setting was 
kept immaculately clean. The stone itself sparkled ele 
gantly from the brown background of her finger. It was 
the supreme joy of her existence, the fetish, to save which 
she had more than once cheerfully faced hunger. Once, 
during a long jobless period, Urias had insisted that she 





pawn the gem 

“Di’min’s is all right, Elzevir; but they is no good if'n 
yo’ is sta’vin’ to death.” 

“This heah ring gwine stay whar it is at—which is on 
my finger, "Rias. If’n I die fum starvin’ ’eause you is too 
lazy t’ll look gran’ on my corpse.” 
But all of her passionate love for the ring could not 


azy to wuk, then I reckon 


emancipate Elzevir from her cardinal weakness. She was 
careless. For instance, she had for months been cognizant 
of the fact that one of the prongs was badly worn and that 
there was grave danger of some day losing the stone For 
months she had conscientiously meant to see a jeweler and 
have a new prong installed, but a thousand and one 
things had prevented 

Again, during the arduous hours of her twice- 
weekly washing séances she invariably slipped the 
ring from her finger and placed it in the top drawer 
of her bureau— a drawer the lock of which had long 
ceased to be o y save ornamental value. Her 
husband had scolded her about it; chided her so 


frequently and earnestly that his criticism had de- 


any 


generated into mere nagging 

According to his views the treasure should, on wash- 
days, be carefully locked in her trunk; a trunk being 
to the negro what a steel deposit vault is to his 
Caucasian brother 

And Elzevir meant to do it 
do the right thing Sut the bureau drawer was 
handy and she was regularly half an hour late in 


starting; and the ring was inevitably dropped care 





She always meant to 


essly into the bureau drawer. 
Urias’ fears for its safety were well-grounded. The 


red social circles, and he real- 





ring was famed in col 
ized the neighbors must know that when washing for 
the white folks Elzevir was without it. He knew, too, 
that while she was washing clothes in the back yard 
any larcenous individual could enter the front door, 
arch, find the ring, extract it 





conduct a thorough se 
from its hiding place, and vamose undetected. 

** Jes’ like a woman!” hesoliloquized bitterly. “She ain’t 
nev’ gwine re’lize whut that ring is twell it’s stold fum her 

He left the house in high dudgeon and retraced his steps 
downtown. Near the L. & N. crossing, which divides the 
north and south sides of the city, he almost collided with a 
young overalled negro, who pulled up short, grinned with 
delight and clutched his arm eagerly. 

a 1S bet n lookin’ for 


“Ts you?” 








you ev’ywhere, ’Rias.” 
Got a few minutes to spare?” 
answered Urias gloomily, “is the on’y 


**Sho’ is 

“Spare time,” 
thing I ain’t got anytl else but 
“You ain’t wukin’?”’ 

“No.” 

“How come? 

‘Mean’ my boss ain’t been gittin’ ‘long so well for some 
time; so I thought I better quit 

’Rias,”’ interrogated the other intensely, ‘how'd you 

like to make a hund’ed dollars cash ’thout doin’ no wuk 

U 

~" 
jokin’ humor.” 

‘‘Nor neither I ain’t 

“Huh! When you makes talk like whut you is doin’ you 





or 





s glared severely at his companion 





ass Driggers, you might’s well on’erstan’ I ain’t in no 
Ise plumb serious.” 


1s plumb foolist 
Cass’s voice took on a nuance of pleading earnestness: 
“"Tain’t so, ’Rias. They’s a chancet for I an’ you to 
make a hund’ed dollars each—easy! ’"Thout doin’ no wuk 


a-tall. An’, seein’ as 1 an’ you is good frien’s, Ise lettin’ you 

in fifty-fifty.’ 
“Splain it, Cass; an’ if’n you ain’t want me to git 

pow’ful mad you ‘loocidate it tho’ough an’ complete.” 


“*Heah’s the how of it, "Rias: For th’ee months, sencet 
I been wukin’ as a mechanic down to the ’Celsior Gyrage, 
I is been teachin’ a white gen’leman, name of Cap’n 
Zacharias Foster, how to run a new flivver which he done 
bought. It been jes’ "bout a hopeless job, ’cause’n he’s one 
of them they men which jes’ wa’n’t bohn to run no auty- 
mobile. This mawnin’ I gits a telyphone call fum him. He 
says he’s out on the Potterville road—him an’ whut’s lef’ 
of the flivver. I got the wreckin’ car an’ driv out. They 
was jes’ bout as much lef’ of his clothes as they was of the 
car—he was most nekkid. | prized him up an’ driv him in 

“Tf? yo’d ever wuked ’roun’ a gyrage, ’Rias, yo’d know 
they is two kin’s of men whut owns autymobiles— one kin’ 
loves ‘em, an’ t’other kin’ hates ‘em. They ain’t no inbe- 
twix’. I is seen ‘em all, but I ain't nev’ saw no man so 
sick of autymobiles as whut Cap'n Zacharias Foster was 
this mawnin’ 

“*T'd sell that ol’ junkpile for sevumty-five dollars,’ 
he said 

“Huh! Cap'n,’ | comes back, ‘you is the jokines’ man! 

‘*With that he swears the mos’ elegant | ev’ did heah 


sae 


I mean it!’ he growl 


















*““Semore,'’ She Murmured, With Downcast Lids, 


“7 —~I—is —Totumly Misundumstood You" 

“*Bettin’ you woul’n’t put that in writin’,’ I says 

‘I knowed he was a pow’ful sot feller; an’ sho’ nuff he 
pulls out a notebook an’ writ out a 'greement to sell me 
that car for sevumty-five dollars if’n I perduced the cash 
in fohty-eight hours. An’’’—as Urias showed symptoms of 
interrupting —‘‘that ain't noways the all of it neither 
’Rias, I is got that car sol’ for th’ee hund’ed dollars soon’ 
I fix it up a bit 

Urias turned toward Cass Driggers a face wreathed in 
superlative contempt 

‘*Whut is I got to do with all this 

“You is the feller,”’ explained Cass blandly, ‘“*whu 
gwine put up the sevumty-five dollars.” 

“Haw!” returned Urias with ponderous sarcasm 
“You is as foolish as you look How come you to git ‘ 
idee in yo’ haid I is got se vumty-five dollars? 

I ain’t. But you is gwine git it 
‘I ain't nev’ y 

“‘Lis’en heah, 'Rias; they ain’t no trouble "bout mé 
gitten the money. Reckon Flo’ian Slappey'd lemme it if’! 
I'd take him in on the deal; or I could git Semore Mashb: 
to do it Urias clutched his short dumpy friend by 
a greasy shoulder. 


been in jail; an’ 


“If'n you was ev’ to give Semore Mashby the oppor 





tunity to make money, Cass, I'd ] 
ol’ jack-face’ monkey is so tight "b ’ 
to his dimes. Semore Mashby, Cass, is a discredick to the 
colored race; an’, ‘sides, he 3; got too much monev 
a’ready 

Cass nodded vehement agreement 

“Ise with you in all whut you says ‘bout'n Semoré 


Mashby, ’Rias. I woul’n’t enter into no business deal with 
that man—on’y if’n I had to. But I ivin’ I e’n git the 
money a’ right Thevy’'s Flo’ian $ lappeyv; he the ¢ yan 
original take-a-chancet feller; an’, fust off, | thought I'd 
go to him, but I says to myse’f Ca Drigyer I say 

‘’Rias Nesbit an’ you is been buddis encet you was kid 

an’ if’n they’s more’n two hund’ed dollars profit gwine be 


divided up seems like you owe him a slice of it.’ Tha's je 
ac’ly whut I says to myse’f, "Ria jes’ like that; which 
h 


w come | to decide I an’ you is gwine split up them they 


profit 
Urias shook a perturbed head 
‘You i peakin lly 1 ain’t got no sevumt ive 
dollars; an’ you know it.” 
Sho’ I doe But worser men'n you is made money 
whut the iin’t nev’ had befo 
‘I got zac’ly th’ee dollars, fo’ bits, an’ a dime, Cass 
I ain’t hahdly prospec’ tha’s enough to buy no auty 
mobil 
*Woul'n’t Elzevir like "bout’n a hund’ed dollars?’ 
“Her? If'n Elzevir ev een that much money all 


to oncet I'd be a widdier 
“Sho’ ‘nuff! Tha's je 


i ‘Ca Driggers,’ I say Rias i ” buddy an 

Elzevir ! vife; an’ Elz a broad ‘ooma 
Crost the hiy mebbe. But if'n you is mal talk 

‘bout gitten Elz tere ! estin’ sevumty-tive 
dollars \ i Ca he je ain got 

Cass lowered | e discreet 

She y t ' 

*Elzevir 

‘Uh-huh! 


Yel 

‘You is absotively an’ ontirely crazy, Ca 
If’n autymobiles was sellin’ for ten dollars apiece each 
me an Elzevir between u eoul'n’t buy a pun i! 
Whar you git that notion "bout Elzevir havin’ sevumty- 


five dollar 


**Her di’min’ ring!” bilated Cass eager] “or 
Semore Mashby a lookin’ man when it comes to good 
‘curity, an’ he'd easy leave us have sevumty-five on 


They’s a train leavin’ fum heah in twen’y minutes 

Cass,”’ remarked his tall friend with heavy irony Be 
thing for you to do is to take that train, git off at Tusca 
loosa an’ enter right into the ’sane asylim If’n they balks 
"bout lettin’ uu in, you jes’ tell 'em you got the ides 
Elzevir'd let that ring git away fum her—even for a min 
ute! Tell em that, Cass, an’ they is gwine make you they 


stah bo'der 





‘But they is a hund’ed dollars cl’ar profit for you, ’Rias. 


Ain't you hankering none a-tall for a-hund’ed dollars? 
‘Hund’ed dollars ain’t no good to a daid man,” 








‘You 1 ho’ Elzevir woul'n't 

11 ho’ that if'n | was to sig 
woul’n't be nothin’ lef’ on n he ‘ 
of neck.” 

Ca hook his head dolefull n 
ombet! lence 

| | kinder si pected it tt i 1 Ria ur 
0 | done had another ide 

‘f'n ‘tain’t no better’n that fust one rd better leave 
it sta vhar it is at.”’ 

It’s a good idee, 'Rias; at t'd wu 1 uu Was a mal 
with any cou’age jes’ even al Dit ol age.” 

‘I ain't nev’ been no coward, Ca 

Bout’n some things you 

“Name wl ich “i 

“Elzevir!”’ 

“There you goe igin! 

‘Lis’en heah to what I ayil R El ze got a 
din hict wu 1 hu i I d i ea 
If'n we astotr in pa t! ( lintgitt re 
fil 1 ir yr mebby tont ! nore Masht 1 
is have sevumty-five 

G t Cass! I gits ne ‘ I ta with a 
(Ta ma 

“Wait minute! Heah me th’ougl Me ar 
puddle | i i I ebod got tog 1 hu i¢ 
a i te e I'd a heap ruthe twa ou. Now I 
2 gered wr iise that sevun ‘ 

n’ if é alt Hf 

G ‘ manded ‘'Rias with ear 

ne he g 1 esire to humor } friend 
But be t tho’ough.’ 

Ca perke i th enthusiasm 

He e how al A din ring a } 
an if'n a ‘oomat! got one she itisfied. N ' jens 


Continued on Page 131 
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The Brunswic 
Standards 


As Applied to 
Fine Tire 


Building 


The House of Brunswick—famed for 74 years for its superlative stand- 
ards—is now expanding its production of Tires and Tubes. 

In a very short time this line has won, and deservedly so, a ranking posi- 
tion, such as held by other Brunswick products in their respective fields 

When, in 1915, the House of Brunswick decided to apply The Bruns- 
wick principles to tire making, it was a momentous step. The prestige of 
the House was at stake. But the success of the venture was assured. 
For it was backed by painstaking preparation, including two years of final 
laboratory work before the first tire was built. 

Our aim was to combine, as 
never before, all the suprema 
cies of Tiredom into one final 
type tire. Hitherto each tire 
was noted for an outstanding 
feature. No single one com- 
bined them all. 





First, came a model plant, 
built and equipped under able 
tire experts. A plant where 
every method, every process 
is the latest and the best. 

Second, a staff of excep- 
tional experts, selected from 
the factories which build un- 
usual tires. Each had been 
chosen for special knowledge, 
for unique ability in some de- 
tail of tire building. 
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“This one Brunswick will 
tell the story”’ 


Third, an accurate knowledge of all good Tires and Tubes. We 
made an elaborate study of each—made countless tests and com 
parisons. In two years over 200 types were classified. 


We learned the best formulas, the preferable fabrics, the best 
treads. We learned the approved construction methods. We know 
by tests which leave no room for question. 

We recognize the methods to avoid. 

The Brunswick idea is always to pay perfection’s price. So the 
best was adopted—in every detail— regardless of initial cost. 


That is all there is to good tire making. It is simply a question of 
knowledge and standards and skill. No secrets nor patents prevent 
making an ideal tire. 

But standards come first. In tire-making there is vast room for 
skimping, for subtle economies, for hidden shortcomings. Makers 
without high standards don’t build high grade tires. 





Brunswick standards are known the world around. Every Brunswick 
product has attained and held supremacy. 

Now we ask that more and more people believe that, staking our 
reputation on Tires and Tubes, we apply those standards there. 
Time is proving it—thousands of car owners prefer Brunswicks. 

Better tires of their type are impossible—or better tubes. That 
we guarantee. 

Try one Brunswick—learn how it excels. 


UNSWICK 


TIRES 


and Tubes — Plain, Skid-Not and Ribbed Treads 
There’s a Brunswick Tire for Every Car— Cord, Fabric, Solid Truck 


alers a Unique Opportunity. Write us for Proposition. 


The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Company §;7:":' 623-633 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Branches in the Principal Cities of the United States and Canada (1388) 


—— 
—— 
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HERE is observable a steadily growing 
tendency to single out the Dort as an 
especially desirable car to own. 





It is not at all improbable that you may have omnsamectenmanc 














noted this yourself, and commented upon it. 


However, we do not emphasize it here for the 
tribute it implies as to the ability and com- 
petence of the Dort—though we are justifi- 
ably proud of that. 





We cite it simply because it does confirm a 
statement written some time ago, which read: 





It ts increasingly evident that motor car buyers 
are coming to value more and more highly the 
qualities of comfort, reliability and economy. 





Quality Goes Clear Through 














These are exactly the essential characteristics 
of the Dort. 


The car does travel smoothly and comfortably. 


Its mileage per set of tires, gallon of gasoline 
and quart of oil is perceptibly higher than 
common. 


It requires a minimum amount of service 
attention to keep it in fit condition and con- 
tinuous service. 


These are not new facts about the Dort, but 
DM ) ela apparently they have taken on fresh signifi- 
4 \ cance in the eyes of buyers in the light of 

: ‘I c4 . what the war has taught as to the value of 
thrift and endurance. 
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DORT MOTOR CAR COMPANY 








Flint “Mich. 


Canadian Factory, Gray-Dort Motors, Ltd., Chatham, Ontario 
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Pony, 


shines 
into the shoe-polishing business, you get a paper check from c vais 
the man who shines your shoes, and you present it at the desk 


in Tony's ‘‘shine parlor,” w apt ct 
Next, Tony adds departments for cleaning hats and repairing e oI 
hoes. Then he needs printed forms—receipts and ‘‘stubs,’’ for aie 
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When Tony Becomes a Business Man 


the street bootblac k, with his box over his shoulder, 


your shoes and takes 
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your money. But when Tony goes 


ith your dime. \ 


keeping account of the shoes and hats left in his care. 


HAMMERMILL PA 


The moment any occupation b quality, its moderate price, and the 
comes a business, it begins to use ease of getting it promptly supplied 
paper ind printe d= forms A ood in the same gr ades year after year. Its 12 
many business men have learned this, colors, besides white, give a wide range 
t that intelligent use of printed of distinctive colors for business print 
forms can play a big part in develop ing. It is made in three finishes, bond, 
ny and building up a business ripple, and linen 

very concern which has thoroughly We will be glad to send you a port- 
ystem | its forms has learned the folio containing printed forms which 
i ib onomy of using one will be of value to you in your busi- 
Standat watermarked paper for all ness, and will show you Hammermill’s 

S printing needs quality, color scope, and finishes. If you 

Hammermill Bond is the logical are a printer, write to us and we will 

paper to select, because of its uniform send you our complete set of portfolios, 


PER COMPANY, Erte, PA. 











Look for this watermark ~— vt ts our word of honor to the public 
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(Continued from Page 127) 
that we is gwine borry Elzevir’s di’min’ ring—on’y she 
ain’t gwine know nothin’ "bout we is done so!”’ 

“‘Tha’s a fine idee, Cass! An’ w’en we finishes doin’ that 
mebbe we is gwine borry the Chinnerses’ baby offen 
Truman an’ Orpha, an’ they ain’t gwine know it neither.’ 

“Babies is diff’ent fum di’min’s, ’Rias. We is gwine 
borry yo’ wife’s di’min’, but she ain’t gwine know it, ‘cause 
we is gwine put another di’min’ back in the place of the 
one we borries!”’ 

“Tf’n you is got a di’min’ a’ready, whut you want with 
mine?” 

*“‘Ain’t got one yit. We is got to buy it fust.”’ 

“With my th’ee dollars?’’—sarcastically. 

“Yeh. They on’y costs two dollars an’ a ha’f.” 

“Reckon you ain’t know no more ’bout’n di’min’s than 
whut you does "bout wifes.” 

**Lis’en heah to what I is sayin’, ’Rias: We is gwine 
downtown an’ buy a imytation di’min’ fum offen that 
feller on Secon’ Avenue. It’s glass, in course; but they 
ain’t nobody less’n a jooler could tell it, ’cause it’s set in 
ten-yeah gol’ plate. 

“Then,” he continued radiantly, “‘we is gwine to yo’ 
house to-morry while Elzevir is doin’ the Carruthers’ 
washin’—I is heah’d you scol’ her a-plen’y 
*bout’n she leaves her ring in the bureau drawer. 
We is gwine borry her ring an’ leave the imyta- 
tion in the place of it. An’, seein’ as they looks 
jes’ alike, she is gwine put it on an’ nev’ be no 
wiser. Tha’s where rings is diff’ent fum chillun.”’ 

Cass paused to inspect the 
face of his friend and noted 
with satisfaction that he had 
made a vast impression. He 
drove his advantage home in 
sledge-hammer fashion: 

“Tis gwine take that ring, 
so’s you won’t be mixed up 
in it none a-tall, an’ borry 
evumty-five dollars fum off 
Semore Mashby on it at five 
dollars int’res’. Then Ise 
gwine buy that flivver offen 
Cap'n Zacharias Foster, an’ 
fix it up, the gyrage givin’ me 
credick fo’ the twen’y dollars’ 
wuth of materials I need. I 
ain’t gwine cha’ge you nothin’ 
for my labor. Then Ise gwine 
sell the car for th’ee hund’ed 
dollars, pay Semore Mashby 
the eighty whut we is gwine 
be owin’ him, settle with the 
gyrage, split the diff’ence with 
you, an’ sneak Elzevir’s ring back 
agin. You think it over, ’Rias, an’ 
see if’n I is as crazy as whut you 
thought I was.” 

Urias thought it over. The scheme 
was flawless. 

‘You is sho’ you can sell the car?” 

‘Sho’ ain’t even the word, ’Rias! I 
can sell it for th’ee hund’ed, easy. They is somethin’ ’bout 
a secon’han’ flivver, ’Rias, which gives white folks the itch 
Reckon they think they is gittin’ 
Is you with 


in they money pockets 
nothin’ for less. I asts you for the las’ time: 
me?” 

Urias didn’t have a chance. He battled desperately with 
his conscience and his ingrained terror of a militant spouse 
Arrayed on the other side was his passion for money, and 
plenty of it; and a hundred dollars all in one luscious lump 
was more than he had dreamed of in his most avaricious 
mental orgies. And finally—albeit tremblingly—he in- 
formed Cass Driggers that he was with him. 

The die was cast; and if Urias felt like unto the trem- 
bling surgical victim who fearfully inhales his first para- 

zing whiff of ether while eying a glittering array of knives 
ind clamps, he did not show it by other than a slight 
yreenish pallor under his rich brown skin. He voiced only 
me doubt: 

‘*You— you ain’t gittin’ me into nothin’, is you, Cass‘ 

**Meanin’ which?” 

“They ain’t gwine be no slip ’bout sellin’ that car?” 


“‘Huh! You is just makin’ sounds with yo’ voice, ’Rias 
You ain’t talkin’ a-tall.”’ 

They proceeded to an almost-jewelry store on Second 
Avenue, where for twenty minutes they pottered round 
purple velvet trays. They laid aside half a dozen ‘‘as good 
is the real thing—only an expert can tell them”’ diamonds, 
and from that half dozen made a choice. 

The brummagem brilliance of the ultimate selection 
allayed to some slight extent the doubts that clung, fungus- 
like, in Urias’ congenitally guileless breast. He was forced 

» admit that he couldn't, to save his life, have distin- 

lished the imitation stone with its plated setting from 
the genuine blue-white and its fourteen-karat mounting. 

“Think Elzevir’ll know the diff’ence?’’ demanded Cass 
triumphantly as they left the store. 


“Not ’less’n she’s a wizzid,”” answered the considerably 
relieved Urias. 

Knowing that he was on the eve of borrowing— without 
her consent—the gem which headlighted her way along 
the topmost social stratum, Urias Nesbit was unusually 
considerate of his wife’s feelings that night. They walked 
to town and howled deliriously through four acts of a 
moth-eaten farce that was paying a two-day visit to the 
city. Their two tickets had cost all of four bits, and their 
seats were in the front row of the supergallery, which does 
not exist in the North and which is known south of the 
Line as Buzzard Roost or Nigger Heaven. 

The following morning Urias hung doubtfully round the 
garage where Cass Driggers was employed. Cass was 
laboring skillfully over what had once been a proud and 
valiant flivver. About eleven in the morning a distin 
guished hatchet-faced gentleman swung into the repair 
shop and stood eying the wreckage with a baleful stare. 


estrc 


“‘*Rias, You Keep Yo' Mouth Out of This Heah Settlin'ment! 


Han’ it Over, Cass" 
‘What are you doing, Cass?” 

Driggers straightened and bobbed his head—an inher 
ited courtesy which he reserved for those especially di 
tinguished Southern white folks in the light of whose 
approval he desired to bask. 

“Howdy, Cap’n Foster? How you is feelin’ this 
mawnin’, suh?’’ 


‘‘As miserable as that mess looks. I’m through witl 


automobiles, Cass.” 

“You is gwine git ovah that feelin’, Cap’n Foster. They 
all does - 

“Not I! I wish I could sell the thing for junk.” 

‘You is gwine sell it, Boss-man. An’ I is gwine buy 
*Member our 'greement 'bout’n that sevumty-five dollaf 

‘You don’t mean you contemplate paying seventy-five 
dollars for that bunch of tin?”’ 

“*Sho’ is, Boss—by to-morry afternoon.” 

Mr. Zacharias Foster withered Cass with a glare of 
supreme contempt 

“*Cass Driggers,”’ 
of an ape!”’ 

After he had left, Urias took his place near the repair 
pit and gazed upon the ex-automobile 

‘You reckon you e’n rilly fix her up, Cass?”’ 

“Huh! ’Rias, these heah cars is like snakes. You e’n 
cut ’em in ha’f—but they goes right on. Hones’, it takes 
th’ee wrecks to get ’em goin’ good.”’ 

Urias was skeptical. During !unch he kept his eyes away 
from the brilliant ring, which shone splendidly from the 
finger of his consort. He was gradually 
scious of the fact that if anything went wrong he was 
holding the bag. He admired his friend’s loyalty in wishing 
to donate to him one hundred dollars, but he was acutely 
conscious that Cass Driggers was risking nothing 

When he reached the garage at two o'clock he was 
aflame with open rebellion; but his mistrust disappeared 


he snapped, ‘“‘you haven't the sense 


becoming cor 















like magic at rt of the reincarnation that confronted 
him 

Cass had worked fast and expertly Bent fenders had 
been straightened, an axle treated likewis« 1 new wheel 
provided, one casing vulcanized, and new lenses placed in 
the headlights Ca 
used window glass; 
and the top put up and dusted 


1] ; + } 
s contided long alterward tha e had 


the car had been washed ai 1 polished, 


**One cracker an’ a glass of milk in ’er radiator at e'll 
exulted Cass 

Urias was converted. In the face of his friend's mechan 
ical legerdemain he hadn’t the heart to withdraw. The 
glittery beauty of the car impressed him vastly 

“Ought to git fo’ hund’ed for that,”” he muttered 

By three o'clock the conspirators reached the neigh 
borhood Mr. and Mrs. Urias Nesbit graced with their 


presence. Urias reconnoitered meticulously, ascertained 


be better’n new!”’ 


positively that his wife was engaged in divorcing certain 
pieces of Carruthers linen from 
more or less dirt, and pussy 
footed nervously into the house 
by way of the front door 

He opened the bureau 
drawer. The real diamond 
sparkled a welcome He 

acted swiftly, speed being 
The fake dia 
mond was substituted and 
precipi 
tately From the corner 


a virtue 
Urias retreated 


he paused to observe the 

vaying form of his wife, 
wholabored earne tly over 
the washtub. Cass relieved 
his friend of the ring and 
departed joyfully town- 


**Gwine see Ol’ Semore 
Mashby an’ raise that 
evumty-five dollars,” he 
proclaimed “You'd 
better not come with me 
if'n you ain't want Semore 
whar I got this 


to sispec’ 
heah ring at.’ 
Urias parted from his 
friend and hi 
tantly He gloomed down 
thestreet to Bud Peaglar’s 
Barbecue Lunch Room and 
Billiard Parlor and was 

n immersed in a free-for-all 
rame of Ke 
player. He won two of the first 


ring reluc 


pool at two bits a 


three games and temporarily for 
got to worry about the diamond 
But at the ver instant when Uria 


pocketed his own eight bal ollecting there 
for a net profit of one dollar and forty cent 


things were happen ng at his home, 


Elzevir had finished her washing. She en- 

tered the house, changed her waist, and 

applied a guaranteed-to-mak« nky-hair-straight tonic to 
her raven tresse Then she opened her bureau drawer 
ind reverently picked up the ring, which glittered ador 


ably from its nest. Idly she slipped it on her finger 


It got as far as the bony knuckle, and there 


A slight frowi 


pushed the ring It cut into the flesh, but obstinatel 


balked! 
igated her chocolate forehead he 


t 





refused to proceed beyond the knuckle. A tremor of appre 
hension shook her shapely forn 

Urias Nesbit and ¢ Dr gyers had lipped. They had 
¢ of mental effort electing a ring 
t luplicate of ‘ t ed 
+ Ph aatiti 
that rings have size i hat the t ed 
Va wou roe es | maill | yer! 

The knuckle ref pa 4 ‘ | bead { 
perspiration appeared on Elzevir é pected the 
ring closely and her most awful fe ere med. Her 

ng boasted a sadly worn and defe e | ny Phe prong 
of this usurper were new and flawl Klzevir dropped 
limpl nto a wich 

‘Oh! My Ga ! ey ! M leone 
hee ' QO | eg he ‘ la 
ho’ ‘nuff! It ‘ ‘ ' to he I rs i 
‘ of he f " i y K ! | 
become | ‘ t Pe i I ! eli had t 
i A t u | ul thereut 

A ! I O postpone 
d ‘ ‘ 

I'he " ‘ f the age ae ended in one 
great gol I le f I ( Nest he t 
ipinel j t t n¢ oe that ha been heaved 
her That | i n ‘ ilprit she neve eamed. He 
like C@sar Wile a ‘ it ‘ AS} I He l¢ ! 
Knew Ut! ne ive the ne ‘ 
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ef echaniem. 


Anyoneewho knows the purpose of a piston ring can see at 
a si 3€ +a the Inland accomplishes this purpose better 
than any other type of ring. 





"4 





The Inland is completely gas-tight. Its patented Spiral Cut leaves no gap 

ee and,produces a ring that uacot/s against the cylinder wall, making a con- 

MAL tea Miptious seal. It also produces a ring of equal width and thickness all 
ae 


oo, 


“8 ind —strongest and most durable. All this is accomplished with ome- 
‘ _* . . . . . 
Tay construction—-an emphatic advantage In any piece of mechanism. 





a ~) oe 
‘ 






Se pee’ : ; 
ie IGIOD, experts the world over recognize the Inland as the most efficient 


istoh ping, in its principle of construction, and* the highest quality of 
pied aterial and workmanship. It is made with the care and pre- 
e finest tool products. 





“Ask your garage man about Inlands for your motor. 


He knows how Hedessary it is to renew piston rings. He knows that Inlands in your motor will give 
you much mote power and mileage on less fuel and oil, and improve your motor’s operation in 


Overy ares faland Machine Works, 1635 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo., U.S.A. 


INLAND 


ONE-PIECE PISTON RING 
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Personality 
HANSEN supremacy has come 


because thirty years of expe- 
rience in glove building has taught 
the value of personal service 
adaptable to every glove need. 


The public appreciates that style- 
inspiration which unites all prac- 
tical uses with correct fit and com- 
fort as well as the elegance of the 
dress and motorin® styles. 
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Good dealers have Hansen Gloves in va- 
riety and will get any style not in stock. 


O. C. HANSEN MBG. CO. 
100-M. Detroit St. Milwaukee, Wis. 
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THE FRANKLIN CAR 


PRODUCT of superior quality—fine in structure, fine 

in appearance and fine in action—it embodies simplicity 

and endurance. ‘To all who consider ease and safety 
of handling, comfort and economy, it stands alone. Stripped 
of 177 non-essential parts incident to water-cooling, and 
unnecessary weight, it gives a service unequalled in the fine 
Cca©r class. 


——— 


‘The Franklin Car is equally useful summer or winter—no 
water to boil or freeze; equally at home on smooth streets or 
on rough roads. And it gives to Owners Consistent records of: 


ee 


20 miles to the gallon of gasoline—instead of 1 
) 100 miles or ” ttres—instead of 5.000 
V,UUUY miles to the set of tires—instead of J,UU¢ 

I0%0 slo wer depreciation than in aHy other fine Cdr. 


BT lil FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 





What a Doctor Owner 
Recently Had to Say: 

*“Its ease of manipulation and superb 
riding qualities have greatly eased the 
long hours which my profession requires 

[his was especially apparent during the 
i} hard work I recently went through in 


the influenza epidemic.”’ 



















Continued from Page 131) 

As the horror of the situation banged 
itself with trip-hammer blows into her con- 
saw one fact staring her in 
the face: Urias must not know of the loss! 
He must, at all hazards, be kept in igno- 
rance. For the first time in her married life 
Elzevir knew fear of her husband. 

She thought it over from every conceiv- 

able angle. She reinspected the ring. It 
was a beautiful ring; even she in her 
misery gave it credit for that much. She 
knew that if it could be made to fit her 
finger Urias would never suspect the sub- 
titution. She was a woman of action. 
Twenty minutes later she entered a second- 
class downtown jewelry store. She laid the 
ring on the counter. 

‘**Wha’s that wuth, white folks?” 

T he expert flipped it contemptuously. 

‘A dollar and a half, probably.” 

“‘How much'll it cost me to delarge it to 
fit my finger—right now?” 

He named his price and she nodded 

grimly. Forty minutes later she left the 
store with the cut glass glowing in noble 
camouflage from her finger. She felt slightly 
better: but even yet the future was drab 
with the sadness of irrecoverable loss, 
though Elzevir was concerned principally 
with the present and its chances of detec- 
tion. For the moment she seemed safe. 

f only Urias hadn't been so passionately 
persistent with his warnings! If only his 
fervid diatribes on the subject of her care- 
lessness had been less frequent! In that 
event she might have dared the truth; but 
now she knew that, at any cost, he must be 
kept in ignorance 

She was safe socially. So often had her 
ring been professionally appraised in the 
presence of skeptical witnesses that there 
remained no conscientious doubters in the 
town. And so she determined upon a career 
of deception, hoping that it might exist 
until it became a habit Should Urias learn 
of her loss, her tenure as head of the family 

uld be at an end. Elzevir stifled her 
grief and went home to prepare dinner. 

Meantime Cass Driggers was progressing 
very well indeed with Semore M:z ushby. 
Semore doubted the genuineness of Cass’ 
proffered security. Cass conducted him 
triumphantly to the best jewelry store in 
town and had the most expert expert in 
that store appraise the stone. ‘“‘ Hundred 
and fifty dollars,’ was the instantaneous 
verdict. Semore was convinced. He pro- 
duced seventy-five dollars from a capacious 
wallet, wrote a receipt and an I O U for 
eighty dollars— payable in thirty days 
and pocketed the ring 

Both men were content Semore was 
happy because there was more than an even 
chance that Cass would not redeem the 
ring, and because, even if he did, 
Semore would have profited at the rate of 
eighty per cent a year, which is slightly 
more than is allowed under the Alabama 
usury laws 

Cass was happy because, with Semore’s 
loan, he stood to clear two hundred dollars 
for himself and his pal; and he chortled 
with glee as he contemplated the day of the 
money’s return, at which time he would tell 
Semore of the wealth begotten with his 


sciousness she 














money 

Semore Mashby was about as popular 
with his colored brethren as a policeman 
with a gang of crap shooters. He was tal 
and angular and and had de- 
veloped canniness to a high art. He loved 
to make money almost as much as he hated 
to see others do likewise. He was misan- 
thropic and miserly Each dollar that 
dropped nto the por ket of his frayed coat 
clinked twice—once for itself and once for 
the dollar it was destined to earn 

But as heartil - Semore was disliked, 
just so heartily was he feared. His wealth 
by local sone put that of Croesus 
into the also-ran clas He was the last 
re fuge of despe rate colored folks who 
needed money on any terms and didn’t 
have collateral satisfactory to licensed 
pawnbrokers. Semore handled any collat- 
eral cheerfully, willingly lending on such 
stuff as came his way as much fifteen 
per cent of the forced-sale value. Of course 
a diamond was different. That was high 
finance 

And so the town hated Semore Mashby; 
hated him passionately and single-mindedly. 
If there was any unanimity of feeling 
among the negroes of the community it was 
in the desire to sting Semore for even a 
modest portion of his bank roll. 

‘If'n I could once do Semore Mashby 
outen a dollar,’’ Urias had often articu- 
lated, “‘I’d be buried smilin’!” 


shifty-eyed, 


For the man who succeeded in parting 
Semore from any of his coin there was 

waiting a universal acclaim. Several had 
tried it, with results disastrous to them- 
selves; but it was understood that there 
was open season on Semore’s bank roll three 
hundred and sixty-five days in the year. 

So much the public knew of Semore 
Mashby—so much and no more. He was 
looked upon as a dried fig of humanity; 
a bloodless entity from which all semblance 
of softness had been squashed. Above all, 
he bore the reputation of a misogynist. 
And, of all things in the catalogue, Semore 
Mashby was not that. 

Vistar Goins was her name, a delectable, 
creamy-brown creature of luscious curves 
and full red lips; a vivacious, pert-tongued 
little thing whose élan set Semore’s heart 
to thumping madly beneath his threadbare 
shirts. 

Vistar was a woman of keen perception 
and nice discretion. She was dazzled by 
Semore’s wealth, but wary of his tight- 
fistedness. She realized that a wealthy 
husband is an asset only when his wealth 
circulates out as well as in. 

Vistar had a sneaking desire to marry 
Semore. More than once she had been 
tempted to take a chance—not because he 
had awakened in her maiden breast any 
grande passion, but because he had the 
wherewithal to insure her physical comfort 
to the end of her days— provided he would. 

But she was afraid that after the rose- 
and-rapture period of the honeymoon she 
would find herself still engaged as maid-of- 
all-work at some fashionable South High- 
lands home, with part of her weekly earn- 
ings swelling the considerable Mashby 
fortune. 

“Tf'n I ev’ seen that man spen’ a dollar 
where they wa'n’t th’ee dollars comin’ back 
to him, I’d marry him quick,” she had in 
formed her best friend more than once; 

but I is skeered to take chancets. Semore 
ain’t even a member of the Over the Rive T 
Buryin’ Sassiety; ‘cause even if it on’y 
costs ten cents a week he’d have to be daid 
to c’lect, an’ that ain’t his way of doin’ 
business.” 

However, the delicious Vistar was too 
adroit to let Semore go entire ly. Fora year 
she had kept him dangling disgruntledly. 
For a year his passion for her had mounted 
in geometric proportion to her unattain- 
ability. His shiny russet-black suit, flap- 
ping about the skinny angular frame like 
the clipped wings of a bald-headed buzzard 
trying to take flight, served as a warning 
If he wouldn't buy himself a new suit it was 
self-evident that he would be chary of ex- 
pending real money for wifely raiment 
And fine clothes were as necessary to Vis 
tar’s happiness and well-being as colors are 
to the rainbow 

He called upon her the night of his little 
business transaction with Cass Driggers 
He was at peace with the world. Only that 
day he had summarily foreclosed a chattel 
mortgage on some cotton, which had been 
grown by an old-fashioned, painfully un- 
businesslike darky living a few miles from 
the city. He had promptly sold the two 
bales at a net profit on the deal of more 
than seventy dollars. He gazed upon Vistar 
with a warm and appreciative eye. His 
protestations of love were even more fervid 
than usual; but there was a new note in his 
declaration of eternal and liberal affection. 

Vistar Goins sensed that the answer she 
returned this night must be final 

‘I—I reckon you wa'n’t hahdly bohn to 
be a husband, Semore.”’ 

‘Huh! Wha’s the matter with me? 
Ain’t I the richest nigger in this heah 
town?” 

“‘Sho’ is, I reckon Sut they ain’t no- 
body ec’n prove it ’ceptin’ the cashier at the 
bank.” 

*“'Tha’s whut makes good credick, hon.” 

“Credick don’t nev’ git nobody nothin’ 
ifn ’tain’t nev’ took advantage of. You 
know, Semore, I is a pow’ful free spender.” 

“Tha’s because you is single,”’ returned 
Semore tolerantly. ‘‘A married ’ooman 
ain’t got no use for fancy clothes * 

*“An’ I reckon yo'd spec’ yo’ wife to wuk, 
woul’n’t you?” 

*Wuk,” proclaimed Semore 
tiously, ‘‘ain’t nev’ hu’t no one 
wan’ed to wuk I reckon I'd be 
minded enough not to stop you.” 

“‘But s’pose I di’n’t?”’ 

Semore smiled enigmatically. 

“Well, if'fn that was the case 
Something in his smile decided her. It was 
at one time a concession and an iron warn 
ing. It seemed to threaten: ‘Once you is 
married to me you is gwine want to wuk!” 


necessary 


senten- 
If’n you 
broad 
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Reluctantly —knowing that it was her 
last chance— Vistar took the plunge. She 
shook her head. 

“Reckon I cain’t do it, Semore.”’ 

It was the first time her refusal had been 
unqualified by some ray of hope, Semore 
bent skinnily forth in his red plush chair, 
gripping the battered arms with talonlike 
fingers. “You—you mean you ain't nev’ 
gwine marry with me 

*‘Reckon not, Semore. Me an’ you 
wa’n’t meant for each other.”’ She sighed. 

A good deal of the calculating harshness 
disappeared. He was stunned by her re 
fusal. It had never occurred to him that he 
would not eventually be accepted. He had 
fancied that the lure of his wealth was too 
much for any dusky damsel to resist 

“Ise rich,”” he faltered. 

But me—I is always said I 
was gwine marry for love. Yo'd better go, 
Semore, cause this heah intumview is pain- 
ful for the both of us.”’ 

He rose. 

‘I is comin’ back 

“’Tain’t no use. I ain’t nev’ 
marry you.” 

‘But, honey 

““Goo’-by, Semore. You is gwine fin’ 
‘nother gal soon whut you will like better’n 
me. Guess I ain’t wo’thy of you, nohow.”’ 

He turned toward the door in a daze. He 
knew that her answer was final and he 
simulated a tragedy he did not feel, how- 
ever great a blow his pride had received 
At that he had really wanted to marry 
Vistar. She was a woman to do any man 
proud. She would be as great satisfaction 
as a first mortgage on city real estate. And 
she was turning him age 

He stood uncertainly before her, sway- 
ing like a great blackbird on the run-down 
heels of his enormous shoes. His ancient 
Prince Albert coat was pushed back, his 
fingers shoved into the pockets of his much 
mended gray vest. His expression showed 
equal portions of lugubriousness and sur- 
prise. He had not expected this. ‘‘ Nev’ can 
tell ’bout’n wimmin!”’ His fingers brushed 
against something hard. He frowned; then 
remembered the ring he had that day re- 
ceived as security from Cass Driggers. 

He drew it forth and inspected it glumly. 
The light from the electric bulb struck it 
full and was reflected dazzlingly into the 
popping eyes of Vistar Goins. Realizing 
that he was making his final exit from the 
list of Vistar’s matrimonial possibilities, 
Semore instinctively gave play to the 
theatric instinct of his race. He turned the 
diamond over and over, muttering miser- 
ably, scarcely conscious that Vistar’s eyes 
were focused covetous ly upon the stone's 
scintillant perfection 

‘Reckon I ain't gwine have no use for 
this ring now,” mourned Semore sadly. 
“*Might’s well th’ow it away.” 

“Wh-whut’s that?” faltered Vistar. 

‘Nothin’! Nothin’ on’y jes’ a-hund’ed 
an’- fifty-dollar di’min’ ’gagement ring.”’ 

‘Whar you git it at?” 
‘Bought it. Ain’t got no use for it now 

A tremor of misgiving smote Vistar 
amidships. Was it possible, she cogitated 
wildly, that she —in common with the gen 
eral colored population had mistaken the 
consistence of Semore’s heart? 

‘Whut you buy it for?’ 

‘Huh! Whut you reckon a man usuamly 
buys a di’min’ ring for w’en he’s plumb 
crazy *bout’n a gal an’ is gwine ast her to 
be his wife?”’ 

Vistar shook her head She couldn't 
quite grasp the idea that Semore was ca 
pable of an affection strong enough to 
unloose his purse strings to the tune ofa 
hundred and fifty dollars 

“Is that a ginuwine di’min’?” 

“*Reckon they ain’t nothin’ countumfeit 
*bout’n Semore Mashby.” 

‘An’—an’ you bought it for me?” 

**Co’se!”’ 

Vistar’s doubts were dispelled Her 
heart flipperty-flopped toward Semore. A 
surge of genuine affection accompanied 
realization of the fact that she nee done the 
man an injustice. And if her sudden acce 
sion of ardor was influenced large “s by the 
blue-white pn that glinted from the 
diamond she = at least honestly uncon 
scious of the fact 

**Q-0-oh! Semore!’’ she quavered 

He stiffened. Here was a nuance he had 
never before heard from her luscious red lip 

*‘Wh-wh-whut?” 

“‘Semore,”” she murmured, with down- 
cast lids, * is totumly misundum 
stood you ij 

‘Visti ar! You— you ain't 
that 


**Guess so. 


gwine 





mean that 












She hook her head violenth and sidled 
closer to hi Kinny frame in maider 
token of surrender. Her left hand strayed 
upward and rested maddeningly on hi 
frayed vest 

Oh, honey 

Better men than Semore Mashl have 
made greater tactic 
brace of soft round arms. He¢ 
have resisted the lure of the 
turned lips than he could have neglected ti 
collect interest due him. He crushed her to 
him and quivered wit}! th delicious nov 
elty of a soul kiss such as had inflame ad or 
a few of his wildest dream 

When, two minutes later, they seated 
themselves on the sofa, and entwined them 
selves again in each other’s arms, the third 
finger of Vistar Goins’ left hand flamed 
with the glory of Elzevir Nesbit’s diamond! 


blunders in the en 
uld no more 
| 


Elzevir frowned as she massaged with a 
hot iron various roughdried garments of th« 
white folks 

She had plumbed the nethermost dep 
of misery; and she was scared— scared 
completely and thoroughly. During dinner 
the previous night she had intercepted 
countless glances directed by Ur 
her imitation ring. Conditions had been 
worse at the matutinal feast. It could mean 
but one thing—Urias suspected the true 
state of affairs, but was not sufliciently con 
vinced to voice his suspicions 

Once before he had pur i uch a course 
and been forced to retreat precipitately 
from the house, pursued by a verbal ba: 
rage of terrible intensity Elzevir knew 
that Urias was merely awaiting substantia 
tion of his suspicions before loosing his ini 
tial tirade. The future seemed dark with 
impenetrable blackness; the clammy gloom 
about the Nesbit house was thick enough 
to be sliced with a knife 

There came a light knock at the door and 
Elzevir called a ‘Come in!” without turn 

ig her head 
heard a cheery musical yvoic 

Mis’ Nesbit!” 

Elzevir dropped the iron and squared her 
shoulders. She and Vistar had long and 
frankly confessed to a mutual antipathy, 
and she knew that the visit boded some un 
pleasantness. 

 Mawnin’, Miss Goin 

‘Jes’ drop ped in fer a minute. Le’s sit 
on the po ch.’ 

Elzevir dropped into a wicker « 
site her visitor 

**Fine day, ain’t it, Miss Goins? 

“Elegant! But I guess mos’ ev’ything 
looks fine to me to-day, Mis’ Nesbit.”’ 

“How come that?” 

With downeast eye and modest mien 
Vistar wordlessly extended her left hand 
Elzevir gasped 

**You is got a di’min'? 

“Uh-huh!” 

“How that?” 

“T is engage’,”’ 

“Gwan! To which? 

**Semore Mashby 

“Semore! Lis’en heah, Vistar Goit 
you tellin’ me the G : 


iW ho n?” 
Sho’ is, Mis’ Nesbit! Ain't that ring 


as toward 





The door sw ung bac! and she 


‘Maw nit 


Mair Oppo 


simpered the fair Vistar 





prove it? Semore give me that las’ nigh 

Here was a draft doubly bitter. Elze 
knew that Vistar disliked her and had a 
ways been intensely jealous of the “ 
pret _= ence which was hers by reasor 
ownership of a genuine diam 1. And? 
Vistar had come to cut her cial pr 
from under her; tosmash her cosn hen 
in the solar plexu Hi t} 
she was pe rforming even \ j ' 
know, for she did not dream th 
which glowed from Elzevit finger 
born in a glass factor Klizevit is lavish 
in her praise 

‘Lemme see it, Miss Goit I sho’ d 
congratumiate ou 

\ ar pped the from } fir 

nd passed it over, ¢ ting in her 
umph. Elzevir inspected it lang t} 
1dder her ¢ ! ed, he ) 
pressed and eve e inher body ten j 
she recognized her ow! ng! 

[here wasn't a dout f rhe w 
and battered prong; the She spoke 
merely because he is afraid that bh 
prolonged nee ner ht be i ! 

nal seethe to Vista lose and « 
t itir 

Sno 18 a han me r ry M ( 

M inten’ed n't n piker M 
Nesbit.” 

Elzevir did not know how Semore 


Mashby had become possessed of her ring 


She didn’t particularly care All she d 
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WHEELS 


be “Wheel That Completes Lhe Car 


ERHAPS the most significant thing we can sav 


about Disteel Wheels is the fact that discriminat 


ing motorists of three continents adopted them 


before we had an opportunity to say anything. 


hey had only to see Disteel Wheels to realize that al 
last Science had reached the Wheels of the 

\lotor Car and had decreed that the Wheels, rI¢ 
like the rest of the Car, should be made of ) 
Steel, that they should be scientifically de \A-WHE 


ned and preci ely manufactured. 


discriminating motorists of the world realized 


Disteel Wheels complete the body-design and 


Phese 
that 


enhance the appearance of the Car; that they have 
eliminated such crudities as rattling and squeaking; 
that they make tire-changing simple and easy; that 
they are easily cleaned, stay tight and stay round; that 
they are lighter and stronger, save tires and stand up 
against skidding. 


Ina word, the discriminating motoring public, 


= i 
rr for whose discernment we are grateful, were 
try | quick to accept and adopt Disteel Wheels 
iris =4 because they opened a new epoch in comfort- 


able, elegant and economical motoring. 


We have a Disteel Wheel Book for you, if yours is a 
Quality Car. 
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A Paige Truck Is a Preferred Investment 


Our first step as truck-manufacturers was to decide that with ten 
years of Paige leadership and world-wide prestige, with our huge 
investment now including one of the largest and most completely 
equipped truck plants in the world, Paige could not afford to 
market an Experiment. 

have moved slowly. For five years we studied, not only 
trucks, but truck transportation. For five years we scientifically 
investigated, not merely truck-specifications, but haulage require- 
ments. As a result, we are building into Paige Trucks, not only 
the Best, but that which is Better than any possible requirements 


of Service can demand. We believe that factors of safety and 


service cannot be too high. 


In the frame of every Paige Truck there is more rugged strength 
in the motor more power, 1n the axle more efficiency, in every 
part more endurance, in the design more economy in upkeep and 
maintenance, more monthn a month-out Serviceability than 

any Truck Owner will ever actually require. 

A Paige Truck is Designed for Durability. N 


1 


Therefore, a Paige Truck is Bought as a Preferred Investment 


PAIGE*DETROIT MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


CPIGE 


The Most Serviceable Truck in America 





MOTOR TRUCKS 
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Better light in the home~ 
if you buy your lamps where 
you see this girl in the window 
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(Continued from Page 135) 

know was that by some kind act of a merci- 
ful Providence the missing ring was once 
again in her possession, and there she in- 
tended to keep it. Her conscience was 
clear; the ring had been stolen from her. 
It had come home to roost. It was her 
property; and her property she intended it 
to remain. To her legal right of possession 
she intended to add actual possession. 

“Elegant ring!” she murmured ab- 
sently, turning it this way and that in the 
sunlight. ‘‘Prettier than mine, I reckon.” 

“Tha’s nachel,” cooed Vistar. ‘My 
fiansay is got mo’ money than whut yo’ 
husband is got. He ec’n ’fo’d ril fine stones.” 

“’'Tain’t no larger Lemme see.” 

And Elzevir, atremble with inspiration, 
slipped the imitation diamond from her 
finger. She compared the rings carefully. 
She shuffled them deliberately. And finally 
she slipped a ring back on her finger. 

But the ring she returned to Vistar 
Goins was a gold-plated affair, set with a 
piece of glass! The Nesbit crown jewel had 
been restored! 

Vistar was pitifully unsuspicious of the 
substitution. She slipped the imitation 
ring on her finger and sighed with satisfac- 
tion. 

“IT spec’ I'll have sev’al more di’min’ 
pretty soon,”” she commented idly. ‘Se 
more is so foolish in how he spen’s money 
whar I is consarned at.” 

Elzevir knew she was now safe from de- 
ection. Should trouble arise, she realized 
that she could easily prove owne rship to 
the ring she wore. And Vistar had rubbed 
t in just a little bit too strong. 


in ] 


‘Semore Mashby ain’t got no repitation 
yo'd call a spen’ 
thrif’,”’ she remarked acidly 

“What I is consarned at, ‘tis diff’ent,” 
came the bland answer. 

Elzevir’s eyes narrowed. 

“You ain’t happen to show that to no 
ooler yet, is you?” 

“What for?” 

Nothin’! Nothin’ a-tall. On’y some 
mytation di’min’s, Miss Goins, looks 
pow’ ful like the ril thing.” 

Vistar rose indignantly 

‘Is you meanin’ to ’sinuate, Mis’ Nesbit 


that 
a 


for bein’ zac’ly what 





| ain’t ’sinuatin’ nothin’, Miss Goin 

I is said whut I issaid. An’ whut I is said 
that Misto Mashby ain’t nev’ th’ew no 
money away yet; an’ if’n "twas me he give 
that stone to I'd be pow’ful sho’ ‘twas 
ginuwine befo’ I went boastin’ round’ win 


min what ev’ybody knows wears the ril 
thing. Tha’s what I is got to say, Mis 
Goins. Ise busy —doin’ hones’ wuk. Good 






lay!” 

It was ridiculous, unthinkable, absurd 
Semore would never dare! But the seeds of 
iistrust, so clever planted, insisted on 
prouting An hour iater she staggered 


rom a leading jewelry store, tears— part of 
tricken pride and part of fury—trembling 
her eyes 
‘A dollar and a half,’ had been the 
eweler’s prompt verdict. “It isn’t worth a 


ent more than that 


She walked dizzily toward her home 
groping blindly through the wreckage of her 
| All the venom in her nature wa 


oncentrated against Semore Mashby 





Semore the hopelessly tightwad, whose fer 

ently protested love for her had proved 
not sufficiently strong to master the plea of 
he dollar. 

She was prostrated, abased, made a 
aughing stock in the eyes of the society set 
Nor was she laboring under any delusior 
Elzevir Nesbit detested her, and Elzevir 

w the visit of the morning had been for 
the express purpose of quaffing the nectar 
of superiority. Elzevir would not rise to 
heights of mercy Not a chance! Nor 


se color in the telling 








Che world } I i dark, drab place 
for the cru tar Her pride had 


iteth before her fall and the fall was 
exceeding hard. 

Her first move was strictly feminine 
She went home and cried it out. Andwithher 
tears came the realization that, diamonds 
or no diamonds, Semore was not—and 
ould never have become—her man. When 
he left home it was to walk swiftly to 
Semore’s office, a dingy room in an ancient 
two-story red-brick building half a block 
removed from the best business section of 
the town. 

She had been in the office before and 
never liked it. Now its noisome dankness 
smote her and filled her soul with loathing 
for the place and the man, who sat hunched 
like a great skinny buzzard in his swivel 
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chair. At sight of her Semore rose eagerly 
and started forward with arms outstretched. 
He caught the pale yellow gleam of cold 
fury in her eyes and paused. 

Vistar exploded. She ripped the offend- 
ing ring from her finger and hurled it at 
him viciously. It struck a broken button 
on his vest and tinkled to the floor. Se- 
more’s lantern jaw dropped weakly 

““Wh-a, wha’s the matter, hon?” 

“T—]I ” Vistar choked. She turned 
wordlessly toward the door 

“Vistar! Honey! Sumthin’s wrong?” 

She whirled in a fury. 

**You is said sumthin’, Semore. They is 
plen’y wrong!” 

He cautiously rescued the ring from a 
dust heap. 

‘S’posin’ you tell me 

“Tf’n I was to tell you whut I is thinkin’, 
Semore Mashby, you sho’ would have me 
‘rested. I is thinkin’ things *bout’n you, 
Semore Mashby, which I cain’t say 'thout 
fo’gettin’ I isa lady. I is on’y gwine to say 
this much: They is some wimmin you can 
fool with a fake di’min’; but I ain’t one 
of ’em!” 


Fake di’min’!’’ Semore stiffened. His 


parsimonious soul shriveled before the 
possibilities contained in the accusation. 
**‘Whut you mean—fake?” 

““Mebbe so I is got a price, Semore 
Mashby; but ’tain’t no dollar an’ a ha’f! 
You go give that they di’min’ to s’mother 
gal what ain’t got sense enough to know 
yo'd fool her. Tha’s all whut I is got to say 
*bout’n it. Goo’-by, you ol’—ol’ rooster!” 

The door slammed behind her, raising a 
tiny spurt of dust. Semore’s head wabbled 
crazily on his thin neck. He passed talon 
like fingers across a perspiring forehead 
His chief terror, however, was not of his 
blasted love hopes, but of the certainty 
that something was wrong with his dia 
mond. 

He knew Vistar Goins: knew her very wel 
indeed. And he realized that she was not o 
the type to theatrically fling real diamonds 
round his office. Therefore, she must know 
that the stone was imitation. Quod erat 
demonstrandum! 

But how? Twenty-four hours prev 
one ofethe best jewelers in the city he 





praised the stone as worth not a cent I 
than a hundred and fifty dollars. He brok« 
the world’s middle-distance records in tra\ 
ersing the distance between his office and 
the jeweler’s. He shoved the ring acro 
the counter. 

“How much that is wuth, cap’n?” 

The white man glanced at thej bit of 
glass and smiled. 

**About a dollar; 

“Two dollars 
emore’s voice. ‘* Ain’t they 
3oss-man?”’ 

No. It isa cleverly cut imitation and a 





maybe two ss 








There were tear in 





some mistake, 


fairly well-made plated setting; but its 
intrinsic value isn’t possibly more thar 
two dollars.” 

Semore closed his eyes in horror 





light of this certain financial cata 
the loss of a prospective wife and a happy; 
seemed as nothing 
‘*B-b-but,” he stammered, “it wa’: 
*y yestiddy you tol’ me that they ring 

wuth a hund’ed an’ fifty dollars!”’ 
‘he jeweler shook his head. 

“Not that ring; that is not the ring I 
appraised for you ye terday ‘a 

‘But, Boss-man,”’ 

you sho’ ’bout’n that? 

“Positive! The ring you showed me ye 
terday was a very prett 
This thing is plain glas 

*Q-o-0-oh! Lawdy!”’ 

“You haven't loaned a: money or 
that, have you?” 

Semore glanced at the ring. He raised 
pain-filled eyes to the face of his vis-a-vi 

“No,” he groaned; “I ain't loan’ 
on nothin’. I reckon I is jes’ gz 
five dollars to cha’ity!”’ 

The stricken Semore lurched into the 
treet and groped his way blindly towar« 


his musty office. | 











wailed Semore “a 








renuine dlamona 








There he sank into a 
creaky chair and lighted a cigar butt, which 
he spitted on a pen point so that he might 
get the ultimate puff of rancid smoke. He 
tried to collect his thoughts 

He knew the jeweler was above reproach 
Some fiend of evil had stolen his real dia 
mond and substituted this bit of gla 
And yet— no one had possessed the ring 
save himself. It hadn’t been out of hi 
pocket. He leaped to his feet and smashed 
a bony fist into the palm of his other hand 

““Me an’ Samson,” he roared, re 
to the Bible for a parallel, ‘‘we is both 
been done dirt by wimmin! Vistar Goin 


ting 
ru 
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wuked me for that di’min’, an’ then double 
crossed me!” 

It was all quite plain. Vistar still had 
the real diamond. He slapped a battered 
felt hat on his head, with the intention of 
putting the case in the hands of Lawyer 
Evans Chew. Then he realized that Chew, 
in common with all the other men of parts 
in the town, disliked him and would take 
great pleasure inexploiting his discomfiture. 
He loved money passionately, but he knew 
it was worth more than seventy-five dollars 
to conceal the story of his undoing. And he 
was wise enough to understand that he 
would have a very difficult time in proving 
that Vistar had substituted the imitation 
for the real. If he had her arrested and she 
should subseque ntly be acquitted they’d 
certainly run him out of town. 

Semore removed his hat and settled into 
the Slough of Despond. He was heartsick 
and weary 

**Reckon I deserves it,” he muttered bit 
terly, “for foolin’ with wimmin.’’ Semore 
Mashby’s conversion to misogyny was 
complete. 

There came a light tap on the door and it 
was flung open. Cass Driggers poked a 
grinning head into the room. 

“Hello, Ol’ Spoht!” he greeted cheerily 
“How you makin’ it this mawnin’?” 

Semore pulled himself together with a 
mighty effort. He tried to grin and met 
with sickly success 

“Tol'able, Brother Driggers; soht of 
tol’able.”’ 

“So’m I, Brother Mashby. Jes’ paused 
by to let you know ‘bout’n that sevumty 
five dollars you loant me yestiddy—you 
*members it, don’t you?” 

“Yeh,"’ choked Semore; 
tho’ough.”’ 

“I done finish a deal whut tu’n it into 
th’ee hund’ed dollars!”’ exulted Cass. “I is 
comin’ roun’ this evenin’ to redeem that 
they ring back agin.” 

Worse and more of it! Ossa piled on 
Pelion! This new aspect to a phantasma 
goria of misery smote Semore where it hurt 
worst. He temporized 

**Ain’t no hurry, Brother Driggers; you 
is got thutty days.” 

“Tis got th’ee hund’ed dollar 


“IT ‘members it 


* chuckled 
Cass. ‘An’ to-night I pays you eighty an’ 
gits the ring.”’ 

Semore was face to face with the nec« 
ity for immediate and decisive action. His 
brain was sadly addled, but not to such an 
extent that he failed to realize the urgency 
of saving the present situation at any cost 
He knew that if he should be suspected of 
evildoing Cass Driggers would cheerfully 
railroad him to the chain gang 

And he couldn't return the diamond to 
Cass because he didn’t have the diamond 
He knew Cass had placed in pawn with him 
a genuine diamond and that he had noth 
ing to return save a cheap imitatior 
Sooner or later Cass would discover the 
ibstitution and he—Semore Mashby 
would make the acquaintance of the city 
jail. He didn’t fool himself. He realized 
that he had as much chance for mercy as a 
Brunswick stew at a negro barbecue 

‘Tha’s a pow’ful nice ring, Cass."’ 

“*Reckon so. Cost a hund’ed an’ fifty 


dollar 





ain’t wuth all that 

“We ain't ‘scussin’ whut it’s wutl 
Brother Mashby. I is gwine git it back for 
eighty dollars. That lets you out.” 

It did let him out— hard! 

“T is soht of growed fon’ of that ring,” 
murmured Semore 

“T an’ you, bot! 





‘S’posin’ you sell it to me? 
“That ring ain’t for sale.” 
“How ‘bout a hund’ed an’ twer five 


dollars cash —fifty more’n whut I loant you 
on it yestiddy?” 

“You is the humorestes’ feller, Semore 
That ring ain’t for sale.”’ 
“Hund’ed an’ fift 
Nothin’ stirrin’! If’: yu ar 








di’min’ ring for yo’ ownse’f whyn't ug 
downtown an’ buy you on 
For a wild instant Semore thought of 


doing so and attempting o substitute the 
new ring for that of Cass, which h 








into the avid clutches of a heartle vomatr 
But that would not entire negative the 
danger of di cover) (ass must never 


KNOW, 

‘*Hund’ed an’ sevurnty-five? All whut 
you is got an’ a hund’ed mo’?”’ 

‘I wants my own ring back,” snapped 
Cass impatiently 

Semore was on the rack. He knew he wa 
up against it good and proper 

“T-t-t-two hund’ed?”’ he faltered 
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Flat rejection trembled on Cass’ lip 
but he choked it back. Here was a chance 

“You is off’rin’ all whut we is borried an 
a hund’ed an’ twen'y-five mo’ for that ring 
Semore?”’ 

“Uh-huh!” 

**Put it in writin’ !"’ commanded the bud 
ding financier 

Semore did so, every ratch of the pen 
making a furrow in his heart. Cass in 
spected the document and grinned 

**Let you know thi even Brothe 
Mashby. Way I figgers it out, I ain't gwine 
lose nothin’, noway.” 

Semore knew that Ca wi peaking 
fact. It seemed that, for once in his life, he 
was on the short end of everything. Hi 
opinion of women in general and of Vistar 
in particular at that moment dwarfed 
Schopenhauer’s famous essay into a flaccid 


compliment by comparison. Cass paused 
at the door. 

“Tf'n you ain’t look shahp, Semore,”’ he 
flung over his shoulder you os gwine begir 


to spen’ some money pretty soon; an 
then you gwine die of a busted heart 

Cass ran down the stairway, turned the 
corner at top speed, and accelerated all the 
way to the Nesbit homestead. He laid the 
proposition glowingly before the astounded 
Urias and backed it up by an exhibition of 
the documentary evidence 

“So you see, ‘Rias,” he concluded 
triumphantly, “‘ we is gwine take this extry 
hund’ed an’ twen'y-five an’ buy a new an’ 
ginuwine di’min’ for Elzevir, an’ the 
sevumty-five whut we owes Semore will be 
extry profit for us.” 

Urias shook his head doubtfully 
't be did, Cas Elzevir'd know 


‘Can 
+ ha’ t’ 

“Huh!” negatived the optimistic Cas 
‘She ain’t able to tell her ril di’min’ fum a 
fake; so how she gwine know if'’n we give 
her a ril hones’-to-Gawd di’min’, which we 
is gwine spen’ a hund’ed an’ twen'y-five 
dollars for?” 

“They is some things, Cass, which is too 
much.” 

‘A di’min’ is a di’min’, ’Rias; an’ a 
woman is a woman-— even Elzevir.’ 

Ca won. Two hours later he left the 
office of the prostrated Semore Mashby 
clutching in his hand the informal pawr 
ticket for eighty dollars and one hundred 
and twenty-five dollars in cash 
had fought a valiant but losing battle for 
the five dollars interest money 


Cass and Urias met on the corner and 


sSemore 


lected a glittering diamond, for whic} 
the paid one hundred and twenty-five 
dollar 

Ca was all in favor of a seventy-five 


dollar stone with a pronounced flaw, but 
Urias had been too terrified by the exper 
ences of the immediate past to run further 

Luck was with them. They reached the 
Nesbit manse, reconnoitered, and saw FE] 
zevir in the back yard putting the finishing 
touches to an extra washing. Urias sneaked 
into the house and sli 


open the bureau 


The ring was not there! Then he knew 
is wife had, at tl 
hour, heeded his nagging advice Ihe ring 
vas locked in the trunk and hi 
the key The irony of the th 
him— Elzevir securely locking away an in 
tation diamond after hav ing left a re 





tone for years open to any enterprising 
; 7 
7 
He rhted a cigarette and xe 
through the back do a He noticed 
that the ring as not n her finyer 
Lo, Elzevir! 
llowdy? 
You sho’ do« ik hahd, Elze : 
Lot uu kn bout wuk! 
| i peculated brief! 
| got the ke ) rut } 
| ' me ' j j 
I] ! ke am of sust ' 
hat nto ‘ eye ra hie 
ike rning trom the alacrity with w ! 
inded him the desired ke He chatte 
th her a few moments and sidled int he 
It required only a few seconds to thro 
yack tne 1 of the trunk and to locate 


ing. He lifted it happily from the tray a 
hed the new and genuine diamond fr 


f pocket 
He gazed at the twostones. They seeme 
ins. He couldn't tell which from t’othe 


‘Whut you is doin’, ’Rias 
Concluded on Page 143 
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The Same Shoulders of Strength 


OOK at this burly segment of the Ajax Road King. Look at 
this section of a steel rail. The same scientific principle 
gives greater strength to both. Those strong supporting shoul- 
ders at the base of the Road King tread, are like those shoulders 
built into the steel rail. They serve the self-same purpose. 


AJAK ROAD KING 


MORE TREAD ON THE ROAD 


On Ajax Tires, we call them Shoul- Shoulders of Strength give the greater 
ders of Strength. They are an exclu- mileage qualities that have made Ajax 
sive Ajax feature. They brace and build ~—s‘Tjres_ 97% Owner’s Choice. This 


up the tread. They fight the three great percentage of the annual Ajax 
prime forces that destroy—friction, _ s 
output is actually chosen—singled out 
pressure, vibration. By means of these : adividual bil 
le oe eal ‘sia ~~ sabre —by individual automobile owners, 
Shoulders of Strength, Ajax [Tires are , 
to replace other tires that came with 


given more tread on the road—more ; 
rubber where it should be—more _ their cars. It’s a tremendous tribute 


strength where strength is needed. to Ajax quality and worth. 





Ajax Tires Are Guaranteed In Writing 5000 Miles 


AJAX RUBBER COMPANY, Inc. 


NEW YORK CITY 
Factories: TRENTON, N. J. BRANCHES IN LEADING CITIES 
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Specialists in the manufacture of 
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Obtainable everywhere in the world 
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IN THE SERVICE OF INDUSTRY 
































Opes YRUNDUM Products have played an important 
Apart in the development of the automotive industry. 
The economical production of interchangeable parts, ac- 
curate even to the ten thousandth part of an inch, and the 
general speeding up of factory work have been made pos- 
sible only by the development of the grinding wheel. 


Carborundum ana Aloxite 
Grinding Wheels 


are having a share in the production of almost every essential part 
that goes into the automobile, the motor boat and the airplane. 
They are grinding pistons and piston rings and snagging steel and aluminum 
castings. They are grinding cam shafts and crank shafts down to the closest 
limits of accuracy. They are playing an important part in the production of 
steel balls and ball and roller bearings. 


And they are doing their work so speedily and economically that quantity 
production has been made possible and prices have been greatly reduced. 


lake the modern grinding wheel out of the automotive industry and present 
day standards of accuracy, coupled with quantity production would be impes- 


ible 


The automotive field serves as but another illustration of the value of 
Carborundum products to industry. 


Carborundum and Aloxite Grinding Wheels cut fast and free, they hold their 
shape, wear evenly and last long. 


Carborundum service insures getting ‘‘the right wheel in the right p 
a wheel accurately graded for the work it has to d If 
“us your grinding probiems our Service men wili help i lo ive them 





THE CARBORUNDUM COMPANY, NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 








(Conctuded from Page 139) 

Urias whirled. He experienced a sudden 
sinking sensation at the pit of his stomach. 
He gazed into the level eyes of his militant 
wife. She held his gaze for a while; then 
dropped her eyes to the glittering and glow- 
ing diamonds. 

Discretion and circumstance prompted a 
lie, but intimate knowledge of the woman 
before him warned him that such a course 
would be troublesome and fruitless. And 
so Urias Nesbit, for once in his life, told the 
whole, unadorned, complete truth. 

He pleaded passionately. He offered to 
escort her to every jeweler in town for ap- 
praisement of the ring. And as he talked 
Elzevir’s lips lost their stern rigidity and 
expanded into a smile. The sun was shin- 
ing very brightly for Elzevir. And when he 
had finished she merely said: 

“Call in that wuthless no-’count 
Driggers.” 


Cass 


THE SATURDAY 


Cass entered sheepishly and stood twirl- 
ing his hat. Elzevir’s voice whipped out 
like the crack of doom: 

“Is you done sol’ that 
Cass?” 

“Uh-huh! Yas’m.” 

““How much?” 

“Th’ee hund’ed dollars. I owes the 
gyrage twen’y-five dollars for mate’ial.” 

‘An’ you owes me sevumty-five dollars 
for the use of my ring.” 

“But, Mis’ Nesbit ” 

“You owes me sevumty-five dollars for 
the use of my ring,” she grated. ‘ Lis’en at 
me, an’ perduce!”’ 

Cass looked at Urias and Urias stared 
miserably back at Cass. Cass did the expe- 
dient thing; he handed the seventy-five 
dollars to Elzevir. 

“That leaves you two hund’ed,”’ con- 
tinued Elzevir mercilessly. ‘*Give me the 
hund’ed whut belongs to ’Rias.”’ 


autymobile yet, 


EVENING POST 


“But, honey 

“*Rias, you keep yo’ mouth out of thi 
heah settlin’ment! Han’ it over, Cass.”’ 

Cass obeyed dumbly. 

‘Ise gwine keep this for you, 
smiled Elzevir 
know nothin’ 
money 

“If’n you want five dollars 

“Thanks, sweetness!’’ murmured Urias 
humbly as he took the crumpled bill his 
wife generously tendered. Then an idea 
struck him: 

““Whut you is gwine do with that fake 
ring?’ 

His wife smiled enigmatically and gazed 
affectionately at her two genuine diamonds 

“‘T reckon I'll wear ’em both.” 

“But if’nm anyone should ast 

“Tell ’em they is both ril di’min’s.”’ 
‘They might want a 


'Rias.” 
““Reckon you nev’ will 
much ‘bout’n  handlin’ 


jooler to look 





Reckon I e’n stan’ that, 'Ria Any 
va you lemme worry “bout that le of 
A! uu got to do jes’ lik vhut | 
“ay . 
Urias shook his head in bewilderment 
‘| —-] —ain’t on’erstan’ you, hone 
‘They’s a heap of thing you ain’t nev’ 
gwine on’erstan’ "Ria hey’ mi 
things a wife ain't got no time to tell her 
husban’. This heah is one of 'em loo 
much infermation is li’ble to go to yo’ haid 
By the way, Ca fool ’nulf to buy 


who was! 
that busted car?” 

“That 
defended 
ain't no good ontwell they i 
a few times.” 

“Who bought it?” repeated Elzevir 
firmly 

Cass grinned. 

Cap'n Zacharias Foster,”’ he « 
‘the man whut owned it fust off 


autymobile was better’n new,’ 
“Them flivvers 


Cass yutly 


been 


THE REVOLUTION IN THE VILLAGE 


(Continued from Page 17 


Thus through the months the villagers, 
even far away, were prepared by agitators 
for what was to come; and when at last 
one day in early March they heard of the 
revolution they were far from surprised. 
In Bouromka our people took it very 
quietly, and felt at first indifferent; only 
they hoped to see a mending of their 
troubles, as they had come to realize them. 
Isolated, as our peasantry had been, in one 
of the richest provinces of Russia’s black- 
earth district, they felt the general misery 
of the north less than most of our natives. 

Their individual ownership of property 
had made for conservatism, and their well- 
being was also partly caused by the help 
and instruction we had given them for some 
years previously. Many proprietors had 
made every effort to put the best within 
their reach, the extent of new 
schools and public libraries for their peas- 
ants, which under the protection of the 
village church had helped forward the 
younger element vastly. It was difficult, 
however, even for us to do much good in 
this line, as the government allowed no 
books put into the hands of the peasantry 
except such as were approved by its cen- 
sors, while the village schools were also 
either under the Ministry of Education or 
the church, and were all that was primitive 
in their programs; but the people im- 
proved greatly in spite of these disadvan- 
tages, and both schools overflowed at this 
time with children who were clean and 
better dressed than ever before. 

On the whole, the inhabitants of Bou- 
romka were sensible of their advantages and 
were content and unambitious politically; 
also unthinking, and suspicious of new 
doctrines. They seemed entirely uninter- 
ested as to the emperor’s abdication, much 
to our surprise, and to all the rest of the 
revolution, save only the right they now 
felt given them to govern themselves “by a 
committee,”’ and they proceeded at once 
to elect one, showing great common sense 
in their choice of members. It really repre- 
sented the best elements of their group. 
What delighted our people was to hear that 
they were free--whatever that conveyed 
to them—and that they were to have all 
the land. From where, they asked, was it 
to come? Should they take over to them- 
selves the estate of Bouromka totally, with 
its riches in cattle and stud and farms, and 
divide it among themselves? 

They had some hesitation about this, 
since they wished the proprietors no harm, 
they said, and had always lived well with 
the latter. Besides, how would it 
vided? Ivan, who is a ne’er-do-well, must 
not have so good ground as Dimitry, who 
was always thrifty; and then, which would 
take the meadows, which the forests, and 
which the agricultural steppe lands with 
their black earth? If the house and 
were to be divided, too, who could live in 
such a palace, for the whole village would 
not find room within its walls? And a 
rumor came that was very disturbing, say- 
ing they alone would not be given 
romka, but that from the north and east, 
where the earth was poor, would come other 
people to our rich provinces of the Ukraine; 
and that it must be equally subdivided 
with all of these. Dimitry, who had saved 
and had bought as much as fifteen acres 
only last year, and those fifty or more other 
men of the village who owned anywhere 
from twenty to one hundred each, 
must | for the 


even to 





be di- 


park 


30u- 


acres 


throw in their fields, too, 


subdivision, and all the country would be 
parceled out until everyone in Russia re- 
ceived his small legal share of ground to 
cultivate. No; this was a mistake and 
quite impossible, said our group of well-to- 
do peasants. How could men not “ours” 
think of appearing here in Little Russia 
and thus swamp us and our hard-earned 
profits? By what right, when we had 
striven and saved, and each created his 
small! fortune? If it was so, then let things 
stand as they are, and let the princes keep 
their land and we each ours, and we will 
go on with our work. 

Then the committee said workmen must 
be better paid; so higher wages were de- 
manded and conceded; and for the moment 
land was undivided, at least in our corner 
of the world. As far as the rest went, the 
administration of the committee was most 
reasonable and advantageous, as they de- 
cided all questions with great fairness and 
common and showed themselves 
very conservative. Michael-Pétrovitch, 
the head intendant of Bouromka estate, 
was adroit and blessed with great intelli- 
gence in handling men; and by his diplo- 
macy through six long months he man- 
aged to live with his own people in peace 
and perfect understanding, and to sow and 
reap our harvest and put all in order for 
the winter. Faithfully he served his em- 
ployers in this, as he had always done 
before. 

The autumn of 1917 brought great 
changes. Just as Michael-Pétrovitch thought 
all was well the Bolsheviki took over the 
government in Petrograd, and the Ukrain- 
ians took Kieff. To Bouromka came one 
day soon afterward a new committee from 
outside, preaching fiery red doctrines. It 
was composed of a delegate or two from the 
factory workmen’s soviet, of a student and 
a propagandist; and these settled for some 
time in the village. They preached to the 
peasants the oppressions which all the 
world had practiced until now on the poor; 
and the millennium, which at last was 
dawning in Russia. Our people were com- 
ing into their own, and must rise up and 
punish the masters, who so far had kept 
all the good things of the world to them- 
selves. They should send ambassadors out 
when all was fixed at home, to carry the 
new gospel into other countries and give 
them the same fine liberty. 

To prove good faith the agents had 
brought with them vodka in large supplies 
Before, this had been the people’s solace, 
they said; and it had been suppressed by 
the upper classes to spite the poor Also 
they had brought gold to pay with 
strange gold, not with our home eagle and 
the usual stamp of the Russian Emperor’ 


sense, 


face, but with strange Gothic words and 
signs marked which we had not known 
before 

The people wonde red as they li tened, 


for it seemed this gold was sent to them by 
their brother republicans across the fron 
tier. They took it with suspicion at first 
and showed it to the elders of the village, 
and these in turn heard from Rabinovitch, 
the village authority, that whatever it wa 
stamped it was good gold, and worth 
much more than even the old-régime paper 
money had been, not to mention the small 
miserable kerenki, or scraps of provisional 
money 

The vodka the strangers had brought 
was good and felt warmed up and 
stronger and brave in drinking it. Some 
of the women protested, and Batioushka 
forbade it; but the women knew nothing, 
and Batioushka wore skirts also, and did 
not count. What could he judge, who had 
never cared for drink? They, the men who 
had returned after three years at the Front, 
knew well that vodka was a pleasant 
thing, and they had tasted little of it in the 
hard life on the fighting line. It was in 
deed fine to be free again of the discipline 
of trench and field and marsh. True, their 
officers and they had been together for 
three years, fighting Germans and Aus 
trians, hating them, striving and dying, 
often with empty almost 
stantly with empty guns 

It was very strange and difficult to 
understand the great changes. When their 
call had first come they had been rushed 


one 


stomachs, con 


off and put into regiments. They went 
under fire at once-—and what a fire; with 
sufferings from gas and cold and heat 
and lack of care! Food and munition 


clothes, letters from home and everything 
else had been lacking or came always late 
Yet they had believed in the Grand Duke 
and his greatness, and he was at the stall 
He wished them to hold on still, and fight 
the enemy for their country’s sake and 
that of their own hearths, as well as for 
the Little Father, their White Czar; and 
many times the things they patiently ex 
pected came somehow finally, and with 
these some little gifts from home, 
the wives had cooked or knit tolled 
bundles were sent, too, with a fresh change 
of linen or with tobacco or sugar, and now 


things 


and then a knife or book or a bit of gay 
colored soap. These were from the officers’ 
wives, and the officers themselves clubbed 
together sometimes and gave their men 
warm woolen things, or better food when 
provisions could be bought in a tt r 
near by 

If ammunition was lacking the officer 
were as sad as their men, and they had 





talked to the latter as to their own children, 
them to hold on with what 


enemy—-sticks or 


encouraging 
they had against the 


stone bricks sometimes, and generally 
guns unloaded. Officers and men had stood 
together and were falling like flies during 


time while ref 
center of the 


retreat ll the 
w inward toward the 

our troops had held the lines to 
give opportunity for this Then 
lowly the army had ceded mile by mile 
of a country which wa 
fields with vast grain croy 


ests, parks, towns and villages 


the slow 
ugees fl 


country 


them 


being set on fire 
, chateaux, for 
to prevent 
the enemy from profiting too much. The 
whole world was a burning hell to march 
through, while a shrieking horde of misery 
drew back before the foe , 
The Grand Duke had 
this suffering, and he 
who Ca ised it be 
but nothing had happened except 


been furicus at 
had demanded that 

ve rely puni hed; 
that the 


those 


Grand Duke himself had been sent away, 
which only went to show the soldiers it was 
no good to complain, since, whether great 


beaten for it 
worse after this, 
;o much as 
be cause as 


All life at 


or small, one would only be 
It had gone from bad to 
and the officers couldn't help 
the months passed, perhaps 


they said they were too poor 


home was grown expensive, too, and the 
men who came out to the Front in the 
last mobilization had been much older or 


else young boy recruits 


reports of wicke dnes 


These had brought 
and cheating in high 
of troubles ever greater among the 
lower cla and of the revolutior I 
was promised soon 

At last it came; and they heard the 
emperor had left his crown and throne and 


circles, 


which 








given over his power to the people. In the 
service officers were to command only with 
the consent of their men. The soldiers were 





to have committees and to decide eve ry 
thing, even as to their obedience to military 


plans, which they had the right now to 
debate upon and to understand Many 
agents at once had circulated among the 


troops and pointed out how the officer 


ind would dislike hay 


would hate all this 
ing their power and glory taken from them, 
and would not accept the soldiers as their 
comrades. In many battles the office had 
however, shown immense bravery hey 
had thrown themselves forward ir irge 
often quite alone, hoping their mer ld 
be carried along by j t and they 
had been assassinated thus at bart r 
» Nikita had related 
In his regime i 
even officers tl { ! i 1, a 
Dir 4 i battle 
twer ePVE t } j ' ef 
ul tne i 1 i 
t i 1 i i a t 
Ihe ‘ t ] 1 il 
mné f ‘ fi } led 
I ‘ } ! 1 t 
eu id laughed ‘ ne 
, tera had ed ind to 
enant and tl i] ) 
ere ! helple r Po 
for each ne ‘ ) ‘ 
' leo YN } 
‘ ‘ t i ud D 
iH is bul eightee i ! 1 tee na 
1} read oO heip ! mer ana ef 1 
k qt then 11M belore ng 
t f} ‘ e ager had 
om ‘ ‘ i! i rea ind 
the i i t 
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Can the boy that you gave to the 
great Cause be less of a man for 
the experienc e? Has it broadened 
him, given him a greater confi- 
dence in himself and pride in his 
country and its achievements that 


can never die? Of course, it has. 


I’ve been in service too and | 
return better and stronger for the 
experience, rejuvenated and more 
able to “carry on” the responsibility 
which the Mother of a great 


Industry has had imposed on her. 








RANGES 


leading the way in all new de- 
velopments for over half a century, 
and still ahead 


Coal, Gas, Electric and Oil Ranges; Coal and Gas Combination Ranges; 


\utomatic Gas Cooking Range (saves servants, gas and food) 
_ < = 





AMERICAN BRANCH OFFICES FACTORIES AND EXPERI- 
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Doughnuts frying; lard spatters 
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SAVES LIFE 





over—Fire;—but Pyrene hung on the kitchen wall! 


ARY was frying old-fash- 


| M 


ioned doughnuts in lard when 
the Lady of the House entered the 
: kitchen. The lard spattered over 


and in an instant the whole stove 
seemed atire. Curtains and clothes 
were nearby, but Mary reached 





quickly for the Pyrene extinguisher, 
which always hung on the kitchen 
wall near the stove, and in less 
than a minute the fire was out. 

You never fear fire with a Pyrene 
handy. Always hang a Pyrene in 
the kitchen. 


SAVES |] ON AUTOMOBILE INSURANCI 


Sold by hardware and electrical 


supply dealers and garages 


PYRENE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York 
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AVE you tried the wonderful new 

‘iT , . 

Ever-Ready’ Radio Blades? 
Do you know the secret of their remarkable shav- 
ing quality? —‘X 3 X’ Temper? 
When the Government came to ‘Ever-Ready’ for Safety 
Razors and Blades, we realized the new and supreme 
tests to which their shaving quality would be put—and 
set to work to produce blades that would shave perfectly 
under war-time conditions 

blades for which three-day growths and barbed wire 
beards, cold water and tin mirrors, held no terrors. 
*Ever-Ready’ steel experts worked months in search of a 
better process for tempering cutting-steel. We wanted a 
steel that would not only grind to a finer cutting edge than 
any known, but hold this edge through repeated shaves. 
Experiment ‘X 3 X’ proved successful. ‘X 3 X’ became 
the identifying name of the new ‘Ever-Ready’ Radio Blades. 


Ever-Ready 


Radio Blades 


Millions went to the fighting boys—and made a cool, clean, safe 
shave a comfortable possibility amid front-line hardships. Now 
YOU can enjoy the same wonderful 3 X Temper Blades that 
were the choice of our fighting force 

You get a complete supply of X 3 X Temper Blades with each 
Ever-Ready dollar Safety Razor Outfit, shown below. Or you 
can buy them separately everywhere—6 for 40c. 


Also makers of ‘Ever-Ready' Long- Life Shaving Brushes 


$190 


Jay & Johnson Sts, Brooklyn, N.Y 
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(Continued from Page 143) 
was come the time when the soldier was 
free. 

And there were many men at the Front 
to fight the Germans, the agents pro- 
claimed; and these latter were ready for 
peace, anyhow, and could never reach our 
provinces before the end of the war. It 
would be much better, therefore, if those 
among our troops who came from Bou- 
romka and from farther east went home 
again and helped to protect the revolution 
there, and to organize free government, 
with committees such as they had seen in 
the army. Besides, all the land was to be 
divided very soon among the peasants; 
and who knows, the village elders might 
arrange that the best bits go to themselves 
in the others’ absence? Surely, therefore, 
there was no time to lose in leaving the 
war, and even if the officers thought dif- 
ferently they could not audibly object, 
nor punish desertion, since one of the new 
laws said most clearly that men were free 
to obey or not according to their own 
judgment. Truly it was now a good time 
to be alive! 


The Work of Agitators 


So, with illusions freshly poured into 
them, the village soldiers had returned to 
quiet Bouromka, riding on the tops of cars 
part way, and for the rest in first-class 
carriages, sleeping in the corridors and on 
the platforms. One night, some said, they 
had taken possession even of a reserved 
compartment, smashing its windows to get 
in; and there some women and two chil- 
dren slept, who had been greatly fright- 
ened. But the soldiers explained to them 
there was no place elsewhere on the train, 
and that they would not disturb them, 
only they wished to travel. One had then 
sat on the floor, and two more on the upper 
berth, from which they brought home as 
gifts to their wives the pillows, blankets, 
covers and sheets. During the trip they 
had very much enjoyed talking with the 
strange women, and telling them about 
their life under fire; and they had played 
with the children, and had received apples 
and biscuits, because they had brought 
water for tea and had helped amuse the 
young boy who was a nice child like many 
in the village. 

Finally they arrived at Palmyra Station 
and came from there on foot across the 
plain, over fifty versts, sleeping in the 
fields under the stars. It was good to feel 
sag wouldn't be awakened by a bomb, and 
to know that soon these fine acres would 
be theirs. They had found the village 
quiet, somewhat discontented to be doing 
without tea and sugar and other luxuries, 
but otherwise much as of old; only a com- 
mittee of the elders had existed and had 
governed since the spring. With Bati- 
oushka and the Prince’s head intendant 
they were managing everything about as 
in olden days. This must be changed 
surely; and, also, what would take much 
time and trouble to be brought back into 
their proper place were the village women. 
Matrona and Warka, Louba and Sonia, 
and even mild Evdoxia were not to be 
recognized, dressed in fine clothes, order- 
ing about the Austrian prisoners, smiling 
and powerful, capable and wasteful, talk- 
ing much of their new right to vote 

it was so amazing that the newly arrived 
lords and masters for a time quite lost their 
capacity of action; then each had done as 
he saw fit in his own home. Vania had 
knuckled down, and worked under his 
Louba’s orders; while the Austrian had re- 
mained in the house and become his friend. 
Dimitry had soon put out the intruder, 
and had Sonia well in hand; while others 
had made arrangements between these two 
extremes, according to the ir mental and 
physical strength for handling a delicate 
situation. 

They had told everyone of their experi 
ences at the Front, and of what the wise 
men had said: and the elders had «ander- 
stood that all this must be true, since the 
information the agents had given was all 
printed on paper. These rules, the men 
said, had been read out to the soldiers from 
the papers, but privately, of course, be- 
cause the officers must not yet know of the 
great promises for the future. Sometimes 
one did feel sorry for the officers, and for 
the proprietors also, who were like those 
of Bouromka. Yet it was only justice, the 
wise men had explained, that some good 
people should suffer when so many of their 
group had done harm; and after all they 
had joined with the others to deprive the 
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peasants and the soldiers of their rights and 
to hold them down. 

It was very shortly after the soldiers had 
returned that the outside committee settled 
in Bouromka; ready-formed by the chief 
soviets of Pultowa, and bringing vodka 
and gold coins and printed papers to be 
read at meetings, which were held daily, 
and where speeches were made. The 
peasants were told over and over and they 
clearly understood how they had been 
wronged; and suddenly one day the stu- 
dent who had a silver tongue cried to his 
audience: “‘Come, if at last you are con- 
vinced, come with me, and we will go to the 
distillery and attack and capture it, and 
drink the. vodka of which you have been 
deprived too long! It is a cold night and 
our supply is finished here, and it will be 

warming when you have drunk as much as 
you wish; and afterward you may bring 
back a cow or two for the children of the 
village, who shall have better milk; and 
you shall take the chaéteau’s oxen to plow 
your fields. These oxen are no longer, even 
in name, the Prince’s, but are strictly 
yours now by legal right to take and keep.” 

The men hesitated, but vodka was passed 
about and soon infused daring. It was a 
fine moonlight night and the walk to the 
farm courtyard was tempting. A hundred 
or more of the bravest spirits were moving 
in that direction shortly, singing a wild 
chorus, led by the enthusiastic and wise 
strangers. Avxentieff heard the rumor and 
the noise, and he rushed to meet the crowd 
of rowdies at his locked courtyard gate. 
He called on a workman or two who were 
on night duty, and he sent a hurried mes- 
sage to the intendant in chief, who lived at 
the other courty: ard. Jefore the = 
could arrive with help there appeared ¢ 
disorderly throng of peasants, chandine. 
crying, swaying as they marched; and 
though Avxentieff made an attempt to 
harangue them and his white face and 
blazing eyes made the front ones hesitate 
he had been swept aside very quickly by 
the paid leaders, while the rollickers pushed 
on and broke in the door of the distillery 
in spite of its locks and the government 
seal upon it. 

Then the men, frantic from the alcohol’s 
odor as it fermented in the vats, precipi- 
tated themselves, to quench their thirst, on 
the small hogsheads, and even into the 
vats themselves. They drank deeply until 
they fell down, completely unconscious 
and incapacitated. It was then the leaders 
acted, rolling quickly a number of barrels 
into the courtyard and out on the road, 
where a wagon was waiting to cart this 
precious fluid—their best ally—away to 
their village headquarters. 

They looked about, and one said to the 
other: ‘““Much breakage, no respect for 
seals, the second intendant injured, the 
vodka stolen and the men who have 
succumbed are our creatures hereafter.” 

And another answered: “ Yes, the own- 
ers may: retaliate; that would be advan- 
tageous, for when the feeling is as good as 
here our work is much too slow and ex- 
pensive.” 

‘True,”’ said a third. “I had hoped we 
could attack the other courtyard and per- 
haps even the house to-night; but now 
we must wait, for these swine are so slow 
and stupid; and besides they are dead 
drunk and cannot move.” 


The Second Raid 


Just then they all started as if frightened. 
Had someone overheard their remarks, 
though they were spoken low and in Ger- 
man? But it was not so; it was only a man 
lying on the edge of the vat, who had lost 
his balance and had fallen into the fer- 
menting spirits, where all unconsciously he 
was drowning. None of the leaders stretched 
out a hand to save him. They merely 
looked, shrugged their shoulders, yawned 
and turned away, to walk back to their 
quarters at the village. 

Withina week another raid occurred onthe 
remnants of the distillery and, strong in the 
artificial courage the vodka gave, the crowd 
had then interviewed Michael-Pétrovitch, 
Bouromka’s intendant in chief, at his own 
house; and had confiscated, in spite of his 
protests, all the cattle, the horses, the 
machine shops and the stables, with their 
supplies of implements and harness, wagons 
and fine carriages. These were the people’s, 
too, and would be given over to them very 
soon by government law, so they were 
merely anticipating, said the wise man who 
led the wreckers. In the machine shops 

(Continued on Page 149) 
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How joyously guests are welcomed, 
when beauty fills the home 


The superb records of Columbia 
artists place at your instant 
command the unrivaled charm 
of good music. The graceful 
loveliness expressed in the 
Grafonola Period Designs gives 
the added delight of artistic 
excellence in form and color. 


The exquisite Period Model 
illustrated above is Chinese 

hippendale. There are 26 other 
distinctive Columbia designs, ex 
: pressing the individual beauty 





¢ 
é of every artistic period. A hand i 
some illustrated catalog of Period 
Grafonolas sent upon request. 
‘ ne 
Columbia Grafonolas in Period ‘Designs from \ fo} : Bs: . 
$250 to $2100. Standard Models up to $300. rs L eet) 
4 \dientrodemenen 31» es 
COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY ‘ 5 ak 
New York ~ It 7 ” Wie... ; 


London Factory: 102 Clerkenwell Road, E.C 
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(Continued from Page 146) 
Tiltzoff and his few helpers had resisted; 
and at the stables and the stud the old 
coachman and a few other faithful serv- 
ants had done likewise; but with no dif- 
ferent result from that of Avxentieff, who 
had been swept aside at the farmyard a 
week earlier. 

Our defenders were only about twenty 
in all, and there were many more of the 
village hotheads who were growing into 
revolutionary leaders, and were backed by 
a large multitude. The three or four 
strangers were still clever inspirers and 
spokesmen, always ready with replies for 
every protest of the intendants. So all gave 
way before the rule of the strongest, and 
there was a sudden wish expressed to visit 
the big house also. 

This was done immediately, and the 
ancient collections of arms, as well as the 
cupboards containing our modern guns 
used in the shooting season, were handed 
over to the committee after protest by the 
head steward at the house. They were 
carted away “for safe keeping’’ to the 
village. The cupboards and the wine cel- 
lars of the chateau were sealed, and clothes 
and books and everything else necessary 
to the family’s life were left locked up in 
comparative safety, but unattainable by 
their ancient owners. The intendant, his 
wife and their fourteen children were left 
tranquil in their home, and the house- 
keeper, the major-domo and various other 
ancient servants were also allowed to re- 
main in their rooms in one wing of the build- 
ing until it should be decided to what use 
the immense place could be put—whether 
made a house of amusement or a school. 

During two or three months this ques- 
tion was daily brought up for discussion 
at the village meetings. The leaders rec- 
ommended complete destruction, and said 
it would be much trouble and work to 
keep such a vast construction heated and 
in use. The village elders, with their peas- 
ants’ common sense, advocated leaving the 
house as it was 

“One must leave something to the 
Princes, and the house is nothing to us, since 
we have the land already, and all that 
goes to make it rich. Besides, their clothes 
and dishes are their own in all justice, for 
the new law speaks only about the land; 
and then, who knows, these wise men talk 
well, but perhaps they make mistakes, and 
some day we may hear of different rules and 
our Princes may return and ask what has 
been done with their palaces and clothes 
and other things; if all is lost we may be 
well punished for stealing. Yes, truly; 
better we leave the chateau alone.”’ 


Political Debauchery 


There were some timid spirits who al- 
ready trembled as to the results of their 
temporary bravery. ‘‘We know,” said 
they, “‘now it is all take and enjoy, and 
soon it will be restitution and payment 
called for, and we shall be beaten.” 

Vho can beat you now? For this is a 
republic,” cried the leaders. 

“*Naturally, we have heard that; first 
come people, and say to us: ‘Be for an 
autocracy; it is great in strength, and the 
Sovereign shall love and care for his people, 
and all will be well’; and we sing the an- 


them and cry hurrah, and are for an 
autocracy; and next comes someone who 
says: ‘Be for a republic, and it will be 
well; for the land shall belong to the 
peasants, and they will grow rich and 
great’; and he teaches us a song which is of 


liberty, and tells us everyone is singing it 
on the streets in Petrograd; so we learn 
that new song, and cry hurrah, and seize 
the land. Yet, who knows, perhaps we may 
be still unhappy; for even now our grain 
is taken forcibly from us whenever it is 
found; and we are paid in dirty paper slips 
without value. We have food and 
comfort than before. Later, maybe, some 
man will come and tell us there is a repub- 
lic with a Czar in Petrograd; and then we 
shall again cry hurrah, and learn the song 
of that kind; and we shall both own the 
land then and also be taken care of by our 
Princes; and that would be best of all.” 
Even with the vodka’s help and the lead- 
ers’ best persuasions it took some time to 
accomplish their errand of complete politi- 
cal and economic debauchery in these vil- 
lages, where previous good relations were 
against them, and where nearly all the 
heads of departments on estates came from 
the peasantry and understood their own 
people well. After five or six months’ resi- 
dence in Bouromka the strangers had won 


less 


their way, however, to the weak spots of 
these simple understandings, and they had 
paid for this popularity by encouraging all 
the vices and abuses that were latent in the 
villagers. 

One evening in the spring of 1918, as 
darkness descended, the old major-domo 
and old Grandmother Ann-Wladimirovna, 
the housekeeper, were having tea together in 
the latter’s comfortable sitting room, when 
across the distance of the park a noise 
reached them—something between songs 
and buzzing and the tramp of many feet 
far off. 

“A meeting,” said old Moses-Kousmitch. 

“Louder than usual. They have been 
drinking again,’’ answered the comfortable 
housekeeper; and they discussed for the 
five-hundredth time the revolution from 
their own point of view. 

“All these fools know nothing about 
which they talk,” said the old man. “* What 
need have they of more than the good God 
and the Czar has given them; and when 
they have done away with all the highborn 
people, whom will they serve, I would like 
to know; and steal from; and who will 
care for them? Spéransky and all of our 
seigneurs here have helped each one of us 
who was intelligent and capable of moving 
forward; and I for one, who am eighty- 
three and wiser than the false prophets these 
madcaps run after, I tell you Anna—who 
are young and but sixty-five—that I will 
not serve in the houses of peasants become 
rich, who cannot read or write. I know 
little of the Czar and the government; but 
we are well off here, and when I was in 
St. Petersburg fifty years ago with Marie- 
Alexandrovna I saw many others who were 
as content as we. When one has lived in 
palaces one knows the difference well be- 
tween them and such a house as even rich 
Dimitry of the village would keep.” 


The Mob at the Chateau 


“Moses-Kousmitch, I, who was head 
nurse to all their small Highnesses, know 
well you tell the truth; and each of us who 
has been dressed, and warmed, and fed, 
and who have pretty cottages in the village 
to retire to, and a pension to live upon, 
feels as you do; but the new generation has 
gone quite mad and realizes nothing. Why, 
even the nieces and nephews, whom I feed 
always from the chateau pantry and send 
provisions to of the best in my storeroom, 
are that ungrateful they would pull this 
roof down over our heads if they could! 
Strange, that noise. Is it not approaching? 
Listen!” 

And going to her window she drew the 
curtain open and looked out over the val- 
ley, which held the park with its great trees 
and crystal lake, now reflecting the full 
moon. A vast noise filled the little room as 
she opened its window and leaned out; and 
as she turned again it was with a rapid 
movement not usual to her fat body 

“Heaven help us, Moses-Kousmitch, run 
and shut and bar our door while I tele- 
phone Michael-Pétrovitch! It is a great 
crowd coming up the Spéransky Allée from 
the lower gate, and the procession is illumi- 
nated by torches. The men are singing, but 
not good songs. It is as if they were all 
crazy. Thank heaven the valuables were 
sent to Kieff, long ago; and all that silver 
too; but my pearl brooch and gold ear- 
rings and watch-——what shall I do to hide 
them? In my mattress, perhaps? Or only 
in my pocket with my keys? Whoever 
would have thought that I would live to see 
and hear such things? But, of course, 
Michael-Pétrovitch will quiet these people 
and put them in their place!” 

And she disappeared, frowning, down the 
long corridor toward the telephone. Old 
Moses-Kousmitch, somewhat hard of hear- 
ing and dull of mind, went off, nodding and 
muttering to the door; but he reached it 
only in time to meet the intendant. The 
latter had long ago realized a storm was 
brewing, and he had come running, fol- 
lowed soon by Tiltzoff, Avxentieff and his 
other lieutenants. Even Kalashnikoff, head 
ofthe kennels, came with his long whip; and 
Bibikoff, the veterinary, and the old coach 
man, Dimenti, with a certain number of 
other men true to their responsibility, ap- 
peared, ready to measure wits and strength 
against the committee’s power. 

In a few moments though the crowd wa 
on them with shouts and threats and 
snatches of song; swinging torches 

‘“We have come to burn the bourgeois’ 
house!” they cried. 

Some already tottered from vodka, while 
others were only red of face and thick 
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\\ THENEVER one has to figure with continued 
vibration, shocks, and severe continuous stresses, 
as in drill pipe, tubing and casing, the danger of costly 


failures is reduced to the lowest point by the use of 
pipe made of Byers genuine wrought iron 


Every oil operator Can draw a lesson about pipe tor 
oil well service from the experience of half a century 


gained by men engaged in railroading 


The general practice in railroading 1s to use genuine 
wrought for brake 
equalizers, and other parts under cars and locomotives 
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subjected to the terrific physical punishment in service 
$yvers pipe is not only made of the material best fitted 
to withstand severe punishment, but the threads and 
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perfect alignment of all lengths in the longest string 
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every thread as to 


failure of joints 
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of voice. Shouting “‘ Tyrants” and “ This is 
all ours!”’ they finally joined in the cry of 
“Give us the cellar keys or you shall be 
burned with the palace which you have 
served.” 

Long parley, the leaders egging on the 
muddle-headed mob, and the intendant and 
his men, with the village priest and elders, 
trying to keep their people within bounds. 
With great presence of mind Grandmother 
Ann-Wladimirovna announced calmly that 
she had lost her keys last week; and in 
proof she turned her pockets inside out, so 
that all could see they were quite empty. 
Then truthfully the crowd was told by 
Michael-Pétrovitch that the cellars had 
been sealed by the villagers’ own revolu- 
tionary committee long ago; and so even 
were the keys here it would not be the law 
for him to open the iron door. 

But his wish for peace and his tact were 
of no avail that night against the inflam- 
ing words and the alcohol his rivals dis- 
tributed; and soon the doors were broken 
in and a wild orgy was under way in the 
cellar and in the courtyard, while a chosen 
few, less helpless from drink than the 
others, found occupation in systematically 
destroying the house and its furnishings; 
throwing the latter into the courts and gar- 
dens, where paintings, china, bronzes and 
wood carvings lay in dismal heaps, and 
embroidered silken rags or fine carpets 
served to light the bonfires. 

Before the morning a greater flame than 
these went up; and the ancient, picturesque 
pile which had been the proud chateau of 
the old régime had died. 


The Last of Faithful Moses 


The sun came up, and shone on the sad 
mass of blackened walls and gray ashes; 
broken treasures watered by rivulets of 
rare vintage lay about; and in the midst 
of all this were many wounded and many 
others merely sleeping off the party of the 
night before. Avxentieff had a bleeding 
arm and hand, Tiltzoff a swollen face where 
a heavy blow had fallen, and the intendant 
was all black from smoke, as he spoke with 
them in a low voice. . 

“I have been able to save so little in the 
mass,” he said; “‘only some papers and 
a few small things. What will our Princes 
think?” And the twoothers replied: “‘ You 
have fought bravely, Michael-Pétrovitch, 
and you are condemned by these hooligans 
to sure death for defending all this; and 
you have done your best. Go you, there- 
fore, with your wife and children, to the 
district town near by, and remain there at 
Zolotonoch. We are old revolutionaries of 
1905, and we will remain in our places here, 
since, alas, these fools are our own families 
and friends. We will do all we can to save 
and help what is left of the property; 
faithfully we promise it. You shall report 
to the Princes and then send us their or- 
ders, and we will do what can be done to 
carry them out.” 

And so it was; and even until now these 
men have stayed at Bouromka in the two 
courtyards, representing their old ewners’ 
interests as against their fellows, and try- 
ing to do as ordered by the intendant. Of 
late they have even obtained some restitu- 
tion of goods which were stolen. Ann- 
Wladimirovna was luckily spirited away 
from the fire of that evening attack, and 
has lived since in her own cottage, which 
is all that remains to her of past grandeur. 
She continues to scold her nieces and 
nephews for having no more provisions 
from the chateau by their own fault, and 
she repeats constantly the tale of her last 
tea with Moses-Kousmitch, and of the poor 
old fellow’s death on that same night. 

A heart stroke carried off the ancient, 
snobbish but devoted old serf, who could 
not adapt himself to the idea of all his 
world becoming so insane. As for the 
German-Bolshevik leaders who had brought 
about the ruin, they stood awhile looking 
on that night; until’ toward the morning 
one of them had gathered the others in a 
group together. 

** At last our work is done here,” he said, 
“and we had better go, for who can predict 
what these dullards may think of our sue- 
cess to-morrow, when they finally come to? 
Shall we start on our road at once, then, 
and be far away before another day? We 
ean demand double pay for the months 
spent here, I think; for our task was truly 
one of the most difficult in all this land of 
idealists and fools; and we have done 
it well at last.” 

And so when they came to next day the 
people had lost their leaders, and were at 
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great pains to remember what had oc- 
curred and just why the chateau lay now in 
ashes. In their own group many were 
ready, however, to take on the réle of those 
men who had just sneaked off, for they 
felt now a gulf existed between the ancient 
proprietors of the land and the people; too 
wide a gulf ever to be bridged again. Some 
were troubled greatly at finding how things 
stood. In some ways it was worse now 
for the people than ever before; for. they 
must live through the summer coming and 
the harvest, and they were not prepared 
to do so without guidance. They had no 
organization. Peasants who would gladly 
work for money under the earlier arrange- 
ments would not work for love of it any 
more land than was actually of use to their 
own need. Yet at hand, confiscated by the 
village, were all the fine implements and 
horses of the ex-proprietor. The earth was 
there, though on it no winter wheat had 
been sown. No fields were plowed, and six 
precious months were lost, with no food or 
grain or ready money to show. The 
Austrian prisoners had long since fled; and 
our own men back from the war refused to 
work at all. Everyone was a master now, 
free to sleep and drink whenever he 
pleased; and everyone felt more inclined to 
govern than to be governed. 

Meantime the days passed, and it was 
late spring. Committees from the city 
Bolsheviki and from Kieff’s new Ukrainian 
government came through the village, or- 
dering peremptorily the peasantry to give 
up grain from their slender stores to feed 
the starving towns. The people hid what 
they could, and sold only what they were 
obliged to, for worthless money; and then 
they worked in the fields haphazard when 
they were forced to it by fear of famine. 
The fine implements were mostly spoiled, 
broken or rusted already, since the sheds 
had been burned and their new owners had 
not seen to protection from winter snows or 
springtime rains. The men and women and 
their animals were equally exposed to wind 
and weather; and they went untreated now 
when ill; and many were soon ailing, and 
run down physically, as they were mentally 
and morally and materially. All the riches 
of the country had been theirs in the first 
days of the revolution; but sloth and dirt 
and drink and lack of knowledge, with lack 
of organization, were laying health and 
fortune in the dust; taking all savor from 
their triumph, all confidence and hope from 
their discouraged hearts. Vodka, their first 
enemy, was their false friend again now, 
dragging the people lower with each day; 
while agents were always passing through, 
ready and able to lead the simple peasant 
on to his destruction. 


The New Despotism 


Suddenly one day it was learned the Ger- 
mans were settled in Kieff as masters; and 
then it came about that squads of the enemy 
began to scour the country round for grain 
and other provisions with which to feed 
themselves and even to send back into Ger- 
many. What they could hide the peasants 
still kept back, the rest was confiscated. 
Resistance was impossible, for the victims 
were threatened and often whipped, and 
they knew that other villages roundabout 
which had dared fight this new tyranny 
had been burned and the inhabitants 
were butchered wholesale or simply gassed. 
Tortured with inconceivable cruelty, 
necessarily one bowed down to the fresh 
despotism, hideous as it was. 

During the months of German occupa- 
tion a vast official retrograde movement 
was inaugurated in the provinces of the 
Ukraine. The national Hetman — General 
Skoropadsky, a Russian, alas—joined Von 
Eichorn’s government and helped to carry 
out its policy, making only one condition 
that the rights of landed proprietors in the 
Ukraine should be enforced against their 
own peasantry and against the Bolsheviki. 
So it turned out that for the safety of their 
personal fortunes some few of the nobility 
in Kieff, through Skoropadsky’s bargain, 
were aiding the Huns. And these, who else- 
where in Russia were paying Bolsheviki to 
destroy the upper class and create anarchy, 
were in Kieff and its environs punishing the 
peasantry and helping the top stratum. 

Our enemy’s calculation was simple 
enough. In the Ukraine they needed grain, 
which the peasants had; and as it was 
near their own frontier they also preferred 
to keep law and order, and the class or- 
ganization as it had been; also they had 
found the Hetman and the military force 

Continued on Page 153) 
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ready to join them. In the rest of Russia 
they perfectly realized that everyone with 
any understanding was against them, so 
they had turned to the worst group there 
to carry out their designs; and had thought 
cynically they would always be strong 
enough to make order later, when it suited 
their convenience. 

Our peasants did not follow out these 
arguments, but found it quite natural that 
they should be beaten into semislavery, 
after having for a time taken by force what 
did not belong tothem. It had always been 
their fate, so far in history. Now under 
German tutelage they plowed and sowed 
obediently, and harvested the grain crops; 
driven into it by whip and insult. The grain 
was reaped partly for the German dicta- 
tor’s benefit and partly for that of the old 
proprietors. This last share was paid into 
one of the banks at Kieff, and the ex-owners 
of the land were officially notified of their 
money credit. As to the peasantry, who 
had worked this year as never before since 
the Dark Ages, they were given a mere 
pittance. 

Oppressed and miserable, hopeless and 
inert save under the lash, and always be- 
otted when free, the village lost completely 
its fair coquettish beauty. The inhab- 
tants’ clothes were torn, their boots and 
harness worn out or stolen, for the victors 
took all the leather in the country, and their 
cattle and horses were as thin as were the 
people themselves. All were a fair prey to 
ilInesses. Old scourges which had been al 
most eradicated with care had reappeared; 
tuberculosis in various forms and many 


other maladies claimed numerous victims. 


A Sop to the Proprietors 


Yet at the end of the autumn the enemy 
had sueceeded in making our peasantry pay 
heavy taxes and also levies in money and 
grain to German agents. Into the banks 
at Kieff, by order of the new conquerors, 
was deposited eighty per cent of the value 
f livestock and implements wantonly 
troyed. Also the villagers had officially 
ned the lands to the old proprietors 
and had paid down rent for two years 
ahead on such fields as they wished to take 
for farming. This was done to prove they 
fully admitted that lands and cattle had 
been stolen by themse lves, and that they 
had no longer any rights or pretensions to 
these riches When, as in our case, the 
propric tors’ families were absent they were 











duly notified of what had be n done by the 
German-t krainian administration of Kieff. 
We were thus. sent word we could obtain 
the money fram the bank at any time con- 
venient to us and that the valuation of 
our stock and implements had been made 
by our own intendants 

So it was that the Germans hoped to 


make themselves acceptable in the con- 
quered province, at least to the aristocratic 
element; and, alas, in some cases they were 
successful in this, for the nobles were almost 
Starving 
In the late summer Von Eichorn was 
assassinated by a young Russian, and 
vithin a few weeks the same fate overtook 
Skoropadsky. Both were dead, and justly 
in spite of the pomp and military 
protection with whic h in Kieff they had sur- 
rounded themselves. Rapidly their organi- 
zation disintegrated, until within a few 
weeks chaos reigned worse even than 
before in the village s and small towns, for 
there was a reaction against the enforced 
discipline of the previous months. In all 
this misery our people roused one’s pity 
by their helplessness, though much of the 
trouble one must admit was of their own 


creation. From being overdisciplined and 
undereducated they had _ been plunged 
without preparation into a riot of riche 


and vodka, backed by a fiery propaganda. 
that all boundaries were at 

lown and they nearly. de- 
selves and us. After which the 


on of him who asked **‘ When 











hall we be beaten?” had verified itself 
fullv, with the Ge in armed dictatorship 
And now that is gone again; and the 


peasantry react, and sleep away their win- 


ter ies ;, waiting what calamity will strike 
them next; and wondering how they can 
defend themselves 


\lready the Bolsheviki have begun an 
invasion of the Ukraine from the north and 
east, since in their other strongholds food is 
quite exhausted. From the southeast Cos- 
sacks announce that they will overrun the 
country and establish order according to 


their ideas. The peasants have a little 
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grain and firewood left, no clothes save the 
rags, which were once so gay, and they are 
living, barely holding out, and with small 
hopes of help. They are fighting cold and 
vodka, disease and underfeeding, lack of 
medicines and of the doctors, whom they 
themselves have driven away. They are 
paying the heavy contributions levied by 
each new conqueror in turn, and mentally 
they are brutalized tosilence, but are frantic 
as driven beasts in their fear of what each 
day may bring. 

So far the poor muzhiks have not given 
the least promise of better things during the 
crisis. It is little news one receives through 
the winter months from Bouromka village 
even at the best of times, as the post never 
came then more than four times a week and 
is dragged by horses from a railroad station 
fifty miles away. Yet we know the people, 
semiarmed, are rising up in our villages and 
in those round about trying to resist the 
anarchistic tyrants now who are exploiting 
them. For the rest, their ferocity of destruc- 
tion has long since worn itself out. Feeling 
crushed the peasants sought revenge, first 
on those whom the false prophets told 
them were at fault; then on the leaders 
themselves, when their prophecies proved 
wrong, and afterward on the tyrants who 
abused them in the terrible German reac- 
tion. Undoubtedly they believed the Ger- 
mans and ex-landowners were in league to 
force those restitutions from them; and 
though there was some justice in their 
paying for what they spoiled or stole and in 
being made to admit that what they 
did was wrong, in the bottom of their 
minds must naturally now exist the 
thought that they have not altogether 
deserved the punishment given them, for 
not they alone are responsible for the 
trouble. They are undoubtedly tormented 
occasionally trying to find a way out of the 
difficulty, and I can imagine Batioushka 
and the elders meeting sometimes at the 
former's cottage near the church, and their 
sad discussions of the dismal past and of all 
the ground that has been lost by the poor 
village which lies spread out in placid sun 
shine at their feet. The elders probably 
have lost all hold of the situation, and one 
can hear them sigh heavily as they utter 
their complaints: 

‘Batioushka, we have been truly in the 
dark, but it has not been only our fault 
Who could foretell and who sufficiently 
prepare us for the great feast of liberty? 
Of our people so few were educated, and 
our patriotism was for the hata and the 
township, and perhaps even for this prov- 
ince; but it went no farther, since we 
know nothing of the rest of Russia, save 
that our religion was for the White Czar of 
all the Russias. If we had had more learn 
ing we should have made better arrange 
ments for the new government.” 





their 


A National House-Cleaning 


“Surely the latter will still come, when 
this black night of the terror is finished. It 
will be a long time till then, and full of pain 
perhaps; but at last one may hope our 
people the rich and the poor, the great 
and the small—will join with one another 
and create a new country, on the founda- 
tions of our a disappointments. In 
spite of all I] 1 for the revolution still, 
glad the old régime’s ailments have been 
destroyed, even though that older govern- 
ment encouraged us and made us richer as 
a class than we priests shall ever be in the 
future. But religion itself will not suffer, 
and, who knows, the old and the new, 
Orthodox, Catholic, Protestant, Moham- 
medan and Jew may be equal one to the 
other before the law; and the church will 

reach joy and healthy living instead of 
gloom ar d punishment. 

‘We must plan a new education for our 
young priests to arrive at this, and for our 
doctors and all the other teachers of the 
people. Russia must clean its house, and 
it is possible these tragic years are eradi 
cating bad as well as good, and teaching us 
much which we never would have learned 
save by our sad experiences. The new 
régime will be born a child who is young 
and weak, and will only slowly grow up, 
for the future is bound to the past by in 
stincts and ideals, loves and hatreds, which 
are inherited. Some of the traits of our 
nature— in fact most of them — were always 
very beautiful, and we shall be great yet, | 
think 

‘Listen, you who are the elders here, 
and then teach your children to believe, 
that we are down now to our lowest depths, 
for we have been in German hands. For 
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centuries we have been ill used by this 
same enemy, given only their crumbs of 
civilization, and oblige od to bow down to 
them; and now their agents have been 
here among us, telling us all sorts of lies, 
both as to our Allies and as to our revolu- 
tion’s power; and all this was told to a 
people wearied and worn by war. Why our 
Allies did not tell us their side of such ques- 
tions I do not know; for we were far away 
from them, alone to fight the battles on this 
side of the war; and we had lost much 
more than they—more than three millions 
of our men were killed, and two more mil- 
lions have died of starvation or disease. 

“When upon all this distress came the 
revolution, with more Germans ready to 
teach us the full meaning of it, we naturally 
fell prostrate in their hands. But, see, 
already there are those who prepare to rise 
again, and who are fighting as their an- 
cestors of the steppes did in the Dark Ages 
against the Asiatic hordes who came to 
oppress them. The enemy’s squads were 
ill received in summer, and now it is even 
worse for the Bolshevik representatives, 
“ ho come to tyrannize. 

“Maybe with time and thought our men 
will again turn their minds to honest work 
and will grow up to understand that liberty 
to do and responsibility for what is done 
must go together; also that national funds 
must not be squandered since they are 
nothing else than the money we ourselves 
pay into our state coffers. Perhaps also it 
will come to us clearly at last that the vil- 
lages and cities need one another, as do the 
rich men and the poor; and when this 
knowledge is accepted all will be well. It is 
even near now, since you are all be ginning 
to miss the city’s luxuries and the chAteau’s 
care and the money which your honest 
labor brought you, and have found out 
that vodka and sleep alone cannot replace 
all of these.’ 

And the elders slowly nod assent, and 
reply: ‘“*True, Batioushka, and if you be- 
lieve all this yourself, that all which is so 
bad now can at last be overcome, then we 
shall believe also; and there are others who 
are tired of the disorders and who will join 
in trying to help. Perhaps there are vil- 
lages near which will act likewise; for we 
see that no injustice of the past can be 
righted by stealing now. Certainly we 
have much need of land, however; and the 
Princes must give us some of theirs; or all. 
But let us try to find together a way out of 
this and other difficulties.” 


Building on New Foundations 


And Batioushka, full of pity for his flock, 
is ready to help them in every manner; 
and he believes that the rapidity with 
which the peasant and his woman and his 
child blossomed in the few years which 
immediately preceded the revolution shows 
of what progress Russians are capable if 
rightly led and rightly understood. 

One was tempted to dream dreams then, 
and I also am still quite ready to believe 
a race which has thrown off or absorbed 
Tartars and Cossacks, Norsemen and Mon- 
golians, with refugees and colonists from 
all over the whole world, can rise up now 
and shake off German enemy or Bolshevik 
traitor, and then build up for itself a new 
national life; though certainly it is very 
diffic ult to rid a country of such a heavy 
load of misery as is the present one for the 
Slav people of our Anwed. country. 

How it will be done only the future can 
show At present the old people and the 
children are dying, and the villages need 
clothes and coverings, provisions and ma- 
chinery, and every other sort of material 
help from the big centers. They cannot ob- 
tain these, since the cities refuse codpera- 
tion. 

The peasantry, therefore, holds back its 
own small stock of hidden grain while the 
townspeople riot for lack of bread; and 
the whole seething mass, which once was 
placid Russia, has this fight between urban 
and suburban groups to add to the other 
troubles of a frightful revolution. 

So we offer to the world the most dismal 
tragedy that history ever presented. In 
Bouromka village, far from the beaten 
tracks of civilization, our priest, though his 
rosy plans are in the dust, still labors on 
and prays among his little group; and the 
brave few who have withstood the tempta- 
tions of their times try to think and plan 
for all the rest, and to minimize the harm 
done. They, like many Russians every- 
where, still feel that the fre snzy of our reign 
of terror will end in time for the nation 
noble, bourgeois and peasant—to join 
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hands and to rebuild on a new foundation 
They know their country has not yet had 
its day, and that our disease is not degen- 
eracy, but one caused by wild young forces 
too long suppressed and then unleashed 
and overfed. 

With one hundred and fifty millions out of 
our one hundred and eighty million people 
still so undeveloped that they could not 
sign their names it was easy enough to lead 
them far astray; and everyone helped to 
do it—friend and ally through misunder- 
standing, no less than the foe through cal- 
culation. Till now all the civilization given 
Russia was by now and again ordering the 
adoption of certain superficial forms, taken 
in the whole from the Orient, or from 
France, Italy or Germany, at the command 
of an enthusiastic emperor or statesman. 
The significance of these was never ex- 
plained to the people; nor were the meas- 
ures modified to suit the Slav’s nature. 
Underneath this veneer our people re- 
mained always with their ancient ideals and 
primitive desires; a folk of patriarchal 
times. 

Finally when the revolution came the 
Slav giant stood up, peeled off this artificial 
varnish, and stretched and shook himself, 
until the whole earth trembled. All the 
world statesmen stand aghast now at the 
result of their own labors, and they are 
puzzling their great brains as to what shall 
be done to quench the fire, stop the noise, 
and bring these recognized demons back 
again to law and order. 

And while they talk on the delirium gains 
ground and burns up many things; and it 
risks spreading to all the world as they 
have known it, which they would like to 
preserve in a form they recognize. 


Tolstoy’s Prophecy 


As history counts, the time will not be 
long until this great dramatic chapter will 
be finished, and the Slav, untamed by out- 
siders, may suddenly find himself, and rise 
up, purified and strong, to surprise the 
world with his own powers for civilization 
of a new type. Somehow every Russian, 
whether of high station or low, with whom 
I have talked, seems to share my own pro- 
phetic feeling as to this coming develop- 
ment. And an old prophecy upholds the 
theory, if one is superstitious. Made long 
before the war, by Tols stoy, of whom the 
Czar in 1910 had asked it, it announces the 
coming cataclysm; and it very much upset 
the ruler then. The paper containing it was 
kept in His Majesty’s secret archives, it 
was said. In a trance the old writer, then 
in his dotage, saw all Europe in flames, and 
predicted such a war as the universe had 
never known before. After this he said: 
‘The end of this great calamity will mark 
a new political era for the world. There will 
be left no empires or kingdoms, but there 
will be born a federation of united states, 
and there will exist four great giant races 
the Anglo-Saxons, the Latins, the Slavs 
and the Mongolians. And I see a change in 
religious sentiment, and the chureh as 
known now will fall. The ethical idea will 
nearly vanish, and humanity will be almost 
without morality; and then a great re- 
former will rise about the year 1925. He 
will lay the corner stone of a new religion 
God, soul and spirit, immortality, all to 
be molten in the new furnace and to form 
a new power of spirituality. And I see the 
peaceful dawn of a new day at last. 

“And the man determined on for this 
mission is a Mongolian-Slav; already he is 
wi alking the earth. He will be a man of 
active affairs, and does not realize now the 
position in history assigned to him by su- 
pe rior powe = 

Some Slav to lead the world, and from 
the north or east he is to come, for only on 
the great silent steppe lands and in the for- 
ests of Russia are there any Slavs with a 
strain of Mongolian blood. Even at this 
hour of supreme agony there are many of 
my compatriots, earnest in their spirit of 
devotion and se if-s sacrifice, who with the 
instinctive patience of their blood wait 
for an occasion when action will be possi- 
ble; trying to find the means to help and 
save their race; never losing courage and 
never losing faith in the cause of a new 
Russia, as they see it. 

As this is written comes a letter from 
my brother-in-law, saying he was able to 
enter into negotiations with our villages at 
the end of November, and hopes to reach a 
working basis, so the land can be cultivated 
somehow. And he speaks not of revenge 
but hopefully of going back to live again 
some day at Bouromka. 
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All smoking tobaccos use some 
flavoring. The Encyclopaedia 
Britannica says about the manu- 
facture of smoking tobacco, “...on 
the Continent and in America cer- 
tain ‘sauces’ are employed...the 
use of the ‘sauces’ is to improve 
the flavour and burning qualities 
of the leaves.”” Tuxedo uses choc- 
olate—the purest, most wholesome 
and delicious of all flavorings! 
Everybody likes chocolate—we all 
know that chocolate added to any- 
thing as a flavoring always makes 
that thing still more enjoyable. 





Cc 


GUARANTEED TO SATISFY 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


Cfixedo 


The Perfect Tobacco 


That is why a dash of chocolate, 
added to the most carefully 
selected and properly aged burley 
tobacco, makes Tuxedo more en- 
joyable—‘‘ Your Nose Knows.”’ 


Try This Test: Rub a little 
Tuxedo brisklyin the palm of your 
hand to bring out its full aroma. 
Then smell it deep—its delicious, 
pure fragrance will convince 
you. Try this test with any other 
tobacco and we will let Tuxedo 
stand or fall on your judgment— 


“Your Nose Knows.” 


Guaranteed by 
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* Your Nose Knows 
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Such a wholesome luncheon 
for impatient young appetites! 


On rollicky, windy March days, when the children are 
like young animals let loose after the long winter’s cold, 
how healthily hungry they are! 


And then if you have a Swift’s Premium Ham, all baked 
and ready to slice—how they love its sweet, mild flavor— 
how glad you are to give them such a wholesome luncheon ! 
Look for the brand name, Swift’s Premium, the distinguish- 
ing mark that insures your always getting this mellow- 
flavored ham. 


Swift & Company, U.S. A. 


Swift's Premium Ham 
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One Breakfast Free 


/o prove the deliciousness of 


unkist Marmalade 


Made by the Growers of Sunkist Oranges 


yr WANT you to try a new American 
/ Marmalade, made by the growers of Sun 


kist 
ever tasted. Just fill out and mail the coupon 
below and we'll send you enough for One Break 
fast Free. 

You who like marmalade and you who have 
had less attractive kinds, will find a new delight 
in this. For it is made as no other marmalade 
Was ever prepared before 


Oranges, the most delicious you've 


Order your “One Breakfast Free’? now before 
you forget it and see how good it Is. 


Cooked by Women in Sunkist Kitchens 
From a Famous Old Scotch Recipe 


Sunkist Marmalade is made where the world’s 
best oranges grow and according to a famous old 
Scotch re ipe. 

A Scotch woman, a connoisseur of marmalades 
and preserves who brought the recipe to this 
country, superintends the cooking. 


She uses small stoves, cooking but a few pounds 
at a time. Her hundreds of little kettles are con- 
stantly watched by a staff of expert women-cooks. 
This individual method and care insure the real 
“home taste” so desirable in all preserves. 





The free breakfast sample has a delightful sur 
prise in store for you. Don’t miss this little treat. 


Just the Prime Part of the Fruit 


Our connoisseur uses only the rich juice and 
the yellow part of the peel of fresh ripe fruit from 
Sunkist Orange groves 

She adds pure sugar, water and a little grape 
fruit or lemon juice—that’s all—and cooks it 
down as vou would do it 

The recipe-secret is in the proportions, and the 
point where the cooking stops. In fact, the flavor 
of Sunkist Marmalade is approximated only in 
some rare Scotch and Knylish brands which are 
consumed abroad. 

The marmalade is put into the jars while still 
warm from the cooking. The jars are then sealed 
with vacuum caps so all this inimitable flavor is 
retained, 

Send for Free Jar 

Try this rare marmalade on toast, hot biscuits, 
or muffins, or on griddle cakes. See how it replaces 
butter. You'll buy Sunkist Marmalade ever after, 
if you once know its luscious tang 


Mark the coupon now before you turn the page 


and send it to us. Learn, at our expense, how 


alluring we have made this highly nutritious food 
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‘The charm of “A skin you love to touch” 


A SKIN YOU LOVE TO TOUCH 


This beautiful picture in colors for 
framing—Send for your copy today! 





ee TOO, CAN HAVE THE CHARM of a. skin 


that is soft, clear, radiant —‘‘A skin you love to touch,” 


New skin is forming every day as old skin dies. Such 
things as blackheads, blemishes, conspicuous nose pores, you This picture with sample treatment Skin You Lov 
cake of soap, booklet of m {a sar of Wood 
can, with the proper treatment, correct. Begin today to give treatments and a sample of acial Powder. Thousand 
i i Woodbury’s Facial Powder vill want this picture. Send for 

your skin the right Woodbury treatment for its particular for 15 ; 

needs. You will tind the famous treatments in the booklet 

wrapped around every cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap. 
\ 2¢-cent cake of Woodbury’s will last for a month or 
six weeks of any treatment and for general cleansing use. At 
pee oe ee meses theeesienn the Uniced 
drug stores and toilet goods counters throughout the 1itec 


States and Canada. 

















